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THE INCA’S TREASURE 


CHAPTER: T 


THE MINING ENGINEER 


JAMES CUYLER ELMORE, mining engineer, was well and 
favourably known in the City of London. His report 
on the wealth of the Witwatersrand gold mines had 
brought him fame and fortune. The fortune he had lost 
in his efforts to increase it by speculation, when he was 
caught with many more experienced in the “slump,” 
and forced to realise his dividend-earning shares in order 
to pay for the losses on worthless scrip. The reputation 
he still enjoyed ; but there was no need in the bad times 
then hanging over the Transvaal for the services of an 
engineer, and for some weeks he had in vain been seek- 
ing for an appointment. His friends in the “ market” 
were always ready to give him a “ free call” on specula- 
tive stock, but having been once hit, he feared to revive 
the gambling instinct which had so mastered him in his 
brief time of wealth, and somewhat offended them by 
declining their offers. 

He had, however, got back now some of his old buoy- 
ancy and confidence, for he had received a letter asking 
_ him to call at the temporary offices of the Condor Gold 
Mining Syndicate, to consider the offer of an appoint- 
ment as acting engineer. 

He found the offices on the second ‘floor of a building 
which from the names in the hall appeared to contain 
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no rooms not devoted to gold-mining companies, and he 
was shown into a large and well-furnished room where 
two gentlemen sat at a table littered with plans and 
documents. They were strikingly dissimilar. While 
one was large in frame, with keen grey eyes, hard, 
weather-beaten face, and stern, cruel mouth with a grey 
moustache of stiff, military cut, the other was younger, 
slicht and dark, with black, sleepy eyes, and delicate, 
oval face. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Elmore,” said the older 
man, standing up and presenting a sinewy hand. “I 
have read your report, and I said if I could get a man 
like you to write a report like that about our property I 
would be satisfied. My name is Colonel Colston, and 
this is my partner, Mr. Juan Ferdinand.” 

The dark man bowed, and in a soft voice, with a 
slightly foreign accent, expressed his pleasure at meeting 
Mr. Elmore. | 

“T understand you are open to an engagement?” said 
the Colonel, coming at once to the point. “Well, to be 
brief, we are anxious that you should go to Peru to 
report on our reefs. The terms are: all expenses, a 
house, and a fee of £5,000 for a year’s engagement.” 

The young engineer hesitated. 

“T will pay £1,000 into your bank when you have 
signed the contract,” continued the Colonel. “ We are 
not millionaires, otherwise we would gladly increase the 
offer.” | 

“The terms are better than I have a right to expect, 
Colonel Colston.” 

“Then you accept?” 

“Really, sir, you take my breath away,” said Elmore, 
laughing. “There are several things I would like to 
know—for my own sake, as well as for yours. Where 
are the reefs situated? Are you satisfied that there are 
more than indications of gold? Could you place 
machinery on the mine at a reasonable cost? And is 
the climate healthy? I ask this last question because 
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I could not go without my brother, who has been recom- 
mended to a dry climate.” 

“ Rest assured that the climate is dry and bracing,” 
said Mr. Ferdinand, “and if you must take your brother, 
do so. Is he young, may I ask?” 

“Nery young and delicate.” 

“The trip and the voyage will benefit him, and, if I 
may suggest, the expenses can be made to cover his 
cost to you. As for the other matters you have men- 
tioned, our offer is perhaps the best guarantee that we 
are satisfied with our claims. But if they do not come 
up to our expectations, that need not influence you, 
since, of course, the risk is ours, and your task will simply 
be to examine thoroughly and report fully.” 

“There is one word more to be said,” struck in Colonel 
Colston, “if you agree to our terms you must be ready 
to leave in two days. We wish to float our company in 
London as early as possible, and we should like to re- 
ceive your first report by cable within two months. That 
would allow you fully three weeks to make your conclu- 
sions. If your report is unfavourable, we drop the mine; 
if encouraging, we proceed. Here is a plan of the mine, 
and full details of the development work already done. 
Look through the papers and give us your answer.” 

Elmore took the papers, and he saw at a glance that 
if the report of the work done and of the richness of the 
ore, and width of the reefs were correct, this was no 
“wild cat” mine. 

“Come, Mr. Elmore,” said the Colonel impatiently, 
“there is no need for long consideration. There is our 
offer.. The mine is in Peru. The money will be paid 
into your bank this afternoon, after we have lunched. 
Do you accept? Yes or no?” 

“I accept,” said Elmore slowly. 

“Then that’s agreed, and I hope neither of us will 
regret the connection. Have a cigar? That’s right. 
I suspect the man who never smokes. And now you 
and Ferdinand look through the papers while I book 
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your passage,” and the Colonel, with a large cigar 
between his lips, and a tall white hat jauntily cocked, 
left the room. 

“1 see,” said Mr. Ferdinand, with a slight smile, “ you 
are not at ease over this matter. But for my part, I 
think you have done well; better, I may say frankly, 
than squares with my knowledge of the work to be done. 
However, the Colonel is of opinion that a fair report 
under your signature would be better than a very good 
one from some one not so well known. You see,” he 
added, with a shrug of his shoulders, “the value of 
fame. 

They went through the reports of two engineers and 
one Government official, as well as through a map of the 
district, and in the tera oan Elmore left without the 
shadow of a doubt, and with a very friendly feeling 
towards Colonel Colston. 

“T cannot congratulate you,” said Mr. Ferdinand to 
his partner, after the engineer had gone. “Why, 
Colonel, the man is both proud and honest.” | 

“Ah, my youthful friend,” replied the other, “ you have 
much to learn about the British public. Elmore’s name 
will send the shares to a premium. We require money 
for the treasure hunt, and we need it soon. I am weary 
of the delay.” 

“ But I tell you the man is honest.” 

“T can understand your feeling of antipathy on that 
ground, my friend.” 

“And can you understand that he will never send a 
report worth the value of the stamps on the letter?” 

“ Ah, will you wager on that?” 

“Thank you, no; if I gather from that offer, you have 
something in your mind, and I do not bet in the dark.” 

“What do you say to my having booked a passage 
on the same boat for yourself and Marion?” 

“Bah! I object to her being mixed up in this affair.” 

‘You forget that she has the honour to be my | 
daughter.” 
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“ About that I presume there can be no doubt,” replied 
Ferdinand, with a sneer. 

The Colonel leant forward, and looked steadily at his 
friend. “There’s something about you,” he said, in 
quiet, meditative tones, “that sets my teeth on edge. 
That poor devil of a Chilian, who went with us through 
the Pampas, had the same effect. Curious, is it not? 
And we also were great friends before he disappeared. 
Savez!” 

Ferdinand shifted uneasily under the other’s hard gaze. 
“Your memories are very unpleasant,” he said. 

“And you do not see any further reason to laugh at 
my plan?” 

“Since you have not explained it, you can scarcely 
expect an opinion from me, but remember, I love 
Marion.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“What of that,” cried the young man, starting up, 
“do you think I am a block—a machine without blood, 
or feeling, or passion?” 

“TIT sometimes forget, my friend, that you are so young, 
and that love is ever selfish. [ama little curious. Does 
Marion love you?” 

“IT sometimes think so,” said Ferdinand, his large eyes 
looking brilliant. 

“Then you are the first person but herself she has 
ever loved. Be convinced that if her affections are once 
fixed they will never be moved. Now as to this voyage, 
I will ask her to prepare.” 
~ “You mean her to go?) Why not leave it to me to in- 
fluence Mr. Engineer Elmore, if that is what you mean? 
I have never yet met a man who would not do a mean 
thing at his own price.” 

“And I have not met a man who could not be 
tempted by a clever and pretty woman. It costs less, 
my friend; if you are an artist, you will appreciate 
Marion’s strategy.” 

Ferdinand paced to and fro, then he said, with a trace 
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of anger, “I do not like it. We should keep her out of 
our plans. For you it is unnatural, for me it is cowardly.” 

“Then you remain in London,” said the Colonel 
calmly. “1 will go out instead, and Mr. Elmore will be 
privileged to do the thousand and one attentions which 
a woman expects on board. And if you remain in 
London you may be sure | will not wait your arrival 
to make a further search for the treasure in the valley.” 

“| will go,” said Ferdinand, with a swift glance full of 
suspicion. 

“You would be a fool if you did not,” was the blunt 
reply; and the two proceeded to discuss their plans in 
greater detail. 

Mr. Elmore, in the meantime, had gone off with a 
light step and a smile lurking at the corners of his 
mouth—a smile which drew upon him the close atten- 
tion of all the string of match and collar-stud and boot- 
lace vendors from the Bank right up Cheapside. He 
entered a toy-shop where he bought a pistol that fired 
dried peas, and with this formidable weapon in his pocket 
set off briskly for his lodgings, which were in a dingy 
street off Gray’s Inn Road. 

He nodded to a little face at the window, and bounded 
up the stairs. 

“ Now, little chap, tell me what Pve got for you?” 

A little boy, who may have been seven, went slowly up 
to his brother and felt the bulging pocket, while his 
large brown eyes were fixed gravely on the smiling face 
that looked down upon him. 

“It’s a gun!” he said slowly, a red spot flaming on 
either cheek, while he clasped his hands behind him, and 
quickly shifted his weight from one foot to the other. 

“Who told you?” said the big brother, laughing. 

“The coal-man,” said the little one gravely; “and the 
bullets come from the dark hole—Bang! fire! ” 

There was a great sigh of content when the pistol was 
loaded and the first pea sent “ bliff” against the wall. 

“How hot your hands are, sonny. Where are you 
going, Jack?” 
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The little chap, with the toy firmly clasped and his 
thin lips set in long, straight lines, was making for the 
door. 

“To shoot the black tiger,” he said, in a tragic whisper. 

“ Ah, yes, where is he? ” 

“T know; he’s under the bed, in the black. He 
growled— Arrh!’ and now I'll kill him. You come 
behind. Don’t be frighted.” 

Upstairs they went; the door of the little bedroom 
was softly opened, the little chap glanced at his brother 
and went down on his knees, and the pea from the pistol 
rattled against the skirting. 

“ There!” with a sigh, “he’s dead. He won't frighten 
a little boy any more.” 

“No, he won’t frighten you again, little Jack,’ and the 
smile went out of the man’s face. The working of the 
active little brain had often troubled him of late. 

“Jack,” he said, when they were again in the dingy 
sitting-room, “we are going over the big sea to a land 
where the sun shines all day, where there are tall trees, 
and pretty birds, and fruit ; where the ants live in houses, 
and you can run about everywhere.” 

“And play with Black-nose and Ricki-ticky?” said 
the little one. 

“What's that?” 

“Why, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the big brother vaguely, “and we go 
in a great ship.” 

“ Big as this table?” 

“Much bigger.” 

“ Bigger’n the street? ” 

“ Big as the street. And you will get strong and tall.” 

“And keep Ephelum to ride on?” 

“Perhaps a pony would be better than an elephant— 
a pony all for yourself, little chap.” 

“A white pony with a black nose and a straw tail, 
same as the coal-horse. Of!” 

“Are you glad?” 
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“ And you won't take me to see no girl, like that one 
who hit me?” 

“She didn’t hit you, Jack,” said Elmore softly. 

“Oh, yes, she hit me with her eyes. She doesn’t like 
me, but she likes you. Ina big ship! And can I lie 
down on the ground and watch the ants?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. You can play about all day. 
Why do you think she likes me, Jack?” 

“°’Cos she rubs her cheeks to make them red. [I arst 
her. There are a many fishes in the sea, brother.” 

“What did she say when you asked her if she liked 
men 
“Who? That girl? Pooh! I will shut her in the 
ant-house and they will eat her all up. There’s tigers in 
the sea, and I will shoot them dead. Oh! Look at the 
leetle birds.” 

"Where, hack?” 

The little chap fixed his dreamy, sleep-laden eyes on 
the ceiling, and pointed with a little brown finger. © 

Elmore looked about with a puzzled expression, for he 
could not follow the little brain in its workings. But he 
sat patiently on listening to the stream of prattle until 
the little boy slept. | 

A few minutes later he jumped into a cab, and was 
whirled off to West Kensington, to pay a visit from which 
he expected to gain his heart’s dearest wish. 


CHAPTER Il 
PARTING 


IN tthe time of his prosperity, when he was much talked 
about and much sought after by those people of no 
employment and many pretensions who regularly hunt 
the city for “options” and “calls,” Elmore was taken 
up by Lord Boulders, an ex-Colonial Governor whose 
powers of administration were then concentrated on the 
control of one hundred acres of gold-bearing gravel. 

It was at a garden party given by Lord Boulders that 
Elmore first met the Hon. Beatrice Dunell, a young lady 
with the most ravishing complexion, the biggest of hats, 
the smallest of waists, and a gliding walk that was a 
_ revelation of grace. 

As she gave her finger-tips to him, standing very erect, 
and smiling into his eyes, he fell straightway hopelessly 
in love, and remained fixed in stupid adoration without a 
word. 

She laughed—a soft, melodious laugh, in keeping with 
her wonderful charm of person. 

“Mr. Elmore, Beatrice,” said Lord Boulders, “is a man 
to whom we are much indebted, since he has set our 
doubts at rest by proving the existence of gold on our 
properties beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 

“ Oh, how interesting,” she said, in rather high-pitched 
tones. “Find me a seat, Mr. Elmore, at once, and tell 
me all about your discoveries. Frankly, I love gold 
and gold-diggers.” 

“I was not a gold-digger,’ he said awkwardly. 
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“Really, it did not occur to me that you were,” she 
said, sinking gracefully into a seat with such art that 
she did not have to re-arrange a single fold of her dress. 
“We all pretend we know as much about gold mines as 
formerly we did about horse-racing, and the greatest 
desire of each one of us is to get what that charming 
man, Herr Best, calls a ‘gilt-edged tip’. You will now 
know what is expected of you.” 

“I never advise any of my friends to buy shares as a 
speculation,” said Elmore, looking with a bewildered air 
at his beautiful companion. “If I may venture to say so, 
I would strongly urge you not to speculate.” 

“How very provoking you are!” she said, with a 
dazzling smile. “See, there is Herr Best. JI am sure 
he is telling Lady Boulders something very good. That 
little, quiet man.” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“You know him? Bring him to me,” she said. “I 
cannot waste all the afternoon.” 

“fam sure I beg your pardon,” he said, rising, “1 
have no wish cay 

“Sit down,” she said, just touching his arm with her 
fingers and shooting a glance at him that swept away 
his resentment and left him tingling with vague hopes. 
He sat down at once, but looked away, feeling, if the 
truth were known, rather shy. 

“Mr. Elmore!” she said, almost in a whisper. 

He turned with another thrill at the softness of the 
tone, and found her eyes fixed dreamily on space. 

“Why is it?” she continued, in the same low tones 
that compelled him to lean forward, “why is it that men 
never treat us in a spirit of frank camaraderie, that 
you always assume a manner and give us none of that 
friendly feeling that men are so quick to show to each 
other? Why not treat us as beings like yourselves— 
moved by the same interests that concern you—why not 
treat us as friends?” She moved her face on her hand 
and looked at him. 
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“If you count me one of your friends, | would be 
happy indeed.” 

“Tt is hopeless,” she went on, with a little sigh. “You 
know you would not say that toa man. You would have 
answered something like this, ‘My dear fellow, let me 
put you on to a good thing’; and you would share with 
him without the slightest hesitation any special infor- 
mation you had learnt. If you wish to be my friend 
you may have that happiness, but only on the condition 
that you treat me as a friend.” 

They both laughed, and in ten minutes he had not 
only told her what to buy on the market, but had stipu- 
lated as a privilege of his friendship that he should be 
allowed to act as her broker. That friendship—charm- 
ing as it was to him—had cost him his fortune; for he 
bought, like many others who thought they knew as 
much, at the wrong moment, and in addition to paying 
up the losses, he was foolish enough to give her fictitious 
profits, which she took with a delight that made him 
ashamed for the smallness of them. 

Miss Dunell was at home and alone. He never re- 
membered the occasion when, if in, she was not alone, 
and he sometimes felt wounded at the selfishness of her 
aunt, Mrs. Milcent, who was her guardian, in leaving her 
so much to herself. She was sitting in a rocking-chair, 
as he entered, and did not rise, but continued to swing 
to and fro with one foot daintily outstretched and her 
hands clasped at the back of her head. Her beauty 
was to him always a fresh surprise, and he stood now 
looking down at her in a sort of breathless amazement. 

“Have you no greeting?” she said lazily, looking 
through half-closed eyes, with a triumphant smile at the 
corners of her lips. 

He sighed and trembled with a sudden inspiration to 
answer the glance that seemed to challenge him. 

She sighed too, then leant forward, clasping her hands 
round her knee, showing an exquisite profile, and the 
shining coils of hair with innumerable tiny curls that had 
escaped clinging softly to her ears and neck. 
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“ How beautiful you are!” he whispered. 

Heaven knows she had determined to move his ad- 
miration, but now he so bluntly expressed it she was 
displeased. 

“I am sorry you have found your voice at last,” she 
said coldly. 

“ Ah,” he said bitterly, “how easy it is for you to put 
me right with a word or a look. You once spoke to me 
of friendship, but you are not often friendly; not,’ he 
continued moodily, “that I value friendship as between 
you and me. It is not fair to me—and you.” 

“ Well,” she said, raising her eyebrows, “I certainly 
prefer you silent.” 

“ How can you expect me to treat you as a friend?” 
he said, sitting down and looking gloomily at her. 
“ Friendship is possible only on equal terms; but there 
is no equality between us.” 

“I hope not,” she murmured a little disdainfully. 

“While you treat me with the indifference of an old 
acquaintance | cannot stand on the same plane, for you 
ever appear to me to be so remote, so unassailable.” 

She smiled. “And have you come to ask me to stoop 
from this pedestal on which you have placed me?” 

“ I'o stoop! No,” he said slowly, “I have come to say 
good-bye. I am going away.” 

She rose and walked to the window, where she stood 
looking out with her hands clasped behind her. “What 
a glorious sky!” she said. “Do come and look.” He 
walked to her side, tugging nervously at his moustache. 
“ What a marvellous tint! Does it not remind you of 
your African sunsets ?” 

He glanced at the blaze of colour, and, with the selfish- 
ness of love, saw nothing in the glory but the signs 
of his own misery. 

“So you are going away,” she said, with a sigh that 
_ barely reached him, “and on the eve of your going you 
tell me that our friendship is broken.” 

“You know why,” he whispered hoarsely. 
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“Why?” she asked, and turned to look into his eyes, 
which spoke the message more eloquently than could his 
tongue. “Why?” she murmured again, lowering the 
long lashes. 

His resolution went. “Why?” He stepped forward 
impetuously and seized her hand. “Because, Beatrice, 
I love you—I love you.” 

She glanced quickly through the window, and gently 
withdrew her hand from his grasp. “We can be seen 
here,” she said, “and there is some one looking. I be- 
lieve it is Colonel Colston, the American millionaire.” 

“Tt is,” said Elmore, staring down at a tall, erect, well- 
dressed man, who was leisurely crossing the road. 

“Do you know him?” she asked eagerly. 

“You wish me to introduce him to you?” he said 
angrily. 

“TI already know him,” she said. “Probably he is 
calling on me, and will be announced soon. I am dis- 
posed to deal more kindly with you than you deserve, 
and to tell him I’m engaged.” 

“You are very kind,” he said quietly, “but I have 
much to do, and the little chap is all alone. We leave 
in a day or two for Peru, where I am to report on a gold 
mine, and if in six months Jack is strong, we will return.” 

“Six months!” she said, letting her hands fall. “It 
is along time. Must you go? I thought you meant to 
settle in England.” 

“So I did,” he said eagerly, “but the doctor has urged 
me to take Jack away to a dry climate.” 

“You could send him to a school abroad; and really 
I think it would be best, as you coddle him too much.” 

“He is not strong enough,” he said, a little hurt. 
“ Now I must say good-bye,” and he held out his hand. 

She made no effort to take it, but looked at him with a 
smile. “I see we are still friends,” she murmured. 

“T don’t understand,” he said, for her eyes held him in 
a spell, and his love fought hard again for utterance. 

“ That is how friends say good-bye, with a hand-shake 
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and a careless word, and they part, and there follows | 
another hand-shake, and another light word, and some 
one else steps lightly into the vacant place.” 

He heard a ring at the door, “Ah!” he Sania 
here comes the some one who is to take my place.” 

“Do you, then, value yourself so lightly?” she said, 
still keeping her hands behind her. 

“The suggestion came from you.” He heard the 
Colonel’s deep voice in the hall, and forgetting every- 
thing, he cried, “ Not as friends let us part. Beatrice, I 
love you; give me a word of hope to take with me.” 

The Colonel’s firm tread was on the stairs. She stood 
as if listening, then she said softly, “ Think of me, then, 
but not—as a friend.” 

He sought her hand, but not finding it, pressed his , 
lips to hers, while her eyes, soft and beautiful, looked 
over his shoulder at the door. A second later, his face 
radiant with joy, he met Colonel Colston in the passage, 
and wrung that gentleman’s hand in the most hearty 
manner. 

“T will claim you, he had said, “when I come back,” 
and she had smiled and blushed and sighed. He looked 
back into the room with all the joy in his face as the 
Colonel met his demonstration with a grim face, and saw 
her standing by the table turning over the leaves of a 
book with an air of languid indifference, and the sight a 
little dashed his joy. 

fi Good- bye, Elmore,’ said the Colonel, in his deep 
tones. “ Mind you don’t miss the boat, and if you satisfy 
me I will see what I can do for you. By the way, you 
will meet a charming travelling companion on board. 


Good-bye.” 
“ Didn’t know Elmore was a friend of yours,” he said, 
as he advanced into the room. “Good sort of fellow. 


I am sending him out to report on a mine.” He looked 
at her keenly, as if he would like to read what it was 
she could have said to the young engineer to make him 
look so happy. 


PARTING 1s 


“Mr. Elmore is quite an old friend of mine,” she re- 
plied calmly. “I have known him an age—ever since 
the time of what he called the ‘boom in Kaffirs’.” 

“ That was eighteen months ago.” 

“Oh dear, no, that would be a lifetime in friendship 

—about three months since.” 
“Ah!” exclaimed the Colonel, “that explains it,” as 
he recalled what he had been told of Elmore’s losses 
during that period. They have been speculating, he 
thought, and he has paid her losses. Perhaps she still 
thinks him to be a man of means. “ Do you know,” he 
said aloud, “that Elmore has almost ruined himself on 
the market?” 

“Really! Poor fellow. I am so sorry to hear that. 
And you have given him this appointment to help him. 
How good of you!” 

“Not to help him, to help myself!” And the Colonel 
smiled rather grimly, for there was no sympathy in her 
tones, neither surprise. “ But,’ he continued, “I did not 
come to discuss Elmore. This is a business call.” 

“Vou flatter me,” she said, with an ironical bow. 
“Business! I presume you wish me to interest myself in 
a bazaar or a mothers’ meeting?” 

“T wish Lord Boulders, your uncle, to be chairman of 
my company, the Condor Gold Mining Co., and I have 
so much confidence in your influence that I want your 
aid.” 

“What a singular proposal!” she said coldly. “Am 
I to understand that you are talking seriously?” 

“Certainly, Miss Dunell. Let me speak plainly. You 
have a keen intellect, coupled with other more charming 
qualities, a combination which, if you chose to use your 
gifts, would make you powerful, either in politics or 
finance, where many clever, ambitious, and titled women 
have won triumphs. I assure you, you would find a keen 
delight in the great battle of intellect that is continually 
waging outside your narrow domain.” 

“ And you ask me to enter this field in order to make 
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my uncle the first victim of the skill you attribute to 
mene 

“Not a victim. I admit my chief concern is for myself, 
but though his presence on the board would directly 
benefit me, he would lose nothing in honour or in pocket. 
Lord Boulders, I understand, has great confidence in Mr. 
Elmore, and | am quite prepared to let his acceptance 
of my proposal rest until he receives Mr. Elmore’s report 
on the property.” 

“But why should I interest myself. in this matter, — 
Colonel Colston?” . 

“T said that I was talking business. I trust, therefore, — 
you will not misunderstand me when I propose to make 
over 1,000 shares in your name, which you would do 
well to sell soon after the flotation of the company.” 

“Really, Colonel Colston,” she said, with a laugh, “I 
am disposed to try this little experiment. I presume 
Lord Boulders has sufficient experience in these matters 
to judge whether all is right, and I need not be concerned 


about him. You must, however, write down all the ~ 


particulars, as it is Greek to me.” 

“T will call to-morrow,” said the Colonel, as Ge stroked 
his moustaches, looking slightly disconcerted, “with 
everything properly in writing. Now that is done with, 
perhaps you could add to my indebtedness by telling me 
your opinion of Mr. Elmore. The work he is engaged 
upon is highly important, and personally I know little of 
him 

“And yet you told me that he had suffered great 
losses.” 

“Oh, that is the talk of the market.” 

“Perhaps it would be as well,” she said calmly, “if 
you went to the ‘market’ for further information.” 

“ A good answer, but severe.” 

“Pardon me, no. I never speak about my friends, and 
I see no reason why I should be called upon to give a 
character to Mr. Elmore.” 
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“Then you really have no great interest in him,” he 
said, with an air of concern. 

“ Suppose,” she answered, “we talk of something 
else?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied; with a bow. “May I consult 
you about the fitting of a state-room in my yacht?” 

“A yacht! Oh, how delightful! There is no charm 
like that of the sea, no pleasure equal to that of yacht- 
ing. 

“ What a lucky chance!” he said, though he had heard 
her say something of the sort before, and had carefully 
stored it up in his memory. “I myself love the free life 
of the pleasure cruiser, and the idleness of it, and the 
dangers to be overcome in stormy seas, and the op- 
portunities for seeing new countries and new peoples.” 

“I have never been far.” 

“Then you have not tested the full delight of a 
voyage, and may | hope some day to include you in a 
party on board, to visit our gold mine in South America ? 
Indeed, it is with that hope that I have secured the Water 
. ——- 

“ A cruise to the Southern Seas! That is what I have 
dreamed of often. But it is impossible. I am not an 
emancipated woman.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said the Colonel impressively, 
“do not think that I have forgotten Mrs. Grundy. She 
will sail with us, and the voyage may benefit your aunt.” 

“ How kind of you!” she said sweetly. “But Mrs. 
Milcent detests the sea as much as I love it.” 

“Well, any one you like,” he said gaily; “and at any 
rate, | understand you are to be one of the party. She 
is a beautiful boat, and seaworthy.” 

The Colonel soon after took his departure. 

“ He must be very rich,” she murmured, as she looked 
at herself in the mirror. 

“It is evident,” reflected the Colonel, “that Elmore is 
in love with her, but is she in love with him? I hope 
not, for his sake; if she is, well, the Valley of Despo- 
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blado will settle that obstacle. Poor devil! I believe 
I am sorry that he should be taking his little brother 
with him.” 

About the same time James Elmore was standing 
beside the bed, looking sadly down at a flushed face. 
“Dear little chap!” he said softly. “I hope I am doing 
well in taking him.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER 


ELMORE was not given much time to make his pre- 
parations. He next morning received directions to em- 
bark at Blackwall that very afternoon, and while he was 
struggling with his irritation at the untimely demand, 
Mr. Ferdinand looked in to soften down the abruptness 
of the order. 

“It’s a wretched nuisance,” he said. “I am as much 
annoyed as you are, but despatch is absolutely necessary 
to the success of our plans, and unfortunately for you 
and me, Colonel Colston last night discovered that the 
steamer Guanaco was leaving to-day. I hope this ex- 
planation will be sufficient apology for the hurry.” 

“TI saw Colonel Colston last night, and he said nothing 
about the change in the day.” 

“When you know the Colonel a little better, Mr. 
Elmore, you will find that he is not very considerate. 
May I take it that you will be in time this afternoon? ” 

“I will be there,” said Elmore, with a sigh, as he re- 
flected that he could not repeat his good-bye to Miss 
Dunell. 

“Thanks, very much. Then I can get through my 
preparations, though, perhaps, I am in one respect more 
fortunate than you, or more to be pitied.” 

“How is that?” said Elmore, with a smile. 

“T leave no fair lady to grieve for my absence. Come, 
don't pretend you cannot understand. The Colonel told 
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me he interrupted you last night in the midst of a touch- 
ing farewell. Between you and me, my friend, the 
Colonel was scarcely pleased. By the way, who is the 
lady?” 

eins you had better ask the Colonel,” he said 
haughtily. 

* Ah, well,” said Ferdinand, with affected heartiness, 
“don’t you lose courage. Colston is a dangerous man 
with women, but you have youth on your side. Until 
this evening!” 

Ferdinand took his leave with an air of overdone 
politeness, having fully succeeded, if that were his object, 
in disturbing Elmore’s peace of mind. 

The Colonel himself, however, was as blunt and genial 
as ever when they met later on board. 

“You're beginning well, Elmore,” he said. “I like a 
man who can be ready to leave for any place at a 
moment’s call. Like Napier, eh? Snatch up a tooth- 
brush, a comb and brush, jam them into a bag, and there 
you stand prepared for any expedition. How’s the little 
brother ?” 

Elmore had been holding Jack’s hand a moment 
before, but now he could not see the lad. A brief search 
discovered the child standing with his hands clasped 
behind him, his legs wide apart, looking gravely up at 
the skipper, who, standing in a similar attitude, was 
staring blankly at the boy. This was the scrap of 
dialogue overheard by Elmore and the Colonel :— 

“Have you got any chilluns?” 

Grunt! 

“Have you got a mother?” 

Grunt! 

“°’Cos I ain’t, but Pve got a gun and a lot of ants, and 
spiders, and a tiger—Gurr!” And with a blood-curdling 
roar, the little fellow went down on his hands and knees 
on the grimy deck, and rubbed his nose against the 
skipper’s leg. 

“Well, I’m blistered,” growled the Captain aghast; 
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then he caught the youngster up and hoisted him to 
his shoulder, from which position he looked with calm 
triumph at his brother. 

“There he is, Colonel,” said Elmore, with a look of 
_ pride and a smile of gratitude to the Captain. 

“ He’s too young to take with you,” said the Colonel 
sternly, after meeting the boy’s questioning glance, as 
the Captain pranced off. 

“ But the doctor recommends a warm climate,” Elmore 
responded, a little surprised. 

“To my knowledge doctors have repeatedly sent 
patients away when they were past all hope. There is 
one place which may well be called the City of the Dying 
from the number of doomed men sent there at the last 
gasp almost, to linger on amid strangers, without means, 
without friends. Take my advice, leave your little 
brother behind.” | 

“You told me I would find a dry climate.” 

“Dry enough,” said the Colonel shortly. 

“A dry climate is necessary for him.” 

“Very well, Elmore, but remember that I warned you 
in time.” 

“In time! And we sail in an hour! But you alarm 
me. Are you holding back anything? Is the country 
unhealthy? Or is there any danger to be encountered ? 
For I tell you plainly, I accepted your offer as much for 
his sake as mine.” 

The Colonef took a turn up and down the deck, 
pulling at his moustaches. “You are quite right. EI- 
more, take the little chap. The voyage will set him up, 
and if you find the country too rough, why, send him 
to Marion, my daughter. By the way, let me introduce 
you, since you are to be fellow-passengers.” 

They went down to the saloon, where was a young 
lady seated at a table with her hat on, and before her 
on the table a basket of flowers, behind which she was 
hiding her face from a little boy who stood on a chair 
opposite. It would have been hard to say whose eyes 
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were the brightest—hers which sparkled between the 
flowers, or his which danced with fun. 

“TI see you,” he shouted gleefully. “You has kissed 
the roses and the red is on your mouth.” 

“You delightful little rogue!” she cried. Then she 
saw her father and rose, while Jack at the same time, 
catching sight of his brother, scrambled from the chair, 
seized his hand, and drew him forward. 

“ Kiss her!” he cried. “I like her, I does.” 

Colonel Colston smiled wickedly. “Quite right, 
sonny; that is much better than a stiff hand-shake. 
Marion, this is Mr. Elmore, and that little mischief is his 
brother.” 

She bowed with the smile still on her lips. A tall, 
graceful woman, with wonderful black eyes, but a look 
of gravity that seemed out of keeping with her youth 
and beauty. ~ Your brother and I are already very good 
friends, Mr. Elmore ; indeed, he has made violent love to 
me, and paid me the most delicious compliments.” 

“T hope he has not been troublesome,” said Elmore. 

“ Dear little boy, no. I was sitting down a moment 
ago, feeling a little melancholy, when across the table J 
saw a pair of large eyes looking sadly at me. It was 
some time before 1 was convinced it was really a little 
live boy, then a smile broke slowly, and he offered to tell 
me a story.” 

“About Black Nose and White Nose,” murmured 
Jack, gazing up into her face with a look of intense ad- 
miration. “The Captain brought me here, and I’m to 
be a Captain, too, some day.” 

She smiled back down at him. “What funny names! 
You must tell me all about them.” 

“When I go to bed,” he said, “you can come and 
listen.” | 
The Colonel laughed again. “That’s all right. He 
has made friends with Captain Roberts, who is the 
surliest man I know, and captured my daughter, who is 
the hardest to please of all women. My daughter,” he 
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continued, “is a thorough business woman. She knows 
all about the mine, and she is in full possession of my 
views on the matter. Don’t be afraid to discuss the 
‘matter with her, Elmore.” 

Miss Colston’s face clouded over at once, and in place 
of the brightness that had made it look beautiful, her 
features took on a cold expression, reflecting in subdued 
tones her father’s look of sternness. 

“ My father does me the honour, Mr. Elmore,” she said, 
with a trace of bitterness, “of confiding a part of his 
schemes to me, without regard to a woman’s natural 
curiosity as to the development of them. This is the 
more annoying, as I have an impression that they end in 
disaster.” 

She turned away with a sigh. 

The Colonel presently went to his daughter’s cabin, 
and closed the door. 

“Look here, Marion,” he said bluntly, “ understand 
me once for all. You will follow out my instructions, 
not only to the letter, but with all the skill I know you 
possess. You must influence this strait-laced engineer in 
such a way that his inclination will be to give a favour- 
able report of the mine before he sees it.” 

“He will not be influenced,” she said calmly. 

“That is what Ferdinand said; but there is no man 
living that has not a weak side, and I trust to your 
woman’s ingenuity to find it.” | 

“ Suppose I decline?” she said, meeting his gaze. 

“You will not decline,’ he replied coolly, “for you 
are too clever. If this scheme fails, I fail; and if I 
fail, you will be left penniless in Peru, with no future 
except such as my dear friend Ferdinand can offer you.” 

“ And you tell me that—my father! ” 

“Tt is the bare, ugly truth, my dear, and that is why 
you must not fail.” 

She made a hopeless gesture. 

“You must not forget your duty to me,” he went 
on. “TI am growing old, Marion. I have made many 
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sacrifices for you, and I expect you to make me this 
return.” 

“ But,’ she murmured, “I am afraid you are hiding 
something. If I cannot influence his judgment, what 
scheme have you in reserve?” 

Fle looked at her steadily, reflecting, and then he 
added, “ Be satisfied that it will be the better for him if 
you PeaCOeeL: 

Then you have some other resource—some dark 
plan that may endanger his life and the life of that dear 
little boy?” 

“You are growing morbid, my dear, and the voyage 
will restore the tone of your mind. What I mean, of 
course, 1s that it will be better for him financially. I 
would rather trust you in this matter than Ferdinand, 
who is clever, but too impatient and too ready to take 
a short cut to his goal when he meets with a check.” 

“Why do you force that man upon me?” she said in 
tones that quivered with indignation. “You know how 
I detest him.” 

“Have patience, Marion,’ said her father gently, 
though there was a glitter in his eyes that mocked his | 
words. “Think how patient I have been, my child, and 
pretend, like me, that you like him.” 

“ But why? Surely, surely if you dislike him 

“Dislike!” he muttered, with a grim smile. 

“Tf you hate him, then.” 


“T hate no one. No one is worth the effort. I fear ~ 


Nout, 

“Yes, Marion. I do him that honour, and you know 
your father well enough to understand that if he fears 
it is for sufficient cause ; but my dear Ferdinand does not 
know it, and don’t let him suspect by any sign of yours.” 

She looked at him with a white face, as she remem- 
bered all she knew of his hard, unyielding nature, and 
wondered what there was hidden that could make him 
fear any man. 
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“So, Marion,” he said, speaking sternly, “ remember 
that if this plan fails, I fail : and if I fail, Ferdinand will 
be the only man in a position to befriend you. Play 
your part well, and in three months you will be your 
own mistress, free of him, and free of me. Good-bye, 
and a pleasant voyage.’ 

A moment later she heard him in hearty tones greet- 
ing the very man he had been talking of, and with a 
shudder she sank back into a seat. 

There she was sitting when the door swung gently 
open, and a little face appeared. 

“TI did knock three times. The big man told me to 
come, and I’ve bringed my brush.” 

She smiled sadly at him, and he -ventured in. 

“What have you brought your brush for?” 

“To brighten you up; the big man said so, and,” with 
a queer look, “ here I is.” 

She snatched him up and pressed him to her heart in a 
passionate embrace, with a sob for her own sorrow. 

He wrigegled to the floor. 

“Are you going?” she pleaded. 

“Wait a minute,” he said breathlessly. “Tl fetch my 
brother. When I cry, he tells me about Ricky-ticky: 
eH tell it to you, see?” 

“You tell it to me yourself, little boy,” she said, taking 
him up again. 

Straightway he plunged into Mr. Kipling’s wonderful 
story of the mongoose and the cobra, opening his eyes 
so wide when he came to the tragic parts that he ap- — 
peared all eyes and nothing beside; and as she watched 
the changes in his face with a sort of wonder, the thought 
of her own lonely childhood came back to her. 

“You and | are to be friends and playmates,” she 
whispered. “After breakfast every day you must take 
_ me for a long walk up and down the deck, and in the 
afternoon you will tell me about Ricky-ticky.” 

“And Mowgli,” he said. “Brother can tell it us.” 
He stared at her with a child’s attentive regard. “TI likes 
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you. I likes you better than the other lady. She said 
she would send me to a school. And brother likes her.” 

At once she disliked that other woman, and at the 
same time, so swiftly does one impulse follow another, 
she felt a little resentment against Elmore himself, while 
she saw, too, with a shudder, that this little frrend might 
be used to further the task of onelena the engineer’s 
hand. 

“I feel tired in my head,” he murmured; and she 
realised from the motion of the ship that the voyage 
had begun. 

She held him in her arms till gradually his eyes closed, 
when she noticed with a sudden pang how fragile he 
looked, with his slender hands and the dark shadows 
under his eyes. 

Presently she laid him on her bunk, sprinkled his damp 
forehead with eau-de-cologne, then went noiselessly out 
into the saloon, where she found Elmore patiently 
waiting. 

“He is asleep,” she said. “You had better leave him 
with me to-night.” 

“Thank you!” he said gratefully. “The poor little 
chap is not strong, but I hope the voyage will set him 
up. You are very kind, and I am glad he has, as the 
children say, taken to you, for he is a little fanciful in his 
likes and dislikes.” 

“We have sworn friendship,” she said, with a brilliant 
smile that lit up her face. 


EAE ER LV 
THE CONDOR GOLD MINE 


COLONEL COLSTON began at once to bait his trap for 
the speculating public. He supped that night by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Neyland, who had built up a fortune 
as a financial agent, and was notorious in the City for 
his gallantry and the raciness of his anecdotes, as well 
as for his faculty for scenting out a worthless enterprise. 
More prospectuses of new companies, principally mining, 
passed through his hands for the financial press, than 
through those of any two other agents combined, and in 
a “boom” period his offices were besieged from morning 
till night by an army of importunate canvassers. 

It was Mr. Neyland’s boast that he would not act for 
any company promoter whose prospectus bore on the 
face of it the signs of a “wild cat” scheme; and as his 
judgment carried weight in the City, the fact that he had 
accepted a prospectus had a favourable effect on the 
flotation of the company. He included, too, in his wide 
list of acquaintances, all the leading “ guinea-pigs,’ a 
class of ornamental financiers whose evident respecta- 
bility and childlike faith in the intrinsic merits of the 
company they represent admirably unfit them to inspire 
the shareholders with confidence. 

Colonel Colston wished to appear to Mr. Neyland as 
a man ignorant of financial matters and anxious to learn, 
while at the same time thoroughly familiar with men and 
women. He began by telling his guest an anecdote that 
was both wicked and witty, and then flattered him by the | 
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hearty appreciation with which he listened to a series of 
appalling stories, that no one but a light comedian could 
have remembered, or related so well. 

“My dear fellow,” said the Colonel, laughing heartily, 
“JT have met many brilliant anecdotists in my time, but 
never your equal. Gad, if I had your gift, I would talk 
myself into the president’s chair of any one of the half- 
dozen republics I know. I would frustrate a revolution 
with a joke, | and capture the women with a story—the 
little rogues.” 

“The women are rather fine, eh?” 

“You must come and see them, my boy. Sut eyes, 
such glances, such figures. What memories, ah! what 
memories! And the Colonel, dropping his voice to a 
sigh, took up his glass and drained it. “ But I must not 
waste your time. What do you think of that draft 
prospectus ? ” 

“It’s too thin,” said Neyland bluntly; “badly 
drafted and all scissors and paste.” 

“T drew it up myself,” said the Colonel, looking morti- 
fied, “and I took another prospectus as a model.” 

“T knew it. You copied it from the prospectus of the 
Great Rock. There’s no “body’: in it, nothing “cone 
vincing ; and, moreover, the public won’t touch South 
Americans, a country that smells of nitrates.” 

“ But there’s gold there!” 

“ Ah, there’s gold everywhere, even in London clay. 
If you have no more to tell the public than what’s in 
the draft, my advice to you is to save yourself further 
expense. There is not a man in the City whose opinion 
1S worth having who would lend his name to. your com- 
pany. 

“But I have just sent Elmore, the engineer, out to 
report on the mine; and you must do me the credit to 
believe that I would not have gone to that expense 
unless I were confident of the value of the property.” 

“My dear Colonel, | do you the credit of believing 
that you are familiar with the A B C of mine flotation.” 
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“I am disappointed,” said the Colonel. “I had set 
my heart on having my company floated under the best 
names in the City; and my friend, Lord Boulders, who, 
by the way, has promised to join the board, particularly 
recommended me to secure your aid.” 

“What! Has Boulders joined?” said Neyland. 

“He will join.” 

“Then, Colonel, you must have told him more than 
you have seen fit to tell me. Boulders has a reputation 
for extreme caution in these matters. He could not 
afford to join a doubtful proposition.” 

“Lord Boulders knows Elmore and trusts him. If 
Elmore’s report is favourable he will join at once.” 

“ A conditional promise only.” 

“TI am quite satished,’ said the Colonel; “you see, I 
know the property.” 

“Suppose, then, Colonel, I agree to publish the pros- 
pectus and make all the necessary arrangements con- 
ditionally on Elmore’s report proving favourable?” 

“T agree!” said the Colonel heartily. “But in the 
meantime you will keep the financial press informed 
regarding Elmore’s trip, and put in a judicious note 
occasionally about the prospects of the property.” 

“Leave that to me, Colonel Colston, that is one of 
the rudiments of my art.” 

“Now, Mr. Neyland, I am so sure, so absolutely con- 
vinced of the richness of the mine, and of the favourable 
nature of Elmore’s report, that I will place 41,500 to 
your credit to-morrow for advertising expenses, and will 
give you a call on a thousand shares at par, in return for 
any services you may render me in the flotation.” 

“Ten thousand at par,” said Neyland coolly, and he 
took a note of the transaction, while the Colonel passed 
him over a slip of paper, giving a call at par to be exer- 
cised within three months. 

“T can introduce you to a man who may be of use to 
you if you have not filled your board, or have a few 
blocks of shares to be underwritten,” said Mr. Neyland. 
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“Lunch with me to-morrow at the ‘ Thieves’ Kitchen,’ in 
the City. You understand, of course, he will require 
commission.” 

“T place myself in your hands, Mr. Neyland,” and, with 
a hearty hand-shake, the two parted. 

“Seems a decent sort,’ muttered Mr. Neyland, “ but 
rather simple. Doesn’t know he’s got a good card in 
Boulders—though he played him off on me very smartly. 
Hum, hum, hum, not much of an option. Fancy offering 
me a thousand at par. Not up to the ropes. Why, a 
journalist would expect as much.” 

dt I dont get that fifteen hundred out of him and a 
great deal more,” thought the Colonel, as he lit a cigar 
after hailing a cab, “l’m a Dutchman. That was a 
masterly stroke of mine about Boulders, particularly 
as his lordship has probably not yet heard of me or the 
company. He must be captured next, and I'll get him 
on board the yacht to chaperon his niece. Between her 
coaxing and my statistics, backed up by the fact that 
Mr. Neyland, the smartest agent in the City, is on my 
side, his lordship will surrender within a week.” 

Next morning the financial papers announced that Mr. 
James Elmore, the well-known engineer, had left on 
a special mission for the Andes to report on a gold reef, 
said to be of extraordinary richness. A few days later 
there was a paragraph in the “Society” press noting 
that Lord Boulders, with Lady Boulders and Miss 
Dunell, had joined a party on board the beautiful yacht 
of Colonel Colston, the South American millionaire, who 
was understood to be largely interested in the valuable 
gold mine which Mr. Elmore, the famous engineer, had 
gone out to inspect. 

The Colonel was a perfect host, courteous to all and 
considerate. While keeping himself in the background 
and according to Lord Boulders the premier position, 
he was equally attentive to each guest. The ladies 
found him delightful, the men declared he was a 
thorough good fellow, and Lord Boulders, who took no 
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man on trust, and was inclined to regard his host with 
‘suspicion, found himself disarmed by an exquisite polite- 
ness in which he, experienced though he was, could de- 
tect no sign of flattery. In his later days his lordship 
had missed the deference accorded to him when a 
Colonial Governor, and he appreciated the homage which 
was conveyed in the most delicate manner by the 
Colonel, and, very soon in the voyage, by the other 
guests. 

It fell out as the Colonel supposed. Lord Boulders 
did question him about the mine, and he answered at 
first cautiously, so that his lordship was forced to return 
to the subject again. Then he played off Neyland, and 
when the week had passed Lord Boulders had consented 
to be chairman, on the condition that Elmore’s report 
was favourable. 

“T have done my share of the work,” said the Colonel 
later to himself, “and Ferdinand must do his share—if 
Marion fails. They had better marry, and settle on the 
Hacienda Morro before I go there. The Hacienda 
Morro! Once there with twenty of my old filibusters, 
no law could reach me. I wonder how Beatrice would 
like the idea? I could represent the hacienda as a 
castle, the valley as a kingdom, herself as the queen. 
I think so.” He rang the bell. 

His man appeared, a servant who combined the duties 
of butler, waiter, and valet. This man had a fascination 
_ for the Colonel’s guests. He was so little hke a menial, 
so much like a brigand; being hard, rugged, and sullen, 
with smouldering black eyes, and huge moustaches, 
trimmed to conceal an old wound on the cheek. 

“Well, Gomez,” said the Colonel, looking at the man 
with a slight smile, “ you are no doubt reconciled to this 
climate? ” 

“Malediction!” growled Gomez, under his mous- 
taches. 

“There is a lady who wishes you to be her footman. 
How do you like the idea? Silk stockings, pink velvet 
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doublet, and powdered hair. You would resemble a 
matador.” 

“It pleases your honour to make sport of me.” 

“You are not gallant, Gomez. What shall I say to — 
the lady?” 

“ Tf the sefior no longer has use for me, I would like to 
go back to my country, where I would know well how 
to deal with those who insult me.” 

“An insult!” said the Colonel, with a frown. 

“Yes, sefior,” said the man firmly; “ you forget that I 
am not a servant, and it is.an insult to make sport of me.” | 

“So!” said the Colonel coldly. “ You can go, then.” 

The man looked at his master with proud reproach, 
then, without a word, turned to the door. 

“You can go, Captain Gomez.” 

Gomez spun round, his head up, eyes blazing, and his 
hand at the salute. 

“You will procure here,’ continued the Colonel 
sharply, “forty of the latest breach-loading rifles, ten 
thousand rounds of cartridges, and take ship to Lima. 
There you will get together forty of the most trusted 
men of the old band, horse them, and proceed to the old. 
rendezvous.” 

“The Hacienda Morro?” 

“You will hear of my movements through the old 
agent. Does that suit you better than the post of lady’s 
maid?” 

Gomez brought his heels together and saluted. “ Ah, 
my Colonel, I live again. I smell the carne el cuero. 
I hear the music of the fandango, the rattle of accoutre- 
ments, the wind blowing over the vast forest of Mon- 
tana.” 

“ Ay, comrade,” said the Colonel, with a sinister smile. 
“We lived then.” 

Gomez saluted, twisted his moustaches, and swaggered 
out and down the stairs. 

The Colonel leant back, looking up at the tobacco 
smoke curling up. 
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“We lived then! Lived! Can I ever forget the dark 
forest, and the darker tragedy it holds?) And yet I am 
going back! And yet I am sending out this poor devil 
of an engineer and his little boy! How the boy called 
up the dead, the memory of that little dark face, with its 
eagle nose and strange, fierce grey eyes, and her head 
bent over in tears! Will I never forget, never?” 

A look of terrible remorse crept over his face, leaving it 
ashy grey and lined. But it stayed there only a moment. 
With a harsh laugh he rose and went out. His erect, mili- 
tary figure was now well known in Throgmorton Street, 
and jaded City men, always anxious for the relaxation 
that a fresh type afforded, were glad to entertain the 
stranger who had daringly proposed to enter within 
their territory, to listen to his story of war and love, 
and to give him tips that were of no value to him, 
and to relate to him the scandal—for of all scandal- 
mongers there is no one greater than he whose time is 
passed in the storm and struggle, in the shifts and sallies 
and whirligig of the share market. They smiled good- 
humouredly when he ventured an opinion on their busi- 
ness, and gravely related extravagant myths when he 
asked for information—after their way. But all the time 
the keen, hard grey eyes of the soldier were measuring 
the man he himself proposed to victimise, and his quick 
brain was storing up all the hints and suggestions they 
dropped among themselves. 


CHAPTER V 
A WARNING 


WHILE the Colonel was busily engaged preparing the 
way for his mining venture his confederates on board the 
Guanaco had been quietly studying James Elmore, the 
engineer. i 

Elmore, however, was not a man to be easily read. 
He had not lived two years in Johannesburg without 
learning the lesson that reticence is a virtue to be culti- 
vated, and when Mr. Ferdinand began his advances, he 
found himself baffled by the engineer’s blank refusal to 
discuss the question of the mission at all. 

Miss Colston and Jack were great friends. One day 
they were sitting, Jack mm a lounge chair propped up, 
and Miss Colston by his side, with her chin in her hands 
and her eyes fixed on the sea. 

“What are you thinking of, little boy?” 

“The sea is a basin,” said Jack slowly, “and the sky 
is the lid. In the night the lid shuts down, and we are 
alone in the dark with the Big Thing.” 

“The Big Thing !” 

“It sleeps at the bottom of the sea in the day,” he 
continued solemnly, “and when it breathes the water 
moves. In the night it comes up. It creeps round and 
round, after the ships. I seed it the other night, through 
the hole in the cabin. It is blind and can’t smell, but it 
opens its mouth wide, and if the steamer goes in it is 
lost.” : 
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“Who put that awful idea into your head?” 

__ “It comed there. There’s a many things in the sea, 
but they don’t talk, as they’re afraid the Big Thing will 
hear them. They always live in a hush, always—with 
frighted eyes all starey; and the Big Thing creeps 
round, in a hush, too. I want to go where things can 
speak. This round and round makes my head tired.” 

“ Cheer up, Jack,” said his brother, “and very soon I'll 
give you a great blue and red parrot that will talk and 
whistle and bark like a dog.” 

“ And a pony, and the flowers and the green trees?” 
And the little boy, shaking himself from his weariness, 
sat up with sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks. “TI will 
make a house in a big tree and hear the birds talk and 
laugh. And I can keep ants and caterpillars. Will we 
come there to-night?” 

“Not to-night, sonny.” 

“But I will get there, shall I?” 

* Oh, yes; and you'll get strong and brown,” said the 
elder brother, taking the fragile hand and stroking it 
fondly. 

Miss Colston leant back and looked at them with an 
_ expression full of pain. Elmore, glancing up with a 
smile, detected the look. She rose and walked to the 
side. 

“ What is it?” he whispered, joining her. 

“Tt hurt me to hear you talk like that to him. The 
country is not what you imagine. It is dry, depressing, 
and almost treeless. You must not take him with you, 
but when we land leave him with me. Oh, why did you 
bring him?” 

“T scarcely understand,” he said, after a pause. “ Your 
father warned me at the last moment not to take him, 
and then said I was right. I am afraid there is some 
mystery behind all this.” 

“T cannot say,” she murmured, “ but he is so weak and 
the country is so dreary—so terrible in its monotony.” 

“Is that all?” he said, somewhat sternly. 
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“All? Oh, you do not know. I have lived there. I 
have crossed the pampas—the wide, deadly flats, where | 
there is no green thing, nor living creature beside the 
suffering mules and the tired men; where there is no 
shade, no relief from the intolerable heat, until the dreary 
night closes down, in a silence that is appalling, on the 
dreary day.” 

“Ts that all?” he insisted, “or are you not keeping 
back something ?” 

He looked at her coldly, and she met his glance with 
a look of entreaty. They were wonderful eyes, dark and 
fathomless, but he saw no beauty in them. 

“Vou have told me I am doing wrong. It is not a 
light thing to say, and if you have cause for your words 
you should have told me before. What you have said 
does not alarm me, for the boy needs sunshine and 
warmth. I ask you again, is there anything you have 
kept back ?” 

“T have told you,” she said softly, “because you are 
strong and he is weak; because when you are wrapt up 
in your work, the loneliness will crush him; because I 
love him.” 

“T love him, too,” he said with a glance at Jack. 
“Why, sonny, what has become of the lady’s pear?” 

“Tt runned away,” he said, “ down a hole.” 

His brother looked round for the hole. “ Where?” 
he asked. 

Jack opened his mouth wide and pointed down the 
gaping throat. Then he blinked solemnly up at his 
brother. 

Pe Youvate it? 7 

“T specks I did. I were sitting here with my mouth 
open, like the Big Thing, when flop! the pear jumped 
right in—see ?” 

Elmore looked at his brother with a puzzled glance, 
and Jack studied his face attentively. 

“T were so ’sprised,” he murmured, “that | ate him— 
see?” 
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“Tm sorry,” said Elmore, turning to Miss Colston, with 
a half-smile. 

“Sorry!” she replied, with a ringing laugh. “I would 
not have missed that explanation for all the pears you 
could bring me.” 

“1 cannot make out,” he said, still apologetic, “where 
he gets these ideas.” 

“ He has the gift of imagination ; and it is a pity,” she 
continued frankly, “ that you have not a share in it.” 

“I would like to know your opinion of me,” he said, 
with an amused smile. 

She looked at him steadily for some moments. “I 
think you are a cold, self-contained, conscientious man, 
who would always do your duty in a mechanical way, and 
about the worst companion for a little boy.” 

“TI think you are mistaken,” he said quietly. 

“I trust I am,” she said, with a slight curl of her lip, 
“and if I am, you will leave him with me when you go to 
the mine.” 

“We have always been together,” he said, “except 
when | was in South Africa, and it was then he grew ill. 
I will not leave him out of my care again until he is 
strong. So please say no more about it, and I must 
endeavour to bear up under your unflattering opinion.” 

She stooped down to kiss the little chap, then with 
a slight bow to Elmore, moved away, evidently piqued, 
while he sat down in the chair, feeling worried and ill 
at ease. He was convinced that there was something 
in the business that was not straightforward. For him- 
self he did not care, but he dreaded any risk to the little 
brother. There was the touch of a small hand on his, 
and a little voice spoke out in tired tones. 

“Brother, the sea is my head, moving round and 
round.” 

He took Jack in his lap, and spoke to him in a low 
voice of the wonderful things in the sea, the corals and 
the caves, until the drowsy eyes closed. Then he carried 
him off softly. 
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“Put him in my bunk,” said the Captain; “he'll find 
it cooler and steadier.” 

“That chap’s sterling oak,” said the skipper to Miss 
Colston, “ he looks after that little chap like a woman. 
That's a queer youngster. I told him the other day | 
was tried. Says he, “ You go and lie down, and I'll take 
care of the ship’. ‘How would you manage?’ says I. 
‘Why,’ he says, after thinking, ‘I would stand with my 
hands behind me, so, placing his legs apart, ‘then Pd 
look up to the mast, then [d stare hard at the sailors, 
so, and he glared at the bo’s’n, ‘then I’d say, Here, Mr. 
Smith, send some one aft to coil that rope, do you hear, 
you lubber? This ship’s not a—perambulator!’ You 
take note of this, miss: when that child has got his eyes 
fixed as if he were looking beyond the blue, he’s just 
making a mental note of something. When I saw you 
three sitting together awhile ago, I passed the remark to 
Mr. Ferdinand, ‘ What a pretty group!’” 

“And what did Mr. Ferdinand say?” 

“ Here he comes, miss. I was telling Miss Colston 
what a picture the three made in the bows.” 

“Of domestic bliss,’ said Ferdinand, with a sneer, 
“ruffled, it seemed to me, by one of those trifling mis- 
understandings which serve to enhance the joy of re- 
conciliation.” 

“There are two people in this ship,’ said the Captain 
slowly, “that I’d be proud to call my friends, and they’re 
Miss Colston and Mr. Elmore.” 

“That’s scarcely flattering to me, Captain.” 

“T leave flattery to them that say one thing with the 
tongue and another with the eyes; ” and the Captain 
marched off stiffly, with his hands behind him. 

“The Captain seems to have a cloudy idea that he 
was giving you the benefit of his sympathy,” said Fer- 
dinand; “ but if he knew everything perhaps he would 
find in me a more fitting subject for condolence.” 

“Do you wish me to agree with you?” she said coldly. 

“Marion, you are trying me very hard. Is it fair? 
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_We are partners in this business, and you treat me as if 
I were your enemy. 1 have loved you for years with 
your father’s approval, with his good wishes—more than 
that, with his ardent support; but | have never pre- 
sumed to appeal to ” 

“Why do you remind me of it now, then?” she said, 
with an effort. 

“ Because I cannot bear to see you kind to that prig 
of an engineer.” 

“Tam not kind to him,” she said proudly. 

“Tf it is not kindness,” he said gloomily, “what is it? 
You smile at him, you laugh with him, you grow in- 
terested in your talk.” 

“Evidently you keep a close watch on me,’ she 
answered scornfully. 

“Good heavens, Marion, you are never out of my 
_thoughts—never. What has he done that you should 
seek him out?” 

“T do not seek him,’ she retorted coldly; “ besides, 
you forget that it is my duty to carry out this distasteful 
work which necessitates some sort of conversation.” 

“There is no need,” he said, “there is no need for 
you to take another step that must be distasteful. Be- 
lieve me, I had no part in that. I was against your in- 
clusion. in the plan, and I can carry it through without 
your help.” 

“How?” she said quickly, with heightened colour and 
sparkling eyes. 

“Simply enough,” he said. “I have in my possession 
an original document drawn up by him.” He paused and 
noted her growing interest. “If I were to tell you,” he 
said, “you would warn him. I see it in your face, but 
by Heaven!” he continued, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, “if-you do you will be responsible for the ruin 
that will fall, not upon him or upon me, although we 
would both be involved, but upon your father.” 

“On my father!” she said, startled. 

“Ves,” he continued, in a voice of menace, “ on Colonel 
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Colston. I have been patient long in the hope of 
winning your love, but if you place a limit to my patience 
yours is the responsibility for the consequences. I tell 
you this not in menace, but in warning. You have placed 
this man, this stranger, before me, placed his interest 
before your father, and that will end all.” 

“What am I to do?” she murmured. 

“Do? Leave this matter to me,’ he said quickly, 
with a return to his more gentle manner. “You have 
said it is distasteful to you. Well, take no further 
action; and, Marion, if you cannot love me, do not think 
of Elmore—he is already pledged.” ; 

“Really, Mr. Ferdinand, you are intolerable. Mr. 
Elmore and his love affairs have not the least interest 
for me; please do not refer to him again.” ; 

“ Ah, Marion, pardon me, and if you can, pity me. 
I am even jealous of the attention you pay that little 
boy.” He looked at her appealingly, with the look of a 
dog almost in his black eyes, shining out of his pallid 
face, the more pallid for its fringe of black beard. 

“And do you wish me to take no interest in him 
also?” she asked scornfully. 

“It would be base to ask that. The boy is ill, he is 
perhaps dying.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she cried. “If anything should 
happen to him I would feel that I was guilty.” 

“The brother insisted. His is the blame.” 

“ But he has not our knowledge of the country. You 
must promise me that you will let the little fellow run 
into no risk. If ill happens to him I will never forgive 
you, no, never.” 

“But consider! ‘The child is weak, and the country— 
well, you know the pampas and the mountains.” 

“I don’t care, I don’t care,’ she cried passionately, 
“he must not suffer.” 

“Marion, what I can do for him I will: more I cannot 
say. But as for Elmore himself, he must take his 
chance.” 
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“ And what is that chance?” she whispered. 

“Tt is such as other men have taken when they are 
working with Colonel Colston,’ he said darkly. “ His 
risk is no greater than mine, not so great; since when his 
task is ended, and he can end it for himself safely, 
mine begins, with the development of that larger 
scheme.” 

“There is a risk, then?” she said, searching his face. 

“ There may be a risk for him if he is fool enough to 
be too honest,” he said, with a hard smile, “ but for me, 
I tell you I would not move another inch in this business, 
so certain are the dangers before me, if it were not for 
your sake.” 

“T am groping in the dark. You frighten me by what 
you keep back. Speak plainly, and let me judge for 
myself.” 

“There are some things,’ he said gravely, “that I 
cannot tell your father’s daughter. But trust me, have 
some faith in me, and I swear you shall have no cause to 
dread anything. I will do this if you give me hope, 
I will send Elmore and the boy back by return of 
steamer.” 

“Tf I trust you,” she whispered, looking at him with a 
pale face as she remembered her father’s words, “if you 
send them back, may I too return?” 

“To make love to him!” he said passionately. OBY 
Heaven, no! I am not so generous. If I do this you 
must remain as my wife.” 

“No,” she said faintly, “no!” 


CHAPTER VI 
A FORGED REPORT 


FERDINAND had given Elmore a draft report of the 
mine, and this the engineer examined with the air of a 
man who expects little for his trouble. Very soon, 
however, something caught his attention, and he settled 
down to read through it carefully, and as he read a look 
of intense amazement gathered on his face. 

Going on deck he sought out Ferdinand, who was in 
the smoke-room sitting alone apparently absorbed in 
no very pleasant reflections. His ready smile came to 
his lips, however, when he saw Elmore at the door. 

“Sit down!” he said. “ Steward, two cocktails.” 

“Not for me,” said Elmore coldly. 

“Do you never drink?” said Ferdinand irritably. 
“You don’t smile. [ve not heard you laugh. You give 
me the blues, and Heaven knows I am worried enough.” 

“So I should think. I have read through this thing,” 
taking from his pocket the report, “and I wish to know 
whether you mean it as a joke.” 

“A joke! I did not find it such.” 

“So you wrote it—or shall I say, forged it?” 

“Upon my word, Elmore, you try my patience.” 

“T have read this report, and I find it is almost word 
for word a copy of a report which I drew up on a Trans- 
vaal mine. You must have known, I presume, that I 
would have detected the resemblance.” 

“ Of course,’ said Ferdinand blandly. 
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“Then what the devil do you mean by such a piece of 
transparent trickery?” 

“Don’t get excited,” said Ferdinand, laughing. “You 
should be pleased at the compliment. You will do me 
the credit of admitting that, though I have followed your 
style, the facts are different.” 

“T am not a child,’ said Elmore. “That report must 
have been drawn up long after your visit to Peru, if you 
have ever been there, and since you are capable of adapt- 
ing my words, you probably invented your facts, as you 
call them.” 

“My dear fellow,’ said Ferdinand calmly, “I don't 
know why you should take this high hand with me, and 
I do not care. I was against accepting you for the post, 
but Colonel Colston insisted that you were the right 
man. He paid you, very foolishly, a heavy fee, and he 
placed so much trust in you that he allows the whole 
success of his work to hang on you. I ask you now, do 
you think you are acting well by him?” 

“But what am I to understand of a document like 
this?” 

“TI do not myself see that there is anything in it to 
arouse your suspicions. On the contrary, if you think 
for a moment, the copy is a proof of its genuineness ; for 
if there had been anything wrong you would have been 
the last person to whom I would have shown it. Besides, 
my dear fellow, this paper cannot possibly influence 
your judgment when you make an examination of the 
mine.” 

“T don’t understand it,’ said Elmore gruffly. 

“T will do this. You may make a copy of this report 
and hold it, so that if you do find any ground of com- 
plaint against me you can make use of it to prove that 
I must have been a bad egg because I copied another 
man’s report. You see I have so much faith in the mine 
that I am willing to run the risk.” 

“Nonsense!” said Elmore doubtfully. “Perhaps I 
have been too hasty.” 
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“But I insist,” said Ferdinand, with polite firmness. 
“T know you do not like me, and I cannot say I love 
you; but at the same time I like to retain a man’s 
self-respect. You said that I had forged this. That 
is a strong expression. I wish you therefore to make a 
copy of the report and to keep it by you until you have 
examined the mine. You can then see whether my 
facts are correct.” 

Ferdinand continued to press this upon Elmore, and 
made it so much a personal question that at last the 
engineer consented to make a copy of the papet. 

Ferdinand went away aft with a curious smile on his 
lips. — 

“Tt’s the way with these men,” he mused, “who are 
so stubbornly fixed in their honesty. They are as easy 
to twist as a child. He does not think much of my 
report now, but I wonder what he will think of it when 
he sees it reproduced as his own? If he lives to see 
it, of course.” 

As the voyage lengthened out Jack grew stronger, 
until at last he was always on his feet, either paying 
a visit to the seamen in their stuffy quarters, or following 
the big quartermaster on his duties, or making a tre- 
mendous pretence at pulling on a rope. He was ready 
to talk to any one; and the dumbest sailor of the crew, 
who seldom said anything beyond a grunt, would submit 
to be cross-examined about his female relatives. At 
first the sailors told him yarns; but they never had 
the chance to spin more than two, for, having got the 
hang of their methods, he would fix them with his round, 
solemn eyes, and tell them the most extraordinary tales 
about the sea, and ships, until they would forget to 
smoke. 

They entered the Gulf Stream, whose warm waters 
glowed with life and colour, touched at New Orleans 
just long enough to make them long for land, passed 
along to Panama, were whirled through glaring foliage 
to the blue waters of the Pacific, and took passage with- 
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out delay in a dirty little coaster to Lima. A new 
population seemed to spring up around them. ‘The 
sailors were coloured, the passengers rang the changes 
on every shade from ebony to white, and many races 
were combined in one individual—neero lips, the long, 
- coarse hair of the Indian, the lantern jaws of the 
Spaniard. The people talked perpetually. They 
laughed, they gesticulated, they grew into sudden passion 
over trifles, and forgot their anger the next instant, and, 
as a foil to them was the reserved calm of pure-blooded 
Spaniards, whose blood had thinned. 

Ferdinand seemed to change in the bright atmosphere 
among these new people; changed with his clothing. 
His neat yachting cap was replaced by a fine Panama 
straw, a gleaming red cummerbund encircled his waist, 
and his eyes sparkled, and his politeness was more ex- 
pansive and more dangerous. He was at home, like the 
rattlesnake on the hot sands. 

As the blood in his veins ran quickly, as it does in the 
sun-warmed rattlesnake, a change for the worse was 
noticed in two of the others. Miss Colston looked with 
something like abhorrence at the dark, light-hearted, 
shallow people about her, and she followed Ferdinand 
with a glance that was sometimes timid, and more often 
full of suspicion. In the little boy the change again 
grew marked. At first the brighter sunshine, the 
glorious colours, the perpetual chatter, filled him with 
_ delight, that sent him capering from stern to bow ina 
wild endeavour to miss nothing; but gradually he grew 
listless, until as the voyage ended he would not move 
from his chair, and would sit for hours with his large eyes 
open. Elmore himself was wrapped up in his own com- 
posure as in a cloak. He took the changing scenes 
without surprise and without much interest. His 
thoughts were continually fixed either on the object of 
his journey, or his love, or his little brother. 

At last they arrived. The dreary, arid shore stood 
under the lee in all its brown ugliness, relieved a little 
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by the white houses of the town and the gay colours of 
the dark-skinned, indolent people. | 

“I am sorry, Elmore,” said Ferdinand, as they sat 
together the first evening in the “patio” of the hotel, 
“that I cannot go with you. There are many matters 
which urgently require my attention here, but I have a 
trusted guide who accompanied me on my last trip, and 
he will escort you. After all, perhaps it would be better 
if you went without me, since your judgment will be 
absolutely uninfluenced.” 

“Ts the man here?” said Elmore briefly. 

“He is here. Pedro, the muleteer. He is a man of 
action, after your own heart; silent, but prompt.” He 
rose, and presently returned with a native picturesquely 
dressed. 

Elmore looked at the man carelessly at first, and then 
with a keen glance, for he saw the man was taking 
evident stock of him. Their eyes met. They grappled 
for a pause, then the black eyes wavered before the cold 
blue eyes. 

“That man,’ was Elmore’s thought, “ will give trouble 
if I don’t master him. Does he know his duty,” he said, 
“that he is to lead while I control?” 

He will take his orders from you.” 


“Si, sefior,’ said Pedro. “I have ten mules of the © 
best, and my desire is to reach the mine as soon as 
possible.” 


“That is well,’ said Elmore. “I would like to know 
how long the journey will take, what supplies you have, 
the nature of the country we travel over, the distance we 
cover in a day?” 

“We shall be several days on the road, and there are 
supplies for ten days. We shall do twenty miles in the 
day, and for three days before entering the mountains 
we shall pass over the pampas, where the sefior will find 
little water and much discomfort.” 

“ That is well answered, Pedro. On the seventh day, 
then, we must be at the mine.” 
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Pedro took another furtive look at the engineer, then 
withdrew and Ferdinand also. 

A moment later Miss Colston entered the “patio” as 
Elmore was still standing. 

“ What have you decided? Tell me,” she asked, with 
brilliant eyes telling of suppressed excitement. 

“ Why, Miss Colston?” he said, in a tone of surprise. 
“ We have discussed nothing that should give you alarm. 
We were merely mapping out the journey with the guide, 
as Mr. Ferdinand does not go.” 

“ Ah, I knew it! And that man, does he go?” 

“Yes. What is the matter?” 

She looked at him earnestly. “Mr. Elmore, I have 
warned you once before. I warn you again. I know 
that man. He is a desperado—an outlaw—whose par- 
don has been purchased. He is not a muleteer, and Mr. 
Ferdinand would not have selected a man like that, 
with the full knowledge he has of his character, unless 
he has some sinister object.” 

“ Miss Colston,” said Elmore, “ you have used language 
of warning before, but you have never given me a single 
reason for your suspicion.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a stamp of her foot, “you are 
cold. I know thisman. I know Mr. Ferdinand. They 


~ are both men to be feared.” 


“But in this matter they must be guided by your 
father.” 
“My father is to be more feared,” she whispered, 


growing deadly pale. 


He smiled. 

“ Mr. Elmore,” she said, drawing herself up and speak- 
ing with a solemnity that was convincing, “I know that 
this enterprise is not honest. I know it from a sad ex- 
perience of their ways, and because I myself was allotted 
a part in the conspiracy to warp your judgment and to 
influence you to write a report favourable to the mine, 
which I believe has no existence. I entered into the 
conspiracy willingly, and merit your contempt; but I 
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saw it was hopeless, and never attempted to carry out 
my part of the contract.” She smiled bitterly. “I be- 
lieve, however, that Mr. Ferdinand has made the attempt, 
and I presume he has failed.” 

“What you have said, Miss Colston, does not surprise 
me. I have had to deal with men before who are 
clever and not very scrupulous. It is a risk we must 
expect in our profession, and we guard against it.” 

“But you don’t understand,” she said impatiently. 
“These men will not fail. Think! Have you not done 
anything that will give them an advantage ? Have 
_ you,” she continued, dropping her voice, “done any- 
thing that will make it impossible for you to send any 
other report than what they wish sent?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Well, then, they will intimidate you when you reach 
the mine. I am certain of it.” 

“T thank you for putting me on my guard, Miss 
Colston; but it is my duty to proceed, and if they try 
intimidation, well, I think they will fail.” 

She made an imploring gesture. 

“ Consider,” he said, “ no enterprise involving the least 
risk would ever be taken if every vague report were 
heeded. If the mine is worthless no power would tempt 
me to make a favourable report.” 

“Not if they threatened your life?” she asked, with a 
burning glance. 

“Those things are not done now,” he said. “ But 
I will report myself and my journey to the British Consul 
before starting.” 

Her hands fell to her side, and the tears came into 
her eyes. “ But you will not take the little one,” she 
whispered. 

“Yes,” he said coldly, “he will go with me.” 

“Oh, you are selfish,” she cried passionately. “Is 
there nothing I can say that will move you? Consider, 
what would become of him if anything happened to 
you: b) ” 
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“ My dear Miss Colston, you talk as if I were bent on 
an expedition of great danger. I am much obliged to 
you for the kindness you have shown Jack on the voyage, 
but I think you are too anxious.” 

“I wish you could feel a little of the foreboding that 
fills me,’ she said. ‘This country has none but painful 
memories for me, for I have seen plans carried out which 
have ended in darkest tragedy and failure. It seems to 
me as if there brooded over the land a curse, handed 
down from the peaceful nation despoiled and slaughtered 
by the Spaniards, but never before has the presentiment 
of sorrow weighed so heavily upon me as now.” 

He looked at her with fresh interest. Her magnificent 
eyes were fixed, her face of singular pallor had an ex- 
pression inexplicably sad, and when she turned her eyes 
upon him he felt stirred by a sensation of doubt and 
fear. 

A little figure came running into the “patio”. “A 
man came into my room,” he cried eagerly. ‘“ He crept 
round, and he crept round, feeling ; and he stood looking 
at me.” 

Hie caught her hand and his brother’s and stood 
between them, linking them together. 

“ This is another fiction of yours,” said Elmore, looking 
down at the boy. 

“You two has been talking loud words, like two 

~ women-girls I saw in the street, and they snapped their 

fingers. You must be kind to each other, you must.” 

“What did the man do in your room?” she asked. 

“He jes looked at me; and there was nothing but his 
eyes, for his face was in the dark, and he put his finger 
on his lips, so, and he shook his head, and then he drew 
his hand across his neck quick, and turned his head sharp 
to one side. Then he went out, and I runned away. | 
was not frighted, but the dark was all moving.” 

“T will go and see,” said Elmore. 

“And you will stay with me, Jack. We will go across 
the square, where there are many lamps to chase away 
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the dark, to the big church. There you will hear music, 
and see the lamps swinging like stars.” 

They went out, and presently Elmore found them in 
the silent cathedral, among a quiet group of kneeling 
women. Standing back in the shadow of one of the 
pillars he watched Miss Colston’s bent figure and Jack 


at her side, his face turned up to the dim spaces of the 
lofty roof. | 


CHAPTER (Vil 
RIGGING THE MARKET 


Miss DUNELL had thrown herself into the City world 
with much zest, and had found a keen excitement in the 
gambling which, under the disguise of ordinary business 
transactions, involved thousands in the most gigantic 
ventures of chance. Women are not such good losers as 
men as a rule, but they have the gambling instinct, and 
when they do speculate, they stop at no half-measures. 
Miss Dunell had not the slightest hesitation in turning 
to use the homage paid her by the young brokers at 
her levées. Colonel Colston was an habitual attendant. 
He liked to be seen in the Park with the most beautiful 
woman there. He liked it because he had much 
gallantry; but he liked it more for the opportunity it 
gave him of meeting many eligible young men whom he 
could invite to lunch, with a view to business. He paid 
court to her in an airy way, which she accepted in a 
like spirit, and he made her presents which she accepted 
always with a fresh air of delight that greatly pleased 
him. 

He found her one morning in one of her most graceful 
attitudes. 

“The battle has opened,” he said. “I have heard from 
Elmore, and his report is splendid. He has inspected 
the mines and thoroughly bears out my facts. You are 
the first to learn.” 

“You have really received the report?” she asked, 
with a look of joy. 
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“Yes, the prospectus will be out next week. In a 
fortnight the shares will go up to 42 premium. 1| will 
sell at £2. They will then fall to below par, below 41, 
you know, and I will catch the ‘bears ’.” 

“You will catch the ‘ bears’! ” 

He laughed like a boy. “Yes, I have thought out a 
magnificent plan where you could help me. Your little 
interest would be worth £2,000 to you.” 

“ How delightful!” she exclaimed, clapping her hands, 
‘and what will you make?” 

“What do you think?” he said, sitting down and 
looking at her with undisguised admiration. 

She arched her brow. “Perhaps 45,000.” 

“Thirty times that! Thirty times that, my dear 
young lady. I won't be satisfied with anything short of 
Z 150,000.” 

“Then you will leave us, | suppose?” she said, with a 
sigh. 

‘“T have already made my preparations for flight.” 

“ Blight!” 

“Like the swallows—a migratory flight. I ama 
bird of passage. I follow Nature round the world, and 
woo her in her most winsome garb. | will live in one © 
perpetual spring.” 

“And I am to remain in this land of gloom?” she 
asked. — 

“T hope you will come with us,” he said. “You are 
made for greater things; and I know of a retreat, amid 
surroundings that are full of the greatest charm, where 
you would be the queen.” 

“Ts this one of your castles in Spain?” 

“No, the realm—it is real, beautiful, and ancient—is ~ 
a, palace, set within a valley, on the borders of a lovely 
lake, under skies that are always blue, amid a people 
who would acknowledge you as queen. It would be 
a novelty—a change as wonderful as the geni of old 
provided. It would amuse you.” 

“My dear Colonel, I have no ambition to reign in a 
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desert island. I shall marry a good man and settle down 
to a humdrum life.” 

“Tam a fairly good man,” said the Colonel. 

“ How far did you say it was from Lima to the gold 
mine?” she asked. 3 

“ Did I ever say how far it was?” he replied carelessly. 
“ About eight days’ journey.” 

“Then that report you received must have been 
forged,” she said, looking at him suddenly, with a glance 
full of meaning. 

“Forged!” he cried suddenly, starting up. 

“ I suppose that is the word, is it not? For evidently 
Mr. Elmore could not have seen the mine. You see I 
heard from him yesterday by wire, and he said he was 
then leaving for Lima.” 

The Colonel swore under his breath, then leant back 
and looked at her with an air of astonishment and ad- 
miration. 

“It is wrong of him not to have told you, is it not?” 
she said gently. “Lord Boulders puts very great trust 
in Mr. Elmore. He said that if the report were not good 
he would have no connection with the Company, as 
people had warned him against it. I must tell him that 
Mr. Elmore cannot have seen the mine.” 

The Colonel’s hand was firm as he stroked his mous- 
tache, but his eyes shot a look at the fair speaker that 
- was not pleasant. 

“Tf I were queen,” she went on, with a smile, “I would 
appoint you my prime minister. You look so terrifying 
sometimes. Is it not strange that the report should have 
been written before the mine was examined? ” 

“Very strange!” he said, in muffled tones. 

“You must wait now for another month, I suppose? ” 

“TI think I can explain,” he said. “You see Elmore 
had all the facts on board, and he must have been con- 
vinced of their genuineness, so he sent a preliminary 
report.” | 

“ Ah!” she said. “Now I would never have thought 
of that. I must tell Lord Boulders.” | 
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“If you do, Miss Dunell,” he said carelessly, “the 
shares will not be worth waste paper, and you will ruin 
me. 
“Oh, I should not lke to make that return for your 
kindness.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said quietly. “Let me assure 
you that the mine is all right; but if Boulders withdrew, 
the people interested in the affair would suffer, whereas 
if nothing were said, they would recoup themselves for 
their trouble, and your interest would probably amount 
to 45,000.” 

“Five thousand?” she said indifferently. 

“Perhaps 410,000,” he said, “if all goes on as well 
as I think.” 

“Ten thousand pounds! How good it sounds! Al 
most as good as your romantic proposition to me to be 
queen of a realm palace. Where is that kingdom?” 

“It is beyond the Andes,” he said, bending another 
hard look upon her, “in a place that is known only to 
myself and a few others; where there is a dead city, 
older than any in Europe, built by the Aztecs, with 
magnificent spaces and shady alcoves, where the vine 
and the pomegranate grow about the walls.” 

“A dead city without population? How awful!” 

“There are people there, gay and handsome, delight- 
ing in music and laughter and dancing, whose nights are 
spent in the warm, bright air beneath rustling palms or 
on the white sands of the lake.” 

“Tt is an entrancing picture. And what position do 
you hold there?” 

“When I am there I am the chief—the cacique,” said 
the Colonel. “No arm can reach me there, however 
long. Will you come?” 

“As one of your guests?” 

“As my guest,” said the Colonel, with a bow; “and 
I should like to include Mr. and Mrs. Milcent. As an 
astronomer, Mr. Milcent would be interested in the Inca 
Sun Temple.” 
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She laughed pleasantly. “I should die of fear in such 
a place, so remote, so isolated, where no arm, however 
long, can reach you. Another cruise in your yacht, if 
you ask me, I should enjoy. And now farewell. You 
don’t think I should see Lord Boulders? ” 

“T think not,” said the Colonel. 

She looked thoughtfully at him for a few moments. 

“Do you know, Colonel, my memory is so bad that I 
would like you to write down what you think I will 
make.” 

The Colonel, with a grim look, wrote down the figures. 

“It is strange,’ he said with irony, “how forgetful 
women are in these matters.” He felt in his pocket and 
the look of easy confidence came into his face. “I had 
almost forgotten this broker's note. That deal in 
American rails you asked me to carry out for you against 
my advice shows a loss of £100. If you will draw out a 
cheque, I will pay the broker to-morrow.” 

“A cheque!” she exclaimed. “ How preposterous! ” 

The Colonel smiled. “It must be paid to-morrow.” 

“ Ah,” she went on calmly, “no doubt Lord Boulders 
will pay. Mr. Elmore never showed me these notes.” 

Colonel Colston took the slip of paper with a laugh. 
“Don’t let it trouble you. Confess you bluffed me over 
the prospectus and the broker’s note; that is, you gained 
your point by exposing my hand, and its weakness.” 

“T am afraid you needed a lesson, Colonel,” she said, 
with a smile. 
- The Colonel was obliged to delay the issue of his 
prospectus for three weeks, and cabled to Ferdinand at 
Lima to stop all communication from the mine at all 
hazards. Then the prospectus was preceded by a number 
of judicious paragraphs, and by a few more judicious 
tips in the Auction Mart and the “ Thieves’ Kitchen ”. 
And when the prospectus appeared with a strikingly 
favourable report from Mr. Elmore, to the effect that 
300,000 tons of paying ore, averaging, according to a 
number of samples, from one ounce to three ounces per 
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ton, were in sight, and that the difficulties of transport — 


could easily be surmounted, the application for shares 
was great. The capital of the mine was £300,000, of 
which the vendors took only £75,000 in cash and 
#50,000 in shares. £100,000 was offered to the public 
for subscription in £1 shares at par, the rest being held 
in reserve. 2 

The shares went to a premium of 15s. in three days, 
when “stags” sold out to take their profits, the “ stags ” 
being those friends of the directors who had been placed 
on the “ ground floor” and to whom allotments had been 
made at par for their friendly offices. Colonel. Colston 
himself sold 5,000 shares, not in his own name, but in the 
name of a “stag” to whom he had allotted that number 
of shares. On this selling the shares dropped from 41 
15s. to £1 1s. 6d., and the Colonel demonstrated his 
faith in the mine by buying largely at that figure. This 
he did in his own name, when the shares gradually rose 
again during the next fortnight to £1 17s. 6d. 

At this stage the Colonel worked out a scheme to 
squeeze the “bears”. Rumours were put about that 
Lord Boulders intended to resign the chairmanship, and 
that one or two other directors had sold their shares. 
After this, Mr. Bragg, one of the greatest “bears” in the 
market, found himself at a dinner, taking in Miss Dunell. 
The conversation turned upon speculation, and as she 
confessed to knowing Colonel Colston, Mr. Bragg art- 
fully put a few leading questions, which elicited the 
artless admission from her that Colonel Colston was 
surprised at the support that had been given to the mine, 
as there was practically no water on the ground for 
working the mills, and that fact would undoubtedly be 
made public within a few days, when the shares would 
fall. Mr. Brage kept a close watch on the dealings, and 
he found that there was some selling by one of Colonel 
Colston’s friends. On this he made his plunge and sold 
a heavy “bear” of £2,000 in shares. Immediately this 
became known the other “bears ” started selling with the 
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result that shares went down to 41. At this stage the 
Colonel stepped in and began to buy. 

The “bears” were caught short of shares. They had, 
in fact, oversold. . A few thousands they picked up by 
paying 41 10s., but the bulk was held tightly by Colonel 
Colston, and the shares jumped up from £1 Ios. to £2, 
from £2 to £3, from £3 to 45, and at 45 the unfortunate 
“bears” just upon settlement day were permitted to 
buy in. 

When the settlement came round the Colonel had 
made, besides £75,000 in cash paid for the mine, a sum 
of £100,000 from his rig of the market. 

By that time he had completed his arrangements for 
a sudden departure, but nevertheless he took the most 
extraordinary precautions to stave off suspicion by enter- 
ing into negotiations for the purchase of a house, and by 
fixing appointments a long way ahead. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MULETEERS 


IN the meantime Elmore, with Jack and the. muleteer, 
had left Lima behind. They passed through a sprink- 
ling of quintas, or suburban houses, with their flat roofs 
and garden walls of baked mud, and out into a country 
containing little but the maguey plants, the bell-mare 
ahead of the string of laden mules. Pedro, the muleteer, 
with a huge sombrero tilted rakishly on one side, his 
whip arm akimbo, had flung many gallant speeches at 
the olive-complexioned beauties of the Plaza Major, and 
‘now had a scowl and a rough word for every fellow who 
wished to have a little of the road for his tented waggon 
or saddle mule. Elmore rode behind with Jack on the 
saddle before him, to give the little chap a fair outlook 
before he had to take the place reserved for him in a 
roughly built two-wheeled waggon. 

The atmosphere in the early morning was brilliant, 
and the country, bare as it was, owing to the absence of 
rain, of verdure, took on the richest colours, which could 
only be matched by the deepest autumn tints in an 
English forest on a bright November day, but as the 
sun rose the glory faded into a monotonous drab, and 
the air grew oppressive. 

Under this heat the indolent southerners decline to 
work, and spend the hot hours of the morning in a long 
siesta which has made idleness a part of their nature. 
The wonder is that they have found energy enough for 
their many revolutions ; and no doubt were it not for the 
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repeated shocks of earthquake—which galvanise them at 
intervals into acute spasms of activity—they would long 
since have dropped even the taste for conspiring. 

A melancholy country, with a sad-eyed, melancholy, 
swarthy-featured people, who are sinking into the stag- 
nation of decay—with a fringe of foreigners, who have 
most of the vices of their own lands—and a mixture of 
Indian and Spanish to deepen the sombre tinges both of 
hue and of temperament. 

The little band soon appeared to have the whole road - 
to themselves, when behind them sounded the hoof-beats 
of a horse in rapid gallop, and Elmore, turning in his 
saddle, saw to his surprise that the rider was a lady. 
His surprise was the greater when she drew rein beside 
him, and he looked into the flashing eyes of Marion 
Colston. Never had she appeared so beautiful as now, 
in her well-fitting habit, her cheeks flushed with exercise, 
and her eyes shining from the excitement of controlling 
a high-spirited mustang. 

“TI could not let you go,” she said, with a smile that 
showed her regular white teeth, “ without one more word 
of farewell and advice.” 

“You sit here,” said Jack, struggling to get down; 
“brother will hold you, and [ll ride your horse; it’s too 
big for you.” 

She laughed and touched the spirited animal with her 
whip lightly, so that he pranced sideways with arching 
neck. 

“You may ride him when you come back, little boy.” 

Pedro looked at her boldly, stopping his horse, his 
black eyes changing with the varied expressions that 
moved him. 

“ Attend to the mules!” said Elmore sharply. 

Pedro looked at his master insolently, then with a 
gesture of contempt he shifted his sombrero, stared at 
Miss Colston again, and then called to the bell-mare, 
which had strayed from the road to nibble at a withered 
thorn-bush, 
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Miss Colston raised her eyebrows. “You see,” she 
said, “already that man is showing his true character. 
I have been making investigations since I saw you last 
night, and it is as I thought. He is of a band of 
‘gauchos malas ’—outlaws. I taxed Mr. Ferdinand with 
it, and his explanation was that the man had reformed.” 

“Thank you,’ said Elmore heartily. “I will come to 
an understanding with him this evening.” 

“ Ah, but you must be careful. You may think that if 
you show your mastery once the matter is settled, but 
these men are treacherous and cunning. You must be 
always on your guard. I hope you are not offended with 
me. 

“T am deeply grateful indeed.” 

They shook hands with a steady look into each other’s 
eyes, and hers seemed to reveal something to him he had 
not expected, for though the colour left her cheeks, his 
reddened. 

She moved her horse nearer, taming him with a pat of 
her gloved hand, and leaning over, kissed the little boy. 
“Good-bye, my little sweetheart!” 

Jack looked at her for some moments while she waited 
for his answer. “You are sorry,” he said, “I know— 
yes—but there is a many birds in the white mountains 
and I will send you one. He will fly into your window 
when you are sorry. You see that old mare. Well, I 
seen her look back at the mules when they’se tired, and 
she says, ‘You come along, for I know a place where 
there’s green grass and water’. Well, I'll send a bird 
to tell you when I’m coming back.” 

She kissed her fingers to him, but instead of turning 
back she rode forward to Pedro. The man looked at her 
with a smile, but a moment later he took off his hat with 
a respectful air at some words spoken sharply by her. 

When she turned there was the trace of a frown on 
her forehead, but it vanished into a tender smile. 

“ Good-bye, little boy,” she cried. She reined up and 
whispered: “ Shall I take him on my saddle?” 
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“Will you go back with the lady, Jack?” said Elmore. 

“When I come back from the mountains,” said Jack, 
“T will marry my sweetheart and ride that horse; but 
now I will go with brother.” 

“May the good Lord have you in His keeping, dear 
little boy!” she said, and slipped over his head a slight 
gold chain, with balls shaped like the bolas—a chain 
he had often seen. “You must let him wear that 
always,’ she said, and rode on, turning once to wave her 
hand. 

As she passed out of his sight Elmore’s thoughts went 
back to England, and to the calm, fair, beautiful English- 
woman, whose beauty had thrown a spell over him, but 
somehow, as he recalled her face, the vision grew dim, 
and other eyes than hers looked out of the dream pre- 
sentment, black, deep and tender, with a depth of feeling 
in them that the others lacked. 

A halt was presently made where a few algarove trees 
threw a welcome shade, until at noon a cool wind blew 
from the sea, and the procession reformed in the wake 
of the bell-mare. Slowly they pushed on until the 
“camenchaca,” the fog from the sea, came creeping up 
out of the waters to meet the night, and the welcome 
light of a “hacienda” ahead gave promise of rest and 
food. Shelter was found for the animals in a “ corral,” 
and an armful of alfalfa was thrown down for them, 
while the “ haciendado”’ himself, a little stout man, with 
a pleasant face, invited the two brothers into the “ patio ” 
—the inner courtyard, inlaid with Roman tiles and 
adorned with ferns and a plumbago plant that crept 
round the supporting pillars of the inner balcony. As 
the darkness deepened this “patio” was like a bit of 
fairyland, with its square of starry sky above and unex- 
pected swarms of fireflies appearing in a whirling dance 
suddenly from out the dark corners, where they had 
found shelter during the day. So fascinating was the 
place that Jack would have sat there gazing at the spiral 
flashes of living light in spite of his hunger, had not 
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his brother carried him off to the dining-room, where 
the strangers were courteously invited to be seated by 
a graceful little woman, a typical Peruvian beauty, with 
small features, full lips, and ears delicately curved. 

It was a grand night for the little lad, and he slept 
until the cool, bright morning, without turning. When 
the journey was resumed he took with him a custard 
apple and a thousand adieus from the small beauty, 
whose mischievous eyes looked roguishly at. the straight 
figure of the elder brother, while her red lips spoke to the 
young one. Then they passed from the estate, with its 
scattering of trees, its alfalfa beds, and maize fields, on 
to the pampas, and in a few hours the “ patio” seemed an 
impossible luxury, its deep shadows, its cool floor, the 
little squire, and his soft-voiced, merry-eyed daughter, 
dream creations. ‘There was, however, the custard apple, 
and jack opened it, tasted the warm, creamy pulp, and 
threw it with a sigh on to the burning sand, where a mule 
found it and looked round wistfully for more. 

There was no shadow here. On the horizon there ap- 
peared indeed only one tree, a solitary algarove, whose 
glossy leaves made a vain pretence of draining moisture 
from the arid soil. Here they halted, not because of the 
shade, which was not enough to shelter a walking-stick, 
but because of the sense of companionship which the 
presence of the lone tree gave. Jack crept under the 
cart and went to sleep, with his little brown legs in the 
sun, which Pedro covered up. 

That handsome ruffian had quite changed his mood 
since Miss Colston had said to him those few hurried 
words. He was respectful in a sullen way to Elmore, 
as if his courtesy went against the grain, but to Jack he 
was excessively attentive. Elmore had been quick to 
notice the change, for he had kept a sharp watch on the 
muleteer’s actions, with a firm resolve to speedy correc- 
tion if needed, and he wondered what this new-born 
politeness meant. 

Now, after covering the boy’s legs, Pedro sought out 
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the shadow thrown by the mules, and stretched himself 
face downward on the sand. 

Left to himself, Elmore took a fancy to read, and 
opened the saddle-bag where his books were kept. They 
were only two, and neither the usual “ well-thumbed 
copies of Horace and Browning,” that every man is ex- 
pected to carry and does not, but two text-books on 
mining, as dry as the pampas. The books brought to 
his mind the copy of that report he had made for Fer- 
dinand; and replacing the volumes, he sought for his 
leather case where he had last placed the report. The 
report was there, but not in his writing, and, in a flash, 
he remembered what Jack had said of the strange man 
who had moved some papers in the room at Lima. 
Ferdinand’s report had beer! changed for the copy in his 
handwriting! What did it mean? he thought, as he 
knitted his brows. 

The discovery lent colour to the vague suggestions of 
trickery which Miss Colston had thrown out. He re- 
solved when he next saw Mr. Ferdinand, and he hoped 
that would be at the mine before he drew up his real 
report, to force an explanation from that gentleman. 
It was probable, he reflected, that Ferdinand had tricked 
him into making a copy of the report for some sinister 
object, and he remembered now with keen anxiety that 
the paper was in his own style—as if composed by him. 

“They might send the document home as my own,” 
he thought, “and if they do that they must have made 
their plans to prevent an instant exposure by me. There 
are two ways open to them—they must either square me 
or kill me.” 

He put back the leather case and drew a revolver from 
another package. This he loaded and slipped into his 
coat pocket, with a stern smile. Then he thought long 
over his position, and, by the light of his discovery of 
the changed papers, the manner of Miss Colston, even 
more than her words of warning, was conclusive of 
trickery of some sort, of which he was to be at once 
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the instrument and the victim. He recalled, too, the 
irritable manner of the Colonel, when, on the eve of 
departure, he had argued that Jack should be left behind. 

“Why?” he asked himself, “if it was because they 
meditated treachery towards me, and did not like to send 
the boy into danger? Good God, what would become of 
him if anything happened to me! ” 

He grew white at the thought, and moved forward, as 
if to awaken Pedro. [The muleteer turned over and 
stretched himself, showing his muscular throat, on which 
gleamed a facsimile in silver of the strange chain which 
Miss Colston had placed round the boy’s neck. 

Pedro, meeting the fixed gaze upon him, placed his 
hand upon his knife. 

“What is that chain you wear?” said Elmore, for the 
moment forgetting the motive which had brought him 
to the man’s side. 

“Tt is worth a man’s life,” said Pedro, with a scowl; 
‘and it would cost the man’s life who attempted to 
take it.” 

“The little sefior wears a chain.” 

“T know it.” 

“Has it any meaning for him?” 

“While he wears it among the mountains, or on the 
pampas, or in the forest beyond the mountains—among 
the gipsies—or the ‘gauchos malas ’—or the Indians— 
he is safe.” 

“So!” said Elmore, looking keenly at the man, who © 
had risen and stood with his hand on his knife handle. 
“ He will not have need for it.” 

“ How, sefior?” 

“I have decided to return to the town and wait until 
Sefior Ferdinand is ready to take the journey to the 
mine.” 

“ Malediction! ” cried Pedro, with an ugly look. “The 
senor will not return.” 

“Why not?” asked Elmore, and his hand went in his 
right pocket. 
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A murderous look flared up in the muleteer’s eyes, and 
there was a flash of steel as the knife leapt from the sheath. 

“Pedro,” called a childish voice. 

Pedro did not answer. His eyes, crossed in a fixed 
stare, were looking into the dark tube of a revolver. 
The perspiration gathered on his forehead and ran down 
his face, which had turned a greenish-yellow. 

“Pedro, I want you.” 

“Ves, sefior,” said the man in a husky voice, and his 
knife dropped from his grip. , 

There was a movement under the cart, and a little 
form staggered out, rubbing his eyes. Then he saw the 
two men, and came between them, looking from the 
stern, white face of his brother to the distorted features 
of the mulatto. 

“My!” he said. “ You do make me laugh.” 

“T said I am going back,” said Elmore, in hard tones, 
as he pocketed his revolver. 

Jack presented his knife to the mulatto, whose fingers 
closed convulsively on the handle. 

“Put it in its pocket,” said Jack calmly. “The game 
is finished, and you look ugly.” 

The man slowly pushed the knife back. 

“Now,” said the boy, “we will go the white moun- 
tains. Don’t be frighted, brother.” 

Pedro tightened the packs, and the bell-mare with a 
shake of her head moved on a few yards. 

“Vou see,” said Pedro, suddenly breaking out into a 
laugh. “The little one has taken the matter into his 
hands. If I go back, there will be nothing for me but 
the prison, for the Sefior Ferdinand will not listen, and 
he has planned to be in the mountains at the mine when 
all is ready for him. That is why my hand went to the 
knife. It is a foolish trick I learnt in other days.” 

“T think you understand it will not be safe to try the 
trick again.” 

“The breeze comes from the sea,” said Pedro de- 
ferentially, “and it will be good travelling.” ; 
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The bell-mare evidently thought so too, and moved 
off steadily, and the mules, persuaded that she knew best 
where the next feed was, followed. 
' Elmore permitted the mare to settle his doubts, and we 
rode on, after watching Jack, who sat seated before the 
muleteer, with another puzzle to think over—that 
afforded by the gold chain with the silver globes. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


' MAHINA, the bell-mare, knew her destination, and she 
timed to reach it at sundown. It was no roomy hacienda 
this time, but a square hut of dried mud blocks, set down 
like a rock in the desert, without a sign of green about. 
A pair of evil-looking, hungry-eyed, draggle-featured 
Gallinagos vultures were on the roof, and fluttered down 
in eager haste, as if bent on eating up the entire outfit. 

“There is nothing here for the mules,” said Elmore. 

“Wait, sefior,” said Pedro, who had been laughing with 
Jack, “there is plenty of food.” 

“Plenty of sand, and more than enough of smell,” 
growled Elmore in disgust. 

Pedro knocked at the door with his whip handle, then 
kicked it with his heavy wooden stirrup, and as no one 
answered, he backed his mule to the door and bit the 
animal’s ear. The effect on the door was startling—as 
the mule, lashing out with a squeal, shattered the wood 
into splinters. 

Nothing came from the hut but a liberated odour of 
great and convincing power, which effectually routed 
the party, making them seek shelter at the back of the 
house. There the animals were tethered, all but the 

_ mare, who, at a word from Pedro, walked briskly off 

across the sand. 

“She is seeking for food,” said Pedro, with a grin; 
and so it was, for soon the wise animal signified her 
discovery by a neigh. Following the muleteer, Elmore 
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found himself on the brink of one of the gardens of the 
pampas—a deep trench some hundred yards in length— 
at the bottom of which was growing a rich crop of alfalfa, 
whose roots tapped the moisture which underlies the 
desert at no very great depth. Pedro sprang into the 
“canchone,” or gard entrench, and cut two bundles of 
this giant lucerne. 

Having fed the animals, the three sat down to a plain 
meal of tinned meat, and as the hut was too unsavoury 
they preferred to sleep in the open, Jack alone being 
provided with a couch under shelter. Elmore was not 
thrown off his guard by Pedro’s change of manner, but 
waiting until that worthy was asleep, shifted his resting- 
place. The night passed without any disturbance, and 
in the morning Pedro laughed when he saw what the 
sefior had done. “I have practised that myself,” he 
said, “when a stranger has camped at my fire.” The 
muleteer chuckled as he arranged the packs. “ Yes, 
those were great times. There was riding then, and 
shooting, and sometimes burning. Sometimes we chased 
and were chased, and then there was no time for cooking 
or sleeping, and we dozed in the saddle and ate the raw 
livers of mares like the wild Indians. I have heard it 
whispered that the time ts again coming,” and he touched 
his silver bolas. 

“Were you:a soldier?” 

“Is it possible? A soldier to fight for a few dollars 
a year! We were free men, ‘ filibusteros ’.” 

“ Freebooters,”’ echoed Elmore, with a glance of dis- 
like; “and is this,” pointing to the gold chain on Jack’s 
neck, “the sign of the band?” 

“ Ah, sefior, if you love the little one you will not say 
a word against that token. - But it is time; and if we 
hasten, to-night we come to a rancho where there ame; 
trees, and water, and the chance of a fire, without which ~ 
I say there can be no comfort in eating, or in sleeping, 
or in talking. Hasta! Mahina!” 

As they kept slowly on over the burning pampas, with 
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a cloudless sky above, the mirage quivering ahead gave 
illusive promises of lakes that were of more than earthly 
beauty, so blue, so calm, with green sloping banks, 
dotted with stately trees. 

Jack wondered at them, peopled them with fairies, 
and they helped him through the almost insupportable 
heat of the morning. | 

“Lakes of the dead!” said Pedro. “Once the old 
people before the Spaniards lived on the shores of those 
lakes, and were happy. But when the Spaniards came 
to rob and slay, the sun god of the Incas grew hot with 
anger, and the lakes dried under his burning glance.” 

But beyond the pampas, and giving solid promise of 
cooler days and better living, with the music of running 
water, towered the Andes, stepping out of the hazy 
blue which had softened their outlines into snow-topped 
heights and long rugged spurs, which sloped down to the 
plain, enclosing dark ravines and wide valleys dotted 
with houses. Mahina, the mare, scenting afar off the 
rich smell of the maize fields, stepped out briskly, with 
her ears pricked, and in the late afternoon they rounded 
the foot of the first spur and turned into a valley which 
stretched miles before them up and up to a distant ridge, 
beyond which gleamed the dazzling summit of Chuqui- 
bamba, loftiest of the Cordillera peaks. As they entered 
the valley a puff of sweet, earth-scented air, just 
sharpened with a touch of cold, smote them as with a 
magic touch, so that they felt compelled to sing, and 
even the mare stopped a minute to neigh. 

Soon they halted at a ranch, where gentle peones in 
wide white linen breeches saluted them as if they had 
been friends, and the slow-moving “ haciendado,” with 
the courteous dignity that is the sole legacy of the 
Spaniard, bade them welcome to his house, and his 
_larder, his horses, his cattle, and his fruit. It was a 
pleasant fiction, this, which did not repudiate payment 
by the guests, but it was grateful nevertheless. 

_ The next was a day of excitement, as they slowly 
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threaded the wide valley, always getting higher, pausing 
at times to look back over the winding road, over the 
brown pampas, across which the sea fog was creeping 
to the hazy blue of the Pacific, which seemed to blend 
with the lower arch of the sky. Then they crossed the 
ridge higher up, and descended into a fertile valley 
whose sides were scarred with the burrowings of count- 
less prospectors in search of gold. Strings of mules 
laden with ore wound down narrow paths from loftier 
heights, to where some “ fabrique” threw out evidence, 
in its smoky banner, of smelting. Then for the two 
following days they passed over a lofty plateau, enclosed 
by the lateral ridges, which connect the main chains of 
the Cordilleras, into more valleys gradually getting out 
of the range of the inhabited region, until they entered 
the vast and forbidding ravines of the eastern chain. 
Here the appalling silence was at intervals broken by the — 
shrill neigh of the sentinel guanaco, while the clear air 
overhead was cleaved by the mighty condor, sailing on 
outstretched wings, that seldom seemed to move, in 
widening circle on circle. Here they came upon a party 
of Bolivian gipsies resting by a trickling stream: squat, 
thick-set people, with heavy faces. They gave a brief 
greeting and sat silent, taking note of the strange 
travellers in that inhospitable region, of the bold mule- 
teer, the straight-limbed, self-reliant Englishman, and 
the little boy who smiled at them pleasantly. 

“Thieves!” said Pedro, with a virtuous indignation. 
“ Thieves and cut-throats! To-night we must sleep with 
one eye open.” 

At the summit of the pass there stood a small, square, 
single-roomed hut of stone, the first relic of the Aztecs 
they had seen—an eloquent reminder of the traffic that 
had once passed over this desolate region, under the 
intelligent rule of a submerged race, which, though living 
under a ruling class, had found a working substitute for 
socialism. 


“Why is this place built?” asked Pedro. 
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“As a resting-place for travellers, in the old days 
before the Spaniards,” suggested Elmore. 

“And who would travel here, sefior, when there is 
- neither food nor drink? No, no, it was here the priest 

stood while he studied the rising sun, and watched where 
the first sunbeam struck against the mountain side for 
sign of hidden gold. Where you find such a hut, near by 
are the richest mines. We are now near the mine for 
which we are bound, and this is the sign of its presence. 
Many have sought for it, but none found, until Don 
Ferdinando, who has studied the old religion, and is of 
the old race by his mother’s side, abode here seven nights 
and on the eighth morning took the line of the sun 
striking over yonder mountain.” 

“ Are you speaking of Mr. Ferdinand?” 

“The same, senor.” 

“T did not think he was of Indian blood.” 

“Indian! No more Indian than the jaguar is of the 
monkey race. The Indians were savages when his fore- 
fathers built the great cities and carried water across the 
-pampas—and they are savages yet. Don Ferdinando is 
of the great house; and there was but one who was 
nearer than he to the Incas, and that was a woman whose 
beauty was like that of the moon on a still night, so that 
it made one good to look at her. She married one of 
your race, a man of great courage, and had two children ; 
one of them, a boy, she took when she was put away. 
The other, a girl, stayed with the father.” 

“Why was she put away, as you call it?” 

“Who knows?” said Pedro, with a shrug, “but Don 
Ferdinando himself. The Englishman was hard and 
quick to judge. It is said a story was told him against 
his wife’s honour. ‘They say further the story was a lie, 
but the Englishman gave orders that she and her boy 
were to be shot. But no man of the band would shoot 
a descendant of the Incas for fear lest the sun god should 
turn him to ashes. They led her with her babe into the 
forest, and they told the Englishman they were dead. 
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After that it was bad to hear him laugh, for he laughed 
only when others suffered.” 

“ And what became of the woman?” 

“The forest is not a safe place for a strong man. For 
a woman, ah! when the forest gives up its secrets we will 
know.” 

“Do you know the Englishman’s name?” 

“What does it signify?” said Pedro, with a cunning 
glance, “since he, too, is dead. They knew him well 
m Peru, in Ecuador, and in Brazil, and I have heard 
that the band he led will gather again. I hope so. 
They were great days when the filibusteros rode out— 
good pay, good fighting, and good feasting at the fand- 
ango, with the pretty girls.” 

They went on, now descending a long valley, now 
threading a ravine, in surroundings that grew more sterile 
until they came to a vast basin of rock and stone, rimmed 
with terrific precipices, stern, forbidding, grey, and silent. 

“What place is this?” asked Elmore, with a sinking 
heart. 


“They call it Despoblado—the place of Desolation! ” 


CHAPTER X 
DESPOBLADO 


TRULY it was the place of Desolation. 

There was not within sight one solitary tree, or blade 
of grass, or trace of moisture—nothing but loose stones 
and grim walls of solid rock, pierced at intervals by 
yawning ravines which opened up other vistas of desola- 
tion. 

“My God!” said Elmore, “we cannot live here.” 

“Yet this is the place.” 

“ But there is no food for the mules—no water.” 

“The animals will be driven farther, and food and 
water will be brought.” 

“Is this a trick?” continued Elmore sternly; “I see 
no trace of a mine or of works.” 

“The mine is in the third quexrala on the left,” point- 
ing to a narrow opening. “ Those who seek gold in the 
Cordilleras must expect a hard couch—but, after all, it 
is not my business, which ceases when the mules are 
unladed. If the sefior is afraid of the hardships, he 
should have said so before leaving the coast.” 

Elmore pointed at Jack, who was looking up at Ras 
frowning heights with a glance of fear. 

“ Ay, it is hard for the little one,’ said Pedro. “ He 
will find no playmate here, no tree, nor bird, nor living 
thing, but the miners, and they are men of few words. 
It will be hard for Seffor Tack” 

“Tt will kill him,” said Elmore, with a groan, “and | 
have fed him with pictures of a place of beauty. We 
must not tell him.” 
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“The sefior knows best. He would bring the little 
one with him, though those who had been here warned 
him of the risk. Let him go with me to the place where 
the mules are to be corralled.” 

“ He will stay with me,” said Elmore, with a glance of 
distrust at him. 

“ He will stay and it will be his grave,’ Pedro muttered. 

They passed on to the ravine, wherein the mine was 
said to be, and discovered a few ~ toldos ”—roughly 
made huts, with a mound of ore near the mouth of a 
shaft. There was no machinery whatever, not even 
winding gear; but the miners themselves carried the 
ore up in baskets on their backs, over ladders. As the 
party arrived a man emerged, shot out the contents of 
his basket, and sank down exhausted, the sweat pouring 
from his face. Huis forehead was furrowed with the deep 
lines of toil, his cheeks and his eyes dulled by over- 
exertion. Pedro greeted him, and the man looked at 
the party, without surprise or without interest. 

“ He has got the spirit of the Despoblado in his bones,” 
said Pedro, with a grin at Elmore; “the accursed still- 
ness has chained his tongue as it will mine, if I remain,” 
and he turned to unloose the mules. 

Jack crept up closer to his brother, and looked around, 
with a timid air. 

Elmore stared at the miner, at the yawning hole, and 
tightened his grasp on the little hand. 

“Put those things back on the mules,’ he said; “I 
will not remain here. It is impossible to work a mine 
in a place without water, and to which no machinery 
could be brought.” 

“This is no business of mine, sefior, but surely you will 
wait until Don Ferdinando arrives, which should be in 
three days, and say what you think to him.” | 

Pedro continued calmly with his work, while Elmore 
stood reflecting in a fever of uncertainty. He had con- 
tracted to report on the mine, and clearly it was his duty 
to remain. | 
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“TI will return in three days,” said Pedro. “Also, 
Sefior Jack, I will bring you a green bird with a red 
beak and a blue tail.” 

The bell-mare tossed her head and stepped off briskly 
down the ravine, the mules, now relieved of their 
burdens, following quickly, and Pedro sitting astride 
one of them, bade them a lively adieu. The miner 
_ stared after the mules, stared silently at the two 
brothers, gave way to another man, who emerged pant- 
ing from the shaft, and with a last look went slowly 
down. The new man swept the sweat from his eyes 
with his grimy hand, and flung himself on the stones to 
stare with his dulled eyes, also in silence. 

“Tm frighted!” said Jack, with a quiver. 

_ “It's all right, Jack,” said Elmore, with a forced smile. 
“Let us put up the tent, and make some tea for these 
poor men, who are working so hard, and then, after a 
short time, we will go down to the green valley.” 
As the night closed in, the miners as they came up re- 
mained until there were five of them in all, who gathered 
round the little spirit stove and drank maté, while Elmore 
sang to break the awful silence. Gradually they fell 
asleep where they ‘sat, and in the morning, with a supply 
of candles, they went down out of sight to begin their 
toil anew. Elmore would have gone down too; but 
Jack was terrified at the bare idea of being left alone 
with the brooding stillness. ‘That night the little fellow 
shrieked in his sleep at some awful terror which his 
imagination had been working upon, and the next day 
he was in a distressing state of nervous excitement. 

“This will not do,” said Elmore; “shall I take you to 
the mules and Pedro?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” 

Saying a word in the patois to the silent miner who 
chanced to be outside the shaft, recovering his strength, 
by way of explanation, Elmore hoisted Jack to his 
shoulder, and set off on the trail taken by the mules. 
He feared that Pedro had gone right away, but after a 
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long and weary tramp he came upon the muleteer in a 
little valley, showing signs of cultivation. Pedro ap- 
peared to be expecting them, for he came to meet them, 
holding in his hand a green parrot, which stepped to 
Jack’s shoulder and rubbed its beak against his cheek. 
The little fellow let go his brother's hand, and caught 
fast hold of Pedro’s finger. Even when Elmore turned 
away, Jack was so excited at the sudden change from the 
terrors of the silent ravine to this pleasant valley, with 
noisy birds, that he scarcely noticed his brother's de- 
parture. Elmore sighed and went his lonely way with 
a feeling of depression at his heart and a presentiment 
of evil that he could not shake off. 

It was night when he got back, and the miners were 
seated about the door of his little hut. There was a look 
of expectation on their drawn faces, and one of them 
‘placed a guitar in his hands. He returned it with a smile, 
saying he could not play, and the man struck up a 
monotonous tune, accompanied by a weird song, while 
the others smoked and stared solemnly at the flickering 
light of the lamp, occasionally joining in the refrain, with 
low, melancholy voices. When they ceased an echo 
came from the vast basin, an echo that was more mourn- 
ful than any sound he had heard, and the men shuddered 
and crossed themselves as they heard. 

“Tt mocks us!” said the player; “always it rie 
us!” And he laid the guitar aside. 

In the morning Elmore descended the shaft. Before 
doing so, he had formed his opinion that it would be 
impossible to work a property in such a place, inacces- 
sible to heavy machinery, even if the reef were very 
good ; and the briefest inspection of the workings proved 
to him that the reef was poor. Sufficient work had been 
done in a rough way by the miners to disclose the reef, 
and he found it, by the dim lights used, thin and pyritic. 
He had no difficulty in persuading himself now that there 
had been foul play, and the idea that had once before 
entered his mind returned again, namely, that the copy 
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of the report he had innocently made would be sent 
to London, to be there circulated as a genuine docu- 
ment. 

This idea filled him with horror. The publication of 
such an absolutely false statement would for ever ruin 
his reputation, and make him the unconscious author of 
widespread suffering and ruin to numberless shareholders 
who would be deceived into parting with their money. 
What steps could he take to counteract the effect of that 
report? Clearly there was only one course open to him, 
and he bitterly regretted that he had not turned back 
when on the pampas he first discovered that the docu- 
ments had been changed. He must return to the coast 
and cable to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

But he soon found that this plan was not to be so 
easily realised. When the valley opened up to him he 
could see no trace of either Pedro or the mules. His 
elance went swiftly down the sides of the valley and 
along its length, without detecting a single living object. 
That, however, did not discourage him. It was probable 
Pedro had pushed on to another grazing ground, and he 
went on through the valley to climb another ridge beyond 
in the expectation of finding those he sought. But he 
reached the ridge to find only another barren ravine, and 
when he pushed through that he found before him a 
wilderness of wild and broken country, without a track 
or sign of man’s presence. 

Then he thought not of his own honour, nor of Pedro, 
but of his little brother; and a cry broke from his lips. 
Turning, he went swiftly back to the mine, in a state 
of terrible anxiety, half hoping that he had missed Pedro 
on the way, but fearing he knew not what. 

It was late when he got back. He had been walking 
for hours without food, and his face was haggard, but he 
could have gone on all through the night, if the morning 
would have brought him to the side of his little Jack. 

“Where is Pedro?” he cried fiercely, as he came up 
to the wearied miners who sat drinking mate. 
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They looked at him qalaiw without soda but a 
stranger rose and held a bundle of letters to the engineer. 

“T have been waiting for the sefior,” said he, “ having 
travelled fast from the coast and will return with the 
answer.” | 

“Where is Pedro?” continued Elmore, feeling that 
he would like to grasp one of these silent men by the 
throat. “Where is the muleteer? He has left the 
valley where he went with the mules.” 7 

The miners smiled deprecatingly because of their 
ignorance of the sefiors speech, and the stranger 
shrugged his shoulders. ; 

“ Perhaps,” he said gruffly, “the letters will explain.” 

Elmore looked at the packet in his hand with a frown, 
and then tore one of them open with feverish impatience, 
reserving the third, which bore the London postmark, 
and the address of which was in a well-known writing. 
The first letter he read was from Mr. Ferdinand. It was 
short and to the point :— 


“ DEAR ELMORE,—I am sorry I cannot meet you 
at the mine whose great possibilities you have 
no doubt already fully informed yourself upon. I 
have, however, ventured to anticipate your favour- 
able report, and have despatched the document you 
were good enough to draw up. 

“There is, I think, no necessity for you to con- 
tinue your labour of inspection, but at the same time 
it occurs to me that it would be undesirable for you 
either to return to London or to the coast of Peru. 
Allow me to suggest that Brazil offers very fair 
openings to engineers of ability, and if you select 
that country as a field for your energies I would 
be pleased to pack you over the Cordilleras to a dis- 
creet friend of mine. 

“T am certain, my friend, that the air of the moun- 
tains, as well as the mists of the coast, are decidedly 
unhealthy. 

“Yours sincerely, JUAN FERDINAND.” 
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The other letter was from Miss Colston. It ran:— 


“DEAR Mr. ELMORE,—Mr. Ferdinand has told 
me that he has offered you certain advice for the 
safety of yourself and the dear little brother. I 
earnestly implore you to adopt his proposal. If you 
do not you will place yourself in enmity to men who 
have the power as well as the will to remove any 
obstacle. If not for your sake, then for the sake of 
little Jack, and for my happiness, seize the one 
chance of escape that is offered. 

“T would not dare urge you to any course that 
is opposed to your pride or sense of honour if I were 
not too well convinced that the danger is real. 

“Vour friend, MARION COLSTON.” 


Elmore crunched the letters in his hand and turned to 
the messenger, a dark-browed, powerful man, who stood 
keenly attentive. 

“What is the message you received from your 
master?” he asked. 

“My orders were to take you over the mountains to 
the hacienda on the plains of Brazil, several days’ 
march.” 

“To take me alone?” A 

“Tt was said there was a boy with you.” 

“Very well,” said Elmore, “bring me the boy and I 
will give you my answer.” 

The messenger smiled. “How can I find the boy?” 

“Ask these men. They talked with Pedro when he 
came, and before he left with the mules. They will 
know where he is gone.” 

The man talked with the miners, while Elmore glanced 
feverishly from one to the other as slowly they 
answered. 

“Well?” he said impatiently. 

“They say there is another valley two days’ march 
where there is a village, and that Pedro is no doubt 
there.” 
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“Let us go,” said Elmore. 

“In the early morning, when my mules hae ronee 
and not till then, and only then if the sefior tells me now 
that he consents to journey into Brazil, for if not “ 

“Well, if not?” 

“Tf not,” said the man significantly, “it would be v-aste 
of time to search for the little one, for they will .eep 
him as surety.” 

Elmore looked at the man Ah horror, as he com- 
prehended his meaning. “Hold him as surety!” he 
gasped. | 


CHAPTER Xl 
PURSUIT 


“ WHAT was he to do?” 

That was the question, ever repeated but never 
answered, that tortured Elmore through the night. If 
he had only been alone he would not have hesitated. 
If there had been no little frail child dependent on him 
he would have defied his enemies, but the thought that 
Jack was in their hands wrung his heart, the more so 
because he thought he had been to blame in letting the 
boy out of his sight. He was unnerved, too, at the 
villainy which stooped to make an instrument for its 
designs out of a weak child, and he could think of 
nothing but the risk to the boy’s life. 

As he sat eating his heart out, he thought suddenly of 
the third letter he had received, and opened it feverishly, 
in the hope that he might from it receive some guidance. 
It was from Miss Dunell, the woman he loved. But 
there was no divine message in the formal sentences, 
_ not even an expression of womanly sympathy. 


“DEAR MR. ELMORE,—Colonel Colston has in- 
formed me, much to my surprise and annoyance, 
that you incurred a liability on my behalf in con- 
nection with those share transactions you persuaded 

Me to enter into. I really do think it was very 
thoughtless of you to have run the risk you did, 
and | should be more displeased if I were not aware 
that you acted with the best intention. I may tell 
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you that I have interested Colonel Colston in your 
career, and he has assured me that if you carry out 
the mission he has entrusted to you to his satisfac- 
tion, you will not regret it. Very much, he tells me, 
depends on the result of your journey, and indeed 
you will, | am sure, be delighted to learn, after your 
unfortunate efforts on the Exchange, that I’ will 
greatly benefit if the Company is a success. I do 
hope, therefore, that you will send back a very 
favourable account of the mine, for everything de- 
pends on that, as your name has great weight with 
the ‘Market’. You should be very proud of that, 
and I am sure you will do nothing to disappoint your 
friends. 

“Tf the mine is a success 1 may see you earlier 
than you think, as Colonel Colston would.then pur- 
chase a yacht with the view of cruising with a party 
of friends to Peru. | 

“You must forgive me for writing about nothing 
but this horrid mine, but you cannot believe how 
excited we all are about it. 

“Yours sincerely, BEATRICE DUNELL.” 


: P. S.—I have not forgotten what you said when | 
last saw you. You know how to please 
me, I am sure.’ 


“My God!” said Elmore, tearing the letter into frag- 
ments, “ even she is with them.” 

This was the advice that was given him by Miss 
Colston—to do what he was asked by his employers, 
to sacrifice his honour, to allow a le to go forth in his 
name. His honour! Good heavens! What was his 
honour to him compared with the safety of his little 
Jack! His duty was not to his honour, but to the little 
life that had been left in his charge. He would agree 
to the terms offered by Mr. Ferdinand. 

He felt calmer now that he had arrived at this conclu- 
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sion, and he picked up the fragments of the letter that 
he had torn in his anger and despair. He tried to piece 
them together, but it was in vain, and it was in vain 
he tried also to recall the shattered image of his idol. 
She had left him nothing but the memory of her beauty, 
and that had grown dim, to be finally blurred by the 
sordid touch of her selfishness. He found the other 
letter that he had crumpled, and he smoothed it out, 
to read again the cry in it that came straight from a 
woman’s warm heart. 

“If not for your sake, then for the sake of little Jack 
and my happiness.” He liked that. 

If he had been alone, yes—but as he was not, he would 
leave his honour and his love, and start a new life under 
a new name on the Sierras of Brazil. 

He went out into the Valley of Desolation to think 
over his resolution, and in the awful silence of the place 
he fought the battle again between his honour and his 
kinship. And in the lonely place the clear, grave eyes 
of the little brother seemed to look into his, with the 
_ weird, wan smile on the small mouth. 

“My God,” he cried, “it is hard!” And the morning 
found him with haggard cheeks and blood-shot eyes, for 
he had passed the night without sleep. And now that 
he had made up his mind there was no comfort for him, 
no consolation in the thought that he had decided to 
do what was just and right, and only a feeling of intense 
and bitter hatred of those who had fooled him, coupled 
with a haunting fear for the safety of his brother. 

The messenger met him as he came wearily back to 
the squalid camp. 

“The sefior said he would give me his answer.” 

“I will give your master his answer when I meet him,” 
was the stern reply. 

“ And the sefior will not take the advice of his friends 
and go into the Sierras? ” 

Elmore did not reply, but he kept his gaze fixed 
steadily on the other’s smouldering dark eyes. 
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“Ah, well, it is no business of mine,” said the 
man, with a shrug of his shoulders under his poncho, 
“but for myself [ would not choose the Cordilleras for 
a grave.” 

“ Speak out plainly,” said Elmore quietly. 

“T have nothing to say,” said the man surlily, “and 
I know nothing except this, that what Don Ferdinand 
says he will do that he will do. I have given my mes- 
sage, and | will take back your reply.” 

Elmore reflected that he would have a clear fortnight 
before Ferdinand could take any measure against him, 
and in that time he might find Jack and make his way 
to the coast. 

“ But,” said the messenger, as if he had read these 
thoughts, “the work has begun. I will tell you that 
much for the sake of one who thinks well of you. Her 
message to you in case you were headstrong was this— 
to be on your guard night and day.” 

“You came alone,” said Elmore. “ Why should I not 
make you remain with me?” 

The man laughed, then pointed to the miners who 
were lounging near. 

“These men are in Don Ferdinando’s service. Some 
have been of his band. It is hopeless, sefior. Suppose 
you fell down the mine in the night. They could say it 
was an accident, eh ?—and it would be so easy.” 

Elmore dropped his hands. For a moment he was 
unnerved, for a glance at the man’s face showed that he 
was not speaking idly. 

One of the miners called out, and the man replied. 

“You see,” he said, “they want to know what we talk 
of. There is one word more I can say. Go from this 
place at once, whatever else you do after. I will tell 
them that you have gone to Pedro and the little brother. 
Take with you what you can carry and go._ If they 
follow it will not be for an hour, for they have not break- 
fasted, and they know you cannot evade them.” 

“How do I know you are not giving me bad advice?” 
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_ “The,sefior must judge for himself,” said the man, and 
turned to the fire. 
Elmore followed, and while the miners listened to the 


messenger he entered the tent. No one paid any atten- 


tion to his movements, and when he had pocketed a few 
most necessary articles, he strolled away without hin- 
drance down the ravine in the direction Pedro had taken. 
When he cleared the ravine he increased his pace, keep- 
ing on until he had entered the valley where he had 
lost trace of Jack. There were two ravines leading from 
the valley ; one of these he had entered the previous day, 
and he now examined the mouth of the second for trace 
of the mules. To his relief he found a sign, and then, 
being nearly famished and exhausted from want of sleep, 
he sat down to rest, keeping at the same time a watch 
on the track he had followed. If he were pursued, he 
would know that what the messenger had told him was 
true. If, however, no one followed, he would be relieved 
of all present sense of danger. 

He was not long left in doubt, for very soon after he 
had sat down he saw small figures in motion at the far 
end of the valley, taking form rapidly in the clear air 
until he made out five men. They came on fast without 
a pause, and when they were about a mile distant he 
thought it advisable to move, without waiting to see 
whether they were really in pursuit of him, and, keeping 
in the shade of the precipice, plunged into the gloomy 
defile which narrowed down to a passage hemmed in by 
towering heights of rock. To escape a mountain stream, 
flowing amid huge boulders, he was forced to a ledge 
having the appearance of a track. As he followed this 
it gradually took him above the level of the stream till 
there was a formidable depth below him. The ledge 
itself, too, grew narrower, so that it was dangerous to 
walk quickly, and he resolved not to go farther, but to 
wait and see if he were followed. If not, he would turn 
back, as it was clear Pedro could not have taken that 
route with the mules. 
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There was, however, to be no turning back. The 
men, whatever their intentions, were on his track, and 
very soon two of them appeared on the right, on the 
very ledge he had taken. 

_. He recognised in one of them a man from the mine. 
The other, who was ahead, he did not recognise, but he 
saw the muzzle of a carbine projecting below his poncho, 
and at the sight he looked quickly along the ledge to 
his left to see whether he could find shelter. Some 
twenty yards farther, the ledge in a narrow riband ran 
round a projecting rock, and he saw that if he could get 
round he could defend himself better in case of attack. 
He acted at once, not even turning when he heard a 
sharp exclamation from the men, but when he was 
within a few yards of the rock, which promised so safe a 
shelter, he halted with dismay at the sight of a brown ~ 
hand on the edge of the rock, followed by a foot on the 
ledge. It flashed on him that he was caught in a trap, 
and as he stood back flat against the wall he whipped out 
his revolver, and glanced at the two men, well knowing 
that the new-comer could not be in a position to use a 
weapon for some seconds. He saw the leading man with 
his carbine levelled, and at once fired from his hip. The 
shot unnerved the fellow, and his bullet struck the rock 
high up and went singing into the valley beyond. He 
fired again, more to frighten his assailant than in the 
hope of wounding, and faced his new foe whose face was 
now peeping round the buttress on his left. Ata glance 
he saw to his intense relief that this new-comer was at 
any rate not after him. The face expressed nothing but 
astonishment, and a certain haughty filerceness at the 
startling reception his appearancehad apparently met with. 

“They are attacking me!” shouted Elmore to him. 

The new-comer glanced from Elmore to the two men, 
then his eyes suddenly blazed with fury, and with a 
curse he swung round the rock and stepped on to the 
ledge. Huis sudden appearance filled the two men with 
evident terror. 
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“El Demonio!” they both yelled, and while Elmore 
stood in a state of strained expectancy, not knowing 
what would happen next, they turned and ran lke ante- 
- lopes along the ledge, while the stranger, after an aimless _ 
shot after them from a rifle, faced Elmore. 

He saw the face of a young man, of singular power, 
stern, but not unfriendly, with something of the eagle in 
the hooked nose and in the keen, bold eyes. In figure 
he was short, with broad shoulders and deep chest; his 
complexion was dark. He wore in his ears large rings 
of silver, round his neck a bright handkerchief, his 
poncho was striped red and white. He looked indeed 
like a native, but there was something strange in his 
appearance that puzzled Elmore as he took in these 
details of his dress and features. He saw it when the 
stranger stood before him. His eyes, instead of being. 
black to match his complexion and his crow-black hair, 
were grey, and there was a mingled air of dignity and 
command that he had certainly not seen in any peon 
or gaucho. They stood a moment taking silent stock of 
each other, then Elmore thanked him. 

“T owe my life to you.” 

The young man stepped back with a frown. 

“You are English,” he said, with a look of tepulsion, 
and in deep guttural tones. 

“Yes, let us shake hands.” 

“No, no, never!” said the other harshly. 


CHAPTER Xi 
EL DEMONIO- 


“IF you will not shake hands will you let me pass? ” 

The stranger made room by standing back, but El- 
more hesitated a moment, for the slightest touch would 
send him over the edge on to the rocks far below. 

The other noticed the hesitation and smiled con- 
temptuously. 

“Do you fear?” he said. 

“T have reason,” said Elmore, with bitter resentment, 
as he moved up, “to fear the treachery of your race.” 

“My race!” cried the other with suppressed scorn. 
“T am not kin to those dogs. Stay!” he continued, as 
Elmore was moving on, “in what way have they been 
treacherous? I know their ways and may give you 
counsel.” 

“In what way? In every way! They lured me into 
these mountains; they have given me the choice 
between dishonour and death ; and they have taken from 
me my little brother.” And Elmore, growing furious 
with the sudden recollection of his trouble, after his 
recent excitement clenched his fist. 

“ And what wrong had you done them?” 

“Wrong! I refused to fall in with their schemes of 
robbery.” 

“Can you tell me the name of one of them?” said the 
other. “I know many of these people, and they have 
no cause to love me.” 

“Mr. Ferdinand, or Don Ferdinand, as he is called. A 
bigger scoundrel there cannot be, unless it is his partner.” 
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“T will shake hands on that,” said the other with 
energy, and as their hands met in a firm grip, they 
looked each other in the eyes with a more friendly 
interest. 

“This is better,” said Elmore, “than quarrelling, 
because I am an Englishman. Can you add to your 
kindness by telling me what I should do?” 

“First let us make ourselves secure from attack in 
case these ladrones return.” And leading the way along 
the path he had come, he went round the projecting 
rock, on to a platform in a cleft that had been made by 
the falling away of the rock. “Now tell me your story.” 

Elmore explained how he came to report on the mine, 
how Pedro had left with the mules and Jack, how the 
mine proved to be utterly worthless, and how he had 
been told to save himself by leaving for La Plata. 

“You said this Ferdinand had a partner. Was he 
also a bastard Spaniard ?” 

“He remained in London to float the company. | 
am ashamed to say he is an Englishman — Colonel 
Colston.” 

“I know no one of that name,” said the stranger 
musingly. 

“What would you advise me?” 

“Tf it were any use, I would advise you to leave the 
country.” 

“ That, of course, I cannot do without my brother.” 

_ “It seems to me, then, that your position is hopeless. 
You are alone, unarmed, and without provisions in a 
country you know nothing of, and tracked by men who 
are familiar with every ravine.” 

“I know that myself,” said Elmore, with a gesture 
of impatience. 

“There is only one thing more I can suggest,” added 
the other slowly, “and that is equally dangerous. It is 
that you should join me.” 

“I cannot ask you to share in my quarrel,” said El- 
more, with a flush. 
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“Your quarrel is but a day old; mine has existed 
since I could use a knife. You saw how those men run. 
They fear me and the vendetta I swore by the God of 
my mother, fifteen years ago, against a man of your 
race, against this Ferdinand, and every member of their 
accursed band.” 

“And who are you?” said Elmore, impressed deeply 
by the other’s dark and vengeful look. 

“Who am [?” said the stranger, with a look of pride, 
“T am a child of the Sun—the last of the Aztecs.” 

“You!” exclaimed Elmore, remembering the tale told 
him by Pedro. 

“Well,” the stranger continued, without noticing EI- 
more’s emotion, “will you join me, knowing that my 
hand is against the enemies of my people, and first of 
all against those who have wronged you, but have done 
me a greater wrong?” 

“Tf you help me to recover my brother.” , 

“And also if you help me against my foes, and are 
true to me while we are together?” 

Elmore nodded. 

“Let us swear, then, in my way.” Drawing his knife 
he caught Elmore’s wrist in a grasp of iron and made a 
gash which drew blood. Then he cut his own arm, and 
bringing the wounds together let their blood mingle. 
“T swear,” he said solemnly, “by the gods of my people 
to be true to you.” | 

“Now tell me your name, and how it is you speak 
English so well.” 

“Some call me El Demonio, and my mother called me 
Tupac. I am alone—a cacique without a band, the 
head of a race without a people.” 

“T will call you Cacique, then,” and the chief acknow- 
ledged the courtesy with a gesture of pride. “ My name is 
Elmore. And your English—where did you learn that?” 

“ A few words from my mother,” and the Cacique lifted 
his broad sombrero while he muttered a few words as 
if in prayer. “The rest I learnt from travellers—not 
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because I loved the language, but because—well, what 
does it matter why? Now let us go, lest we be caught 
in a trap.” . 

He led the way along the ledge at a pace which some- 
what tried Elmore’s nerve, for the way was narrow and a 
false step would have been fatal. Below was the thin 
white thread of the torrent, so far that not a murmur 
of its wild music reached their ears. ) 

Suddenly the Cacique broke in upon his dreams, and 
brought him back with a wrench to the stern realities. 

“ Have you any money with you?” 

“Only about fifty pounds.” 

“They must have been sure of taking you when they 
liked, to have permitted you to go off with so much. 
I have a little gold that 1 mined at Huanuco, about 
seventy libra, and if we put the two together there will 
be sufficient to provide us with horses, and yourself with 
a rifle and ammunition.” 

“What do we want with horses? They are of no use 
in the mountains.” 

“In the mountains, true. But if I am not mistaken 
our work lies beyond the Cordilleras, on the Plata and in 
the forest. I have been thinking the matter over, and 
my experience is ‘that when these men have achieved a 
greater villainy they make for their fastnesses. Be sure 
of this, when Pedro hears of your escape he will make 
for the Miramon River with the little boy. That way 
leads to their retreat; and I heard but yesterday from 
a party of Bolivian gipsies that the band was about to 
assemble at its old haunts.” 

“Ah! Pedro said something to me about a band of 
filibusters. But you forget that Pedro is but a servant, 
and he will not act without instructions.” 

“Depend upon it, he has received those instructions 
beforehand, for your Sefior Ferdinand is one who calcu- 
lates all the chances. You may be certain that he 
planned to capture your brother in order to force you to 
accept his proposals, and in the event of your refusal and 
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escape, he would have so contrived that you would not, 
even if you had the opportunity, return to the coast. How 
better could he so contrive than by tempting you farther 
and farther from the coast in pursuit of the child?” 

“JT hope you are wrong.” | 

“Rather hope that I am right, if you love the child. 
For if it is not as I say, there is only one thing left, and 
that is that they will get rid of him—yes, kill him.” 

“Let us find Pedro,” cried Elmore. “He cannot yet 
have left the mountains.” 

“If I can lead you safely away from him I will do 
better. Do you think,’ he continued, turning with a 
flash in his singular eyes, “ that I should want any urging 
if I thought I could seize him? Where are your arms? 
Just now it seemed to me that you required help only 
from two men, and one of them unarmed. No, my 
brother, if you work with me I must lead.” 

Elmore’s face flushed. An angry light blazed in his 
eyes, and, for a moment, the hot desire to quarrel was 
upon him. The Cacique saw the gathering storm, and, 
placing his rifle against the rock, stood with steady eyes. 

“Have you forgotten your oath so soon?” he said 
slowly. “If so, let us part in peace.” | 

“T have not forgotten,” cried Elmore, “ but I must do 
something, I cannot wait.” 

“You cannot wait! For twenty years I have waited 
with a sense of wrong ever present, that never ceases to 
torture, and grows with the years. I can wait, but in the 
end I will repay them.” 

“But,” said Elmore, with a passionate despair that 
contrasted with the deadly calmness of his companion, 
“they may get away while we wait—they may escape.” 

“Where they go I can follow, for I have lived with 
the Indians of the forest and with the gauchos of the 
plains, and they can track anything that walks. I say 
let them go, for if you went to them now they would, 
being warned, be on guard. But understand, if I work 
with you I claim to lead.” 
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Elmore silently nodded his assent, and once again 
they kept on. They were now at a dizzy height, and 
presently caught the blast that came off a snowy peak 
over the ridge before them, and they were obliged to 
stoop their heads while keeping close to the wall. Pres- 
ently they reached the ridge itself, and took shelter 
behind a rock to recover their wind. Beyond was an- 
other rock-strewn valley, dark and inhospitable. Elmore 
felt a great difficulty in breathing, but on masticating 
some coca leaves given by his friend, he found relief. 

“We must pass through that valley before night, to 
a gipsy camp, where we shall be sure of food and shelter. 

“What lucky chance brought you here?” 

“Tell me,” said the Cacique, “have you heard any 
legends of the hidden wealth of the Incas?” 

“No, but I have seen some of the ancient workings 
where they mined for gold. I thought the Spaniards 
had taken all the wealth of the Incas.” 

“ A great store they took by a trick, but not all. ‘The 
rest is hidden, and I was going to the Despoblado, where 
is one of the old houses, when I met you. For many 
years I have searched for the marks of my race, and the 
Despoblado is one that I had not visited.” 

“There are no old workings near there, and if treasure 
was hidden, would it not be near the mines? ” 

“We are not searching for treasure,” said the Cacique 
brusquely. 

That night they came to a gipsy camp, a few toldos 
(huts), made out of guanaco skins, and after a single 
meal of rice they sat by the fire, when one of the squat, 
broad-faced men, after an inquiring look at Elmore, 
said a few words to the Cacique. 

“He tells me,” said the latter, turning to Elmore, 
“that he has seen you before; and that the little boy 
who was then with you has passed with Pedro and three 
other men this afternoon.” 


CHAPTER XII 
ON THE PAMPAS 


BEFORE sunrise, in the biting cold, in darkness that was — 
profound, Elmore was aroused to take a cup of maté and 
a tasteless dish of cold rice, a very unsatisfactory pre- 
paration for a hard day’s work. The Cacique drew his 
brilliant coloured poncho round his shoulders, and then 
stepped out through the driving mist, over rocks slippery 
with wet. As the light increased the mist turned to 
rain, and gradually vegetation replaced the stones and 
rocks, while the constant clamour of parrots came 
through the heavy air from unseen woods. EImore 
complained of the sudden change from the dry, cold air 
to the soaking rain. 

For several hours they struggled on, to emerge at last 
in a clearing where stood a collection of toldos, with a 
corral near, and an acre or so of garden land. As they 
emerged, the gipsy who had left them the previous night, 
came out to meet them, and spoke a few words to the 
Cacique. 

“ He says that Pedro has gone rib tEh towards the head- 
waters of the River Miramon. He was travelling fast, 
and was joined by two of his other men, one of them 
being an officer of the filibusteros. Have you a libra 
for the man?” 

Elmore took out a sovereign, which the gipsy received 
with glittering eyes. Then with his habitual stolid ex- 
pression he drew his poncho around him and went back 
to his camp in the mountain. 
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“Now,” said the Cacique, after a moment's thought, 
“T will tell you my plan. ‘There is a man here whom 
I can trust. For ten libra he will do what | want, and 
that is to follow Pedro until he is certain of his destina- 
tion, and then meet us on the plain at a spot he knows 
between the Rivers Miramon and Huallaga.” 

A week later the two sworn friends reached a haciendo 
at the foot of the mountain, where they arranged with the 
gaucho owner for two mustangs and their fittings, includ- 
ing lassos. Elmore fitted himself out as a gaucho, with 
the coloured poncho (a blanket with a slit in the middle), 
wide fringed trousers, huge spurs, wide sombrero bound 
round with a gay strip, and a blazing red belt. He 
carried a Winchester repeating rifle with two bandoliers, 
and a hunting knife. His companion was similarly 
equipped, and sat his saddle with the ease of the most 
skilled horsemen in the world—the gauchos of the plains. 

“ Now we are all right,” he said, as he noted with satis- 
faction that Elmore had perfect control of his half-tamed 
steed. 

“Not yet,” said Elmore grimly. “I shall not feel 
satished till I have the little brother on the saddle 
before me.” | 

“And our enemies dead! It is long now since I 
killed one, and the last fell over in the forest at a huaca, 
where the devil was rifling the graves of the dead for 
wealth.” 

“TI don’t like to hear that talk.” 

_“ Why not?” asked the chief haughtily. 

“Tt is fiendish to talk of killing a man in cold blood, 
and | am sure from what you have done for me that you 
do yourself an injustice.” 

“You remember,” said the other, with a gloomy look, 
“they called me ‘E] Demonio’ up there in the moun- 
tain. Be sure they had cause, and as for killing a man 
who would kill you if you did not strike first, I see 
nothing to fret about. You yourself have a bitter feud 
with these men. Will you content yourself with a few 
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reproaches when you meet?” and the Cacique looked 
with a sarcastic smile at Elmore. 

“I shall tell them my opinion in a few straight words, 
and lay the case before the authorities when I have re- 
covered my brother.” 

The Cacique laughed, and, leaning over, he tapped the 
barrel of Elmore’s rifle. ‘“ That,” he said, “is the argu- 
ment you will use, just as you used your revolver up 
there. Come! let us say what we mean, and not what 
we wish. When a man hunts the jaguar he does not 
prepare to deal with a sheep, and when you go on the 
track of the filibusteros, you must be ready to shoot 
first. ‘hat is the wisdom of the plains and the law of 
-the forest; for the man who stops to talk gives his 
enemy an opening. I was young when I learnt that, 
and it was well for me, else I had been slain when I met 
my first trial.” 

Presently the Cacique placed his hand on Elmore’s 
arm, and pointed to where a clump of “ cana brava ” grew 
round a small laguna. 

“What is it?” said Elmore. 

“A magnificent chance for a chase,” he said, unhitch- 
ing the bolas from his saddle-horn and trying the swing 
of it. “ Not often does one get an opportunity like this, 
with the course of a full mile to the next cover. The 
lasso, however is no use, and you have no bolas. Take 
mine.” 

“No, thanks. I would swing it round my own neck.” 

“Very well,’ returned the other eagerly, “will you 
drive the thing out towards me? I will get round by 
the side.” And he started off at a gallop. 

Elmore kept on to the thicket of cane, expecting some 
species of deer was there hidden. But when his horse 
was within a few yards of the outer fringe it suddenly 
twisted round with a snort of terror, almost unseating 
him. Gaining the mastery after a severe tussle, he again 
forced the mustang, with ears pricked, shoulders in a 
lather, and muscles quivering, up to within a yard or two, 
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when he spread his forefeet out and refused to stir. A 
low, querulous, snarling sounded from the thicket, then 
as Elmore shouted, to encourage the quarry, whatever it 
was, to move, there was a sound of splashing within, 
and a solitary swan, making a tremendous clatter with 
its wings, arose. The mustang reared up, and as it 
came down Elmore drove the spurs in. Confused and 
smarting with pain, the terror-stricken animal was into 
the canes with a bound, and as the supple reeds struck 
the rider across the face he was conscious of a terrible 
din, combined of loud quacking, flapping of wings, and a 
savage roar. His mount struggled through the water, 
crashed into the canes beyond, then drew up on the 
plain, and Elmore realised the cause of the uproar. To 
his right, following across the plain, was a large dun- 
coloured animal. 

A ringing shout of “ El puma!” drew his attention to 
the Cacique, who, with his body bent, was urging his 
horse to full gallop in pursuit. 

“Well, ’m hanged!” was Elmore’s muttered exclama- 
tion, as he thought what might have happened if the 
mountain lion had sprung upon him in the canes. “ He 
should have warned me.” Then with a “ Yoicks!” he 
joined in the chase. 

The puma did not seem to be hurrying, but easily kept 
the lead, with his tail strung out and the white of his 
belly gleaming as his hind quarters went up at each 
spring. For a quarter of a mile he kept his lead, then 
he suddenly stopped and looked back over his shoulder. 
Then he swung round, crouched close to the ground, 
panting heavily, his tail jerking from side to side, and 
his white teeth showing. The Cacique reined in about 
fifty yards off, waiting for Elmore to come up. 

“He means to fight. He is fat and cannot run more.” 

Elmore quickly unstrapped his rifle. 

“No, no, don’t shoot. At any rate not unless I miss 
with the bolas. Give him a few seconds to get his 
wind.” 
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The Cacique twisted a cigarette and lighted it, spoke 
soothingly to his horse, and swinging the bolas, rode 
towards the crouching beast. The puma lowered its 
head and gathered its haunches, and Elmore stood fas- 
cinated, his glance going quickly from the bolas to the 
yellow form on the ground. Straight up the Cacique 
rode, slightly crouching in his saddle, a slight movement 
of his brown wrist giving the momentum to the three 
balls each on its own thong of braided hide—up to within 
twenty feet, when there were three movements, almost 
simultaneously—the puma’s bound to a savage roar, the 
whiz of the bolas, and the swift sidelong plunge of the 
mustang. The next moment the puma was on the 
ground snarling and tearing, while the Cacique, reming 
in his horse, freed his lasso. 

“Tet me finish him,’ he cried, as he saw Elmore 
endeavouring to cover the struggling puma, whose fore- 
leg was bound securely to his body by the coil of the 
bolas. The long hide shot out its snake-like coils, the 
loop sank over the round head, and with a violent jerk, 
as the mustang started off, and, with a choking scream, 
the great cat was drawn over the ground. 

_ “By Jove! that was a fine bit of work,” said Elmore, 
as they viewed the dead body. 

The Cacique laughed. There was a sparkle in his 
eyes, a dark flush in his cheeks, that told of the sporting 
blood of his English father, and he looked handsome in 
his animation. | 

“It was a good run,” he said. 

“Tf you had missed with the bolas it would have gone 
hard with you.” : 

“ Had it been a jaguar, yes. But a puma is content to 
scratch and run.” 

At noon of the third day they sighted some ruined ~ 
remains, overgrown with scrub and trees. | 

“Tt is the chalpas,” said the Cacique, “the burial 
tower of the Aztecs. It is there we shall meet Ramon, 
or near it, for I doubt if he has the courage to enter 
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within its walls. Ah, yes, there he is,’ and he pointed 
to the figure of a man under a tree some distance from 
the ruin. 

Ramon ran forward to meet them, with a look of joy 
in his open brown face. The Cacique, however, did not 
stop, but rode on to the tree and dismounted, then bade 
Ramon build a fire. It was not until after they had 
eaten, and the inevitable cigarette was lighted, that he 
gravely signified to the young peon that he could speak. 
This the latter did with great volubility, pointing con- 
tinually to the north-west, while Elmore intently watched 
his friend’s face for some indication of the message. He 
could read nothing, however, in the cold grey eyes and 
thin, firm lips, and had to wait till the peon had finished. 

“Well?” he said presently, when the flood of elo- 
quence ceased, and Ramon stood waiting for the praise 
he felt was due to him and the money he had earned. 

The Cacique paid over the money and pointed to the 
puma skin. 

“You have done well,” he said. “ Vaya con dios.” 

Ramon hid his money in the lining of his poncho, 
swung the hide over his shoulder, and with a salute and 
a laughing suggestion to beware of the ghosts of the 
Chalpas, he went off at a dancing step. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HIS ENEMY 


“WELL,” said Elmore again, “what did he say? Has 
he been successful? Is my brother well?” 

The Cacique puffed at his cigarette, then coolly rolled 
another. 

“ The little one is well,” he said, “and Pedro has gone 
towards the gathering-place of the filibusteros. So 
much Ramon heard from one of the men who had gone 
with Pedro. 

“ Now let me tell you what is in my mind,’ continued 
the chief. “These men who have used you as their tool 
have designs much greater than those you have men- 
tioned, such, for instance, as the making of money from 
a gold mine which does not exist. Whatever money 
they have captured in your country is, I am sure, to be 
used for another scheme, and not for their pleasure. 
When the filibusteros were here before, they, or, at any 
rate, their leaders, had in their hearts a great hope, and 
that was the discovery of the hidden wealth of the Incas. 
They robbed and they raided to win the means for con- 
tinuing their search. They did not succeed, that I 
know ; but I know also that they had certain information 
that the treasure was in existence and undisturbed. 
They know, too, a certain valley in which the treasure 
was buried, and that all the engineering skill of the 
Aztecs was called upon to find a sure way of hiding the 
wealth. The country near where the hidden treasure 
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lies is forest-grown, wild, and overrun by Indians, so that 
those who search there are compelled to go in numbers 
_and strongly armed. The old band was dispersed for 
want of means, and now that the means have been found 
the old search will be continued. I need not tell you 
what cause I have to hate these men—that is my own 
sorrow, calling for revenge whether I had met you or 
not. But it seems to me that you are concerned in this 
re-gathering of the band.” 

“I do not see it.” 

“Yet it seems to me clear. I have said that great 
engineering skill was used in the burying of the treasure. 
Senor Ferdinand himself has studied engineering, but 
he has no experience, and his experiments were costly 
and of no use. What more natural than that they should 
try to secure your services? ” 

“If they had wished for my services, they would have 
told me in the first place.” 

“ Not so. For they were under the necessity to raise 
money, and required your name to help them out with 
that supposed mine.” 

“ But then why should they have threatened my life, 
or taken my brother prisoner ?” 

“ They threatened you with violence to make you the 
more eager to accept service with them, and they took 
your little boy to bring you to them. They knew that 
you would not have accepted any other offer from them 
after the way they served you over the mine, unless they 
could force you.” 

“ But,” said Elmore in amazement, “you yourself a 
moment ago said | would lose my life if I ventured 
among them, and apparently from what you say they 
would receive me gladly.” 

The Cacique smiled. 

“Would you accept service with them now? ” 

“No,” was the emphatic reply. 

“Not if they offered you a share of the hidden 
wealth?” 
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“Not if they offered me the whole.” 

“ere you ‘sure ?.” 

Elmore met the other’s keen gaze with an indignant 
glance. 

“T knew it,” said the Cacique quietly. “They would 
be glad to receive you, provided you would accept their 
terms.” | 

“But I think you are wrong; they wished me to quit 
the country for Brazil.” 

“That was merely a trick. What they wanted was 
that you should quit the mountams for the side farthest 
from the sea, when they would have had you in their 
power. And just think, my friend, of your position. 
With your brother in their hands they would have bent 
your will to anything.” 

“Do you think they had this treasure-hunting in their 
minds when they engaged me in London?” 

“Certainly. Think over in your mind. Were there 
no words spoken that conveyed a hidden meaning, dark 
to you when uttered, but plain in the light of what you 
have now heard?” 

“Let me think,” said Elmore. “I recall that Colonel 
Colston was against my taking my brother with me, but 
that suddenly he changed his mind.” 

“Ah! Then he saw a way of using the boy. What 
else?” 

“His daughter warned me frequently of the danger 
before me. It was she who placed the chain round the 
boy’s neck, and in a letter which I received at the moun- 
tain she begged me to do whatever was suggested. 
My God! What is the matter?” 

The Cacique’s expression had undergone an awful 
change. The pupils of his eyes were like pin points, his 
face was bloodless and yellow, and his chest heaved. 

“His daughter! Has that man a daughter?” he 
gasped. 

Elmore went cold to the heart. “He knows,” he 
thought. 
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“Yes,” he said aloud, in a constrained voice, “he has 
a daughter. . 

“And what is he like, this Colonel Cialston ae 

Elmore briefly described the Colonel. 

“And the daughter ?” 

“She is tall and dark, with black hair; a beautiful 
girl, whose life, I think, has not been happy.” 

The Cacique drew in his breath. A terrible smile 
rested on his thin lips, and he muttered in an unknown 
_ tongue. 

“You seem interested,” ventured Elmore uneasily. 

“Do I look pleased?” said the other, with the same 
awful smile. “I am pleased. You have told me some- 
thing that rejoices me. I know this man and his 
daughter. He is tall, you say. Look! are not his eyes 
like mine?” 

“For God’s sake, don’t talk like that!” cried Elmore, 
for there was such fury and hate in the other’s expression, 
as transformed his face into a hideous mask. 

“Are these eyes like his?” cried the other, clutching 
at his breast. “This cursed colour, the badge of my 
disgrace. Are they like his? Such eyes as looked 
coldly on my mother when she begged for my life, not 
hers, when she wept at his feet, when she lowered her 
forehead :o the dust for my sake! Are they like his? 
Yes, do not lie to me. I read all in your white face. 
Oh, my mother! MHe shall read in my eyes what 
you found in his, and find no mercy there. None! 
None! ” 

Staggering to his feet, with his arms waving, he went 
towards the burial tower, and was soon hidden by the 
ees. 

“Good Heavens!” muttered Elmore aghast. “If 
Colonel Colston is really his father, and they meet! 
And I have given him the clue! ” 

He sat with knitted brows, brooding over this abyss 
of seething passion he had unveiled, and before his eyes 
there rose the sorrow-lined, beautiful face of Marion, 
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the daughter of one, the sister of the other. “It would 
kill her,’ he muttered. “Ay, it would be either death - 
or madness, and father and son must not meet. They 
shall not meet!” Presently he walked towards the ~ 
Chalpas, pushed his way through the scrub, climbed a 
crumbling wall, and found himself at the base of a tower, 
split and torn by the roots of trees growing from its 
heart. Going round, he came to a great fissure which 
disclosed a tomb and a mummified body. Near by stood 
the Cacique motionless, with his long, black hair falling 
over his broad shoulders, from which he had stripped 
poncho and shirt. A thin stream of blood ran down his 
chest, and as Elmore stooped forward he saw that the 
flesh had been pinched up, and pierced through with 
a large thorn, from which trailed a length of knotted 
hide. As he looked the Cacique raised his hand, and 
slowly drew the thorn and the knotted string through 
the wound. / 
“What the devil are you about?” said Elmore, with 
a shudder of disgust. 
“Be still,” said the other solemnly; and three times 
he drew the blood-stained string through his flesh, while 
Elmore stood by sick and angry. | | 
“This is the tomb of men of my race,” continued the 
other in hollow tones. “ Their resting-place has been 
sheltered by trees, and dogs have robbed them of their 
arms and their sacred symbols. But the plate is holy, 
and I do penance before them. For it is m the law 
that a child must honour its parent, and I crave forgive- 
ness for the thought that is in my mind. And it has 
been whispered to me that as my father was pot of their 
race, or faith, or country—my duty is not to him; no, 
not to him, but to her he wronged.’ . 
“That is not their word,” said Elmore sternly. “It is 
the whisper from your own heart.” | 
“My heart is heavy within me,” said the other, with 
a look of gloom, “but the fury has left me. See. I ask 
you to forget the words I spoke.” | 
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_“ And will you forget them, too? Else there is no joy 
for you here or hereafter.” 

“There is no joy forme. You are right. The shadow 
of my race is upon me, and it reaches beyond the grave. 

- You have disclosed to me the man who killed my 
mother, but only I know what suffering she endured 
before she died. He is your enemy. He is mine, too, 
and our paths so wide apart until now have been miracu- 
lously joined together to the end that we may bring 
him to justice. Let us go forward, for now we must 
succeed. I see the finger of the gods in this.” 

Although he stood there freshly lacerated and blood- 
stained in the practice of his sombre religion, and spoke 
of vengeance on his own father, there was yet a dignity 
about him that had its effect on Elmore. 

“Before we go further,” he said gravely, “let me tell 
you that from what Pedro told me I had already con- 
nected you with Colonel Colston and his daughter. I 
have no right to come between you and him. But if his 
daughter is your sister, I ask you to think of her happi- 
ness before everything. I know her. She is one you 
would be proud to love, and I warn you that you could 
do the memory of your mother no greater wrong than 
by doing anything that will bring unhappiness to her 
daughter.” 

“Let us speak no more of that,” said the other darkly. 
“My wrongs are my own, and you have no part in 
them.” 

_ “ But you have yourself given me a part in them.” 

“TI have no sister,” was the stern reply; “no father. 
But you have a little brother in the keeping of these 
people, and it would be better for him if he soon left 
them.” 

He strode away to where there was a spring of water, 
and Elmore went back to the camp. There he was soon 
joined by his companion, calm and self-possessed again. 
The horses were saddled, and they set out in silence. 

About the same time two other bands were shaping 
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for the same destination from different points. Miss 
Marion Colston with a female companion, and Mr. Fer- 
dinand had left Truxillo with a large party of so-called 
muleteers, ostensibly for the thickly populated Los 
Sierras in the Cordilleras. The leader of the muleteers ° 
was the man Gomez we have seen in London as valet 
of Colonel Colston, and the men he had gathered to- 
gether were really old soldiers, while the mules carried 
large stores of ammunition and dynamite. 

The other party was a smaller band of travellers under 
the leadership of Colonel Colston, making in the same 
direction from a point farther north of Truxillo. The 
Colonel had left his yacht at New Orleans, with the 
majority of the,guests he had invited for a cruise, and 
had come on with Miss Dunell and her aunt and uncle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Milcent. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE DEAD CITY 


SEVERAL days later two of these bands were descending 
one of the long spurs of the Andes that run from the 
snow-clad summit in an unbroken slope of many miles 
down into the sombre woods of the vast and still un- 
explored Montana, pierced at intervals by the swift 
tributaries of the mighty Amazon, and peopled by un- 
conquered and warlike tribes of Indians. 

The larger of the two parties was winding down the 
zig-zag path, and the foremost rider had already dis- 
appeared into the wood when the second band emerged 
from the mists that hung round the head of the mountain. 
The leader of the second band drew rein on a small 
plateau, where he was joined almost immediately by a 
lady, whose eyes sparkled with pleasure as the magnifi- 
cent view lay outspread at her feet—the boundless forest 
whose sombre hue was relieved by splashes of green and 
yellow, where crops of maize and coca grew in the tiny 
clearings, or by the silver gleaming of broad rivers. 

They were Colonel Colston and Miss Dunell. 

“It is worth coming so far to see,” she said, “and I 
tell you frankly, if I had been disappointed I should 
have declined to go a yard farther.” 

“I knew you would thank me,” he said. “ But this is 
~ not all.” | 

“No,” she answered slowly, “it is not all. I do not 
see the lost city, but if it should resolve itself into a few 
lizard-infested ruins, grey and sordid, as those we saw 
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in the hideous pampas, | will forgive you in the presence 
of that marvellous wood.” 

“Come,” he said, and, descending a short way, turned — 
aside to the right, where he dismounted and helped 
her to the ground. 

“Let me blindfold you,” he said. 

“The mystery increases,’ she murmured, with a smile 
on her lips and a questioning look in her eyes. 

“There is no mystery, merely a little surprise. You 
will be safe in my hands; don’t be afraid.” 

“ Afraid! Why it has been the one complaint of aunt 
that I have been over-daring. I submit myself to be 
blindfolded in the full expectation of looking upon a 
brigand at least, when the bandage is withdrawn.” 

He lightly tied the handkerchief, then led her round 
a large boulder to a ledge at the brink of a steep preci- 
pice. Here he took firm hold of her arm, and withdrew 
the bandage. 

“Look!” he said, and pointed below. 

An exclamation escaped from her lips. She drew 
back a step in alarm at the sheer descent, then bent 
forward and gazed spellbound, with parted lips and a 
faint colour. He slipped his hand and arm from her 
arm to her waist to support her more firmly, and his 
breathing came a little quicker. 

“Wonderful!” she murmured, “oh, most wonderful! ” 

What she looked upon was a wide valley about a 
thousand feet below—a valley that spread out between 
the enclosing arms of two great precipitous spurs of the 
mountain, and, narrowing again, finally ran some six 
miles away into the gloomy depths of the forest. At 
her feet was a mountain torrent, white as carded wool, 
where it fretted against huge boulders, then running 
swift and dark at the foot of the opposite precipice, next 
bursting forth lower down in a broad band of silver 
at the head of the valley, and half-way down broadening 
out into a lake from which radiated numerous streams 
throughout cultivated fields. From the centre of the 
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lake rose a lofty tower of a rich red, and on the far bank, 
in terrace on terrace, was some vast white building, and 
on the near bank other buildings of white stone. The 
whole valley was rich in colour. There were patches of 
scarlet, rich masses of blue, wide squares of yellow, and 
shades of green, while the walls of the valley were 
clothed in terraces as with hanging gardens, and threaded 
with a white lacery where tiny streams descended. 

“Now look up here,” he said; and drew her gently 
round, so that she faced the mountain, where it was cleft 
almost, as it seemed, to its summit by a narrow gorge. 
High up was the radiant summit, a peak of snow, white 
against the deep blue, and below, a veil of mist that 
went and came and coiled soft and beautiful; below that 
was the black lip of the gorge, shining with the moisture 
upon it; and, falling down and down, was the mountain 
stream dispersed into a veil of whiteness that shone with’ 
startling brilliancy out of the dark jaws of the narrow 
cleft. At the base of the gorge were great palms whose 
graceful leaves glistened through the iridescent cloud 
of vapour. It was a scene to hold the dullest entranced, 
but beyond the beauty of it there was something that 
fired the imagination —the lingering spirit of a lost 
people, whose genius had left its sign upon the enduring 
rock, and in cyclopean buildings square and rugged. 
The grandeur of the black and tremendous gorge, with 
its towering walls leading the gaze up through the clouds 
to the tremendous summit far back in the Cordilleras, 
afforded a striking contrast to the soft outlines of the 
cradled valley, with its restful lake and its cultivated 
fields; and then beyond, stretching to the dim horizon, 
lay outspread the sombre forest, fraught with mystery ; 
but rock and mountain, water and forest, lost their in- 
terest when the eye came back to the silent tower and 
the desolate palace, with all that they told of a great race 
that had once done great deeds under the shadow of the 
mountain, on the fringe of the mysterious forest, and 
down the vast arteries that led to the Amazon. 
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His gaze, cold and hard, dwelt swiftly on every feature 
of the scene, as if to take note whether all was in order ; 
then rested with a touch of triumph on the eager, 
beautiful face beside him. 

“What do you think of this?” he said. 

“Oh, beautiful!” she murmured, with parted lips. 

“Then you are not disappointed ? ” 

“Ah, no. Nothing has ever moved me like this. 
Had I imagination, it is in just such a valley I would 
have pictured the Garden of the Hesperides.” 

“And would you be content to live there?” 

“For a month,” she said, with a smile, “no longer. 
Life has other prizes than the overwhelming beauty of 
Nature.” 

“Vet beautiful women, born to rule, have lived there 
and been content. These silent buildings have rung 
with their laughter, and great captains and greater law- 
givers have sat at their feet. The buildings could be 
renewed, the valley again ring with life, if you say the 
word.” 

She looked once more over the scene, and the anima- 
tion left her face. “It would have no abiding attraction 
for me,” she said calmly. 

“Nor for me either. But a month is all I ask. Ina 
month, Beatrice, I hope to offer you something more 
than this scene from a pantomime, something that will 
enable you to play out the drama of life as you could 
play it among the greatest people of Europe; and that 
something is boundless wealth and its possibilities.” 

“Wealth here! ” 

“Yes, here, at our feet. In this valley lies a treasure 
accumulated for a century by successive Curacas, or Inca 
viceroys, and I have brought you here to share in the 
triumph of its discovery.” 

“Are you relating one of those fantastic dreams of 
buried treasure that lead people into aimless expeditions, 
and so often end in ruin or madness?” she asked, with 
a slight sarcastic smile. 
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“It is no dream,” he said calmly. “The treasure is 
there in that green casket. That I know from a de- 
scendant of the last Inca viceroy. And I will find it. 
I went to London with a scheme to raise sufficient funds 
to continue the work I have already carried on here. 
This valley is mine. I bought it. I placed Indians in 
charge, to cultivate the fields in my absence and guard 
it against adventurers, and I have assembled here now 


- a band of men who will hold it in turn against the 


Indians or whoever else may envy my fortune. This is 
my aim, my dream if you like, though it is founded on 
reality. And I ask you to help me with your woman’s 
wit, to share in my success and in the realisation of the 
power and position that success will win.” 

She looked again at the valley with renewed interest 
and a return of colour to her cheeks, while she turned his 
words over in her mind. She had, since she knew 
Colonel Colston, tasted something of the pleasures of 
wealth and the keener joy of influence, and she had no 
wish to relinquish that position if she could help it. 
But though his proposal stirred her mind, it left her heart 
unmoved. 

“Colonel Colston,’ she said presently, speaking 
gravely and sweetly, “ you have been most generous to 
me and most considerate. If I had with me a guardian 
whose judgment I could respect more than I can that of 
uncle, I would ask his advice. But I must deal with this 
myself.” 

“It 1s yourself I want,” said the Colonel, “and not 
your uncle.” | 

“Tf I had such a guardian,” she continued calmly, 
“his first word to you would be to ask for proof.” 

“I could have wished,” he said, with a sigh, “that 
you had trusted me. I have the proof. Here it is.” 

He took out a pocket-book, opened it, and produced 
a thin metal case, from which he took a thin disc of 
gold about two and a half inches in diameter. This he 
placed in the palm of her hand. 
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“What is this?” she said. 

“The Incas’ sign—or totem.” 

She observed it silently for some moments, then 
looked up at him mutely for an explanation. He stood 
close beside her, and her hair touched his face as to- 
gether they bent over the shining metal, a curious relic 
of an ancient people. . 

“In the centre,” he said, “you see the figure of the 
god Quexacotl, the god of rivers; from his feet flow 
four streams to the four points of the compass. Look 
down into the valley. The tower in the centre of the 
lake represents the god; the four streams radiating from 
the lake are the lines on the disc. From east to west 
there are two curved lines on the disc. Those represent 


the course of the sun. There are seven starred spots 


on the disc at irregular intervals round the circumference, 
and one of those spots indicates the site of the treasure.” 
It was a curious piece of work, the figure of the god 
with the waving water lines traced in a few firm touches, 
and the feathers in his head-dress exquisitely outlined. 

“Tt is very interesting as a curio,’ but there was a 
sparkle in her eyes that belied her words. 

He took the disc from her hand and span it out over 
the valley. It flashed in the sun like a flame, then, as 
the air caught it from beneath, it flew high like a bird 
and darted again swiftly down on its edge towards the 
base of the cliff at their feet. | 

“Why did you do that?” she said, turning to him with 
a blaze of anger and amazement; for as the sun caught 
the spinning disc she seemed to see for an instant the 
store of treasure, and as it fell into the shadow all the 
wealth again faded. 

“Tf you will not share in the secret,” he said, “no one 
else shall.” 


“ But I did not doubt your story ;” and she bit her lips | 


and clasped her fingers. 
“T am well rid of it,” he went on quietly. “It was 
more dangerous for a man to carry that bit of gold about 
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than the Koh-i-noor. Already it has been the cause of 
many deaths, of treachery and betrayal. The secret it 
contained may perish. We will stay in the valley for a 
week and then return to our old life, content that for 
one moment we had a glimpse into the possibility of 
unlimited power.” 

“TI do not recognise Colonel Colston in those timid 
words,” she said, with scorn. “If I had within my reach 
such an opportunity as you have hinted at, I would not 
leave a stone unturned, or a foot of soil unexamined, 
until I had found the treasure, or satisfied myself that it 
did not exist.” 

“Yet,” he said, with affected surprise, 
you scoffed at the very idea.” 

She laughed a short, hard laugh. 

“You forget that while this idea was new to me you 
had had it before you for years. You sprang it upon 
me suddenly, without explanation or preparation, and 
when I naturally asked for information you acted like a 
boy in a pet.” 

The Colonel had played a bold game in pretending 
to destroy his own clue to the treasure, but there was no 
smile on his face when he spoke again. 

“Well, Beatrice, I tell you solemnly that the buried 
treasure is there intact, and I tell you that I will find 
it if you will be my wife. I ask you again, and I want 
your promise now, for the difficulties are great, and 
the incentive must be great. If I know that when the 
treasure is unlocked it will unlock your heart, I will take 
up the enterprise.” 

“You place my consent at a low level,” she said 
haughtily. 

“My dear Beatrice, I am not a young man, and in 
place of a romance of love I offer you the romance of 
ambition, and the power to satisfy it; and of the two, 
ambition is the more lasting and has the greater attrac- 
tion to a woman of your will and beauty. Do you 
consent ?” 

8 


6 


‘a moment ago 
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“ But the disc?” 

“T will recover it,’ he said, and a look of something 
like command came into his steely grey eyes. 

“T consent,’ she murmured, with a slight shudder. 

The Colonel lifted her cold hand to his lips, but there 
was neither triumph nor ardour in his face, and though » 
she was not proud of her conquest, her pride was in 
arms at once against his phlegm. So she called up a 
smile as she lifted her heavily fringed eyes, but he was 
looking keenly at some moving figures far off in the 
valley, the very image of a soldier, erect, firmly knit, 
with an air of command on his square features and in his 
hawk-like glance. 

“I think we had better go in search of your aunt and 
uncle. We shall find your aunt sitting on a rock with 
folded hands waiting for that earthquake she has ex- 
pected so long; and your uncle, the astronomer, studying 
the sign of the sun in the valley. You wondered why 
I had brought such an unpractical traveller as your uncle 
so far; now perhaps you have a clue.” 

“T thought I insisted upon his coming,” she answered. 

“True, and that is the more providential because hé 
is the one man I should have selected to work out the 
astronomical puzzle of the Inca priests. I tried to work 
out that puzzle before by guessing; but I found that 
an intellect trained in the science of astronomy could 
alone follow out the lines conceived by trained intellects 
over a century ago.” 

“Am I to consider, then, that my uncle is merely here 
as a pawn in your game?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“Perhaps,” she continued, with an offended air, “I, 
too, am only a pawn.” 

“A queen, my dear Beatrice, who commands all.” 

“You have said nothing about Elmore. Does he 
take a part in this game?” 

“I was waiting for you to mention him,” said the 
Colonel quietly. “Yes; he, too, will have his part. 
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At present, as I understand, he has made an erratic 
move and is out of hand, but I think with your help 
we can get him back and under control. The Incas 
were greater as engineers than as astronomers, and his 
engineering skill will be absolutely necessary.” 

She dropped her hands helplessly. 

“Did you think of all this before you left London? 
Did you arrange to get us all here under your control 
like so many puppets?” 

“When I consider that there will be three women in 
the valley, your aunt, yourself, and my daughter, | think 
it likely that I myself may prove to be the puppet.” 

“Your daughter! Is she here?” 

“Yes. I thought you would be more happy with a 
companion a little younger than your aunt, and [ ar- 
ranged for Marion to be here. If I am not mistaken, 
it is she who is talking with your uncle,” and he pointed 
to two figures on a rock lower down. 

The man was middle-aged, thin, with a straggling 
grey beard, large startled-looking eyes, and a gentle, 
timid manner. He stood with his hands clasped behind 
him, and looked now at the girl’s face, now down into 
the valley, as she apparently pointed out objects of 
interest. 

“It is my daughter,” said the Colonel, as he drew near, 
and he called out: “Ah, Mr. Milcent, I see you have 
already found out the beauties of the mountain side. 
What legend has Marion been telling you?” He took 
his daughter’s hand, and holding it without offering her 
any further greeting, turned to Miss Dunell. “ Miss 
Dunell—my daughter.” 

Miss Dunell smiled graciously as they shook hands. 

“What a surprising country this is,” she murmured, in 
her richest and softest tones, “where one finds a charm- 
ing companion as if by magic! But tell me, how did 
you come here, and where did you meet my uncle?” 

She looked round to draw Mr. Milcent into the con- 
versation, but that gentleman, after one puzzled glance 
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at the new arrivals, had turned to resume his absorbed 


inspection of the valley. 

“T am almost tempted to ask,” said Marion, with an 
answering smile, “how you came here. But as for me, 
I arrived a few minutes ago, and remained behind to look 
at the valley while the rest of the party went on.” 

“We must get along,’ interposed the Colonel. 
“Come, Milcent, you will have opportunity enough to 
inspect these old remains, and study the science of your 
past-masters from the records they have left in stone. 
By the way, where is Mrs. Milcent? ” 

“She ran away with one of the mules,” said Mr. 
Milcent vaguely; “and I am afraid I forgot all about 
her, listening to that young lady’s explanation of the 
design assumed by the water in the valley below. She 
told me that the Incas were astronomers, and was ex- 
plaining to me how they took the solstice.” 

“Oh, she was explaining to you, was she?” said the 
Colonel, with an amused smile. “ Marion, this is Mr. 
Milcent, the astronomer.” 

Marion detected the irony in her father’s words. 

“T hope Mr. Milcent does not think I was trying to 
instruct him,” she said, with a blush. 

The shy man looked up at the Colonel. 

“I was deeply impressed by a remark made by the 
young lady that this beautiful valley, with its ruined 
temples and its signs of a beneficent civilisation, is like 
a great hope suddenly extinguished; and it impresses 
me, as it did her, with the thought of a noble people 
whose works have not been improved by those who re- 
placed them.” 

“Very pretty,” said the Colonel, with a curious glance 
at his daughter, “but I was not aware that Marion had 
any knowledge of the Aztecs.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Marion in low tones, as she 
looked once again at the quiet scene below, “that I 
have been here before, and have looked down upon that 
valley. Have I, father?” 
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“When you were a baby. But these reminiscences 
may be discussed later. We must not forget that Mrs. 
Milcent may endanger the life of the mule, and mules 
are valuable.” 

He led the way back to the mountain track where the 
servants were waiting with the mules, and they resumed 
their march in single file. 

Miss Dunell rode on calmly and apparently impassive, 
though her active mind was never more alert in reviewing 
the one absorbing subject of her future prospects. 
Marion Colston, on the contrary, showed in her 
heightened colour the excitement which this meeting 
had thrown her into. She was sure this was no holiday 
expedition, that her father had some great design in 
preparation, and she wondered what part Miss Dunell 
had to play. She had prepared herself to dislike the 
beautiful woman who rode ahead of her, and at the first 
swift questioning glance when they met, her dislike had 
crystallised. 


CHAPTER XVI 
LITTLE JACK 


THEY went down the long, steep spur of the mountain 
into the fringe of the forest, and then, turning sharply 
to the right, entered a narrow track which took them 
once more to the edge of the valley, at this point some 
three thousand feet lower than where they had first 
stopped. In place, however, of the tremendous precipice 
that there sank from their feet, and of the dark gorge 
that ascended on their right to the gleaming pinnacles 
of snow, was a narrow chasm, lined with trees, and the 
sides of it festooned with creepers and bordered with 
ferns. Nevertheless the chasm was deep, and the slight, 
swinging bridge that spanned it not very inviting. 

Certainly not inviting now, for in the centre of the 
frail structure, which was swung on cables of twisted 
aloe fibre and built of bamboo and cane, squatted a mule, 
with its rider, a lady, tugging at the reins. The mule 
was trembling violently, and to the spectators, who 
stood horrified on the edge of the ravine, it seemed that 
the bridge must part from its moorings and precipitate 
both mule and lady into the swift river below; but the 
lady on the bridge evidently had no apprehension. 

“Bravo, Mrs. Milcent!” shouted the Colonel, “a 
strong pull, and a long pull, and the noble steed is 
saved.” 

The lady thus addressed peeped over the side of the 
bridge at them, and waved her hand. 
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“By Jove!” said the Colonel, “she’s got some pluck. 
I don’t know a woman who would have trusted herself 
to that bridge on the first experience, and certainly not 
one who would not have fainted if her mule had squatted 
like that.” 

Mr. Milcent looked helplessly at his wife, Miss Dunell 
grew white and turned away, the Colonel took out a 
cigar and lit it, but Marion, jumping from the saddle, 
stepped on to the bridge, grasping either side firmly, and 
advanced gingerly, yet with a sure step. But the mule 
blocked the way, and she was brought to a halt. 

“TI think you had better go back, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Milcent calmly, as she peeped round at Marion. She 
was a little woman, dressed neatly in grey, with a pretty 
round face, now flushed with exertion, and Marion felt 
a strong impulse to climb along the side, catch the little 
body up, and carry her to the farther side. 

“Yes, Marion,’ shouted the Colonel, “come back. 
There is only one way to settle this difficulty.” 

Marion went back, and her father advanced with a 
firm step, though his weight alarmingly increased the 
swing. He drew his hunting knife. 

“Let go the rein,” he said sternly. Then with a few 
swift, strong cuts he severed the fastenings that secured 
the cross-pieces under the mule, and that unfortunate 
animal, with a fearful scream, shot through the bridge 
into the water. 

“Oh, you brute!” said Mrs. Milcent, as she stood 
trembling now at the other side of the gap, her round 
eyes gazing in horror from the Colonel to the dark 
waters below. 

“Can you walk to the bank?” said the Colonel, with 
a smile, “or shall I step across and carry you?” Then 
he whistled shrilly, and in a few minutes several men 
came up; swarthy-faced men, with bright ponchos and 
velvet caps. At a word from the Colonel, they drew 
their machetes, cut down lianas, and repaired the breach, 
after which the remainder of the party, after much hesi- 
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tation, ventured across. When they had all crossed, 
Colonel Colston gave an order, and the men cut through 
the moorings of the bridge, so that the structure fell into 
the water and trailed down the farther bank. 

“You are all my prisoners,” said the Colonel, turning 
to the group gathered in sympathy round Mrs. Milcent, 
who, however, so far from needing sympathy, was 
quietly studying Marion Colston with the keen and com- 
prehensive regard that one pretty woman gives to 
another. 

“Your prisoners?” she said quickly, laying he hand 
on her husband's arm in a protecting manner, and Marion 
noted what a resolute mouth the little lady had. 

“Yes. We have burnt our boats. There is no means 
of exit until that bridge is repaired. We have reached 
our destination at last. Our party is complete, and there 
will be no use for any of us to grow homesick until the 
time for departure, in, let us say, three months.” 

“T think, Colonel Colston,” said the little woman, 

“you should have done us the courtesy to consult our 
wishes. I am sure my husband would not care to remain 
penned up in this melancholy wood, and my niece “ 

“My dear madam, your husband is eager to study 
the science of the Incas, and he could not have a more 
favourable opportunity ; while I il already consulted 
the wishes of your niece.” 

“Dear me! My wishes, I Ere culnt, are of no import- 
ance.” 

“On the contrary, you will have the privilege of 
managing the entire community, and I may tell you that 
there is a wide field for your amazmg energy.” 

“What community? If I may judge from the noise,” 
she said, glancing at the tree tops, from which proceeded 
a constant chatter, “the only community is one of 
monkeys. Oh, you little pet—you exquisite little gem! ” 

This last not in reference to a monkey, but to a hum- 
ming bird, whose bejewelled wings, vibrating within a 
few inches of the lady’s face, sparkled and flashed. 
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“ There needs no further words from me,” laughed the 
Colonel, as he pushed on through another belt of wood. 
On the edge of this they paused; for they were on the 
border of the valley, where its lower end ran out into the 
forest. To the right it widened out and stretched up 
at a gentle slope to where it narrowed between the 
enclosing walls of rock, and at the extreme end, veiled 
by the mist of falling water, was the black gorge that 
carried the eye up and up the towering height of the 
mountain, to the far-off peak of snow. Before them 
was a stretch of grass, carpeted with brilliant flowers, 
over which roamed troops of horses, mules, and milch 
cows. Beyond this, farther up the valley, were planta- 
tions of coca, of sugar cane, and maize, with a few 
toldos scattered about, around which moved white-robed 
women and children. Farther up, on a second plateau, 
were the walls of a ruined city. They passed up 
through a grove of cinchona trees, whose red-veined 
leaves gave them a rich colouring, skirted the fields 
of maize, and as they mounted to the central plateau 
they saw where the river they had just crossed entered 
the forest through a deep channel, which continued the 
line of the precipice. The channel had the appearance 
of having been cut by human agency, and this was 
indeed the case. A similar channel ran on the opposite 
side—in continuance of the precipice, and the course of 
these two channels tended inwards after following the 
spurs of the mountain, until where they emptied them- 
selves into the river they actually united. 

The valley was by these means converted into the 
shape of a cigar, the upper end running into the inac- 
cessible gorge, and the lower end, after piercing a part 
of the forest, terminating in the river, which it reached 
through a deep channel protected from ingress. In the 
centre of the valley was the lake which fed the two 
channels, and the ghostly ruined city of the Incas. 
Under the precipice, and hitherto hidden from view, 
were a collection of toldos, and above them, on a grassy 
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knoll, a single-storeyed quinta, of roomy dimensions, set 
within a loop-holed wall. A number of armed men, 
who were lounging about the toldos, lined up as the 
party appeared, and saluted the Colonel. Among them 
was our friend Pedro, the muleteer, no longer muleteer, 
but a lieutenant, and at their head Gomez, the grim 
captain, the former butler. Each man carried a Martini 
rifle, with a bandolier of cartridges and a machete. They 
were a hard, reckless-looking lot of men, of the various 
types of half-breeds, mulatto, chinos, and Zambo negroes, 
their officers being Mastizos, the descendants of Inca 
Indians with Spaniards. 

“What a picturesque band of rufhans!” murmured 
Mrs. Milcent: “Do you know, my dear,” turning to 
Marion, “I rather think that Colonel Colston is no better 
than a brigand!” 

“He is my father,” said Marion. 

“That. convinces me,” said the little lady, with a 
quizzing smile. “ Stately you are, and dark, fiery 
tempered and warm-hearted, like the brigand’s daughter 
should be. But who is this little boy?” 

Marion turned, looked, then sprang down and caught 
up a little figure, bare-legged and bare-headed, who had 
been running shyly alongside. 

ii This is my little sweetheart,” she said with a lovely 
smile; “my dear little Jack, who has crossed the moun- 
tain like a man.” 

“ Surely this is not little Elmore?” cried Miss Dunell 
looking rather disdainfully at the ragged clothes and 
bare, brown legs. 

“Tf there are any more surprises, please let us have 
them all together. First I find that Colonel Colston 
has a daughter, and a very charming daughter, too; 
then I find that he has a band of desperadoes; and 
lastly, a little ragamuffin, whom I last heard of in Lon- 
don, starts from some hole in the earth. I will not say 
drops from the skies, for he bears trace of earthly origin. 
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Mrs. Milcent stood on tiptoe to kiss the thin, little 
face. 

“Where is Mr. Elmore? Where is your brother, 
Jack?” asked Miss Dunell. 

“Brother is lost,” said Jack, with a quaver; “and 
when I gets big I am going out with a gun to find him.” 

“How thin he is!” muttered Mrs. Milcent. “ Bring 
him in, my dear, and we’ll make some broth for him.” — 

“The soldiers is laughing at me,’ whispered Jack, 
“let me hold your hand and walk.” 

Marion set him down, and with his head up, and his 
eyes bright with joy, he walked by her side, then 
limped painfully. She looked at him, seemed only 
then to see how poorly clad the little chap was, how 
thin and hollow-eyed, and she turned on her father, with 
her head back and her eyes flashing. 

“Look at that!” she cried. “See how your men have 
treated him—a child, alone and ill. Oh, if I were a 
man, | would make some one suffer for this! ” 

Colonel Colston picked the little boy up and placed 
him on his shoulder. 

“ Now, my boy,” he said quietly, “I will whisper to you 
what to say to the soldiers, and you must shout after 
me.” 

“Attention!” whispered the Colonel. 

“Attention!” came in quavering, childish tones. 

The soldiers smiled and clinked their heels, so that 
their spurs jangled. 
> Present arms!” 

“Present arms!” shouted the little boy, eagerly now. 

The rifles were brought to a salute, and the grim 
captain flourished his knife. 

“Ground arms!” was whispered and shouted. 

“ Dismiss! ” 

The men broke up laughing, and the Colonel went 
into the outer court of the quinta, with the little boy 
triumphantly drumming with his naked heels on his 
chest. 
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“Vour father is a clever man,’ said Mrs. Milcent, as 
she followed by Marion’s side. “He has prevented a 
scene, won the boy’s heart, and made those men show 
respect to the little fellow. I almost think I am afraid 
of him.” 

They were met at the porch of the quinta by Mr. 
Ferdinand, who looked cool in a suit of complete white 
surmounted by a Panama hat. _ 

“ A thousand welcomes, ladies,” he said, “to our valley. 
Your rooms are ready, and the feast is spread in the 

atio.” 

a Who is this romantic-looking robber?” murmured 
the irrepressible little lady, “the villain or the lover? 
He looks as if he could play either part to perfection. 
Oh,” she added, after a glance at her companion’s 
troubled face, “I hope I have not committed another 


faux pas” 
“This is Mr. Ferdinand, your joint-host,” said the 
Colonel, as he presented the party. “Mrs. Milcent, 


perhaps you will do us the honour to take the house 
and all that is in it under your care. Our party is now 
complete with the exception of Mr. Elmore, and I hope 
to have him with us. Have you heard of him, Ferdi- 
nand?” 

“Mr. Elmore is not far off,’ said Ferdinand, with a 
significant look. 

“Brother is lost!” said Jack. “Pedro and me, we 
looked for him, and I have looked for him all days.” 

“ All right, little chap. Il find him for you,” said the 
Colonel. “Don’t be afraid.” 

In the afternoon they went down to the lake, and 
looked on the ruins of the Incas, and of a people who 
had preceded even them. 

The lake gave a living touch to the gaunt, white 
ruins. It softened their grim outlines, and seemed to 
narrow the limit between the present and the past, 
when its clear waters reflected the perfect tower and wall 
and the gay colours of a happy people. The water 
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lapped in music along the pebbled shore, as it had 
rippled at the feet of laughing girls long days ago. 
The swan and the ibis, direct descendants of the birds 
whose stately beauty had increased the charm of the 
scene to Inca eyes, sailed upon its bosom, or waded in 
the shallows. Soft and calm it lay, outstretched on a 
perfect level from which radiated the seven branches in 
narrow hewn channels, and from a rock in the exact 
centre rose a tower of red stone, whose long shadow 
lay straight upon the unruffled water, as the shadow 
on a burnished sun-dial. ‘The ruins stretched right and 
left, in crumbling walls, in squares and terraces, and in 
one long colonnade nearly a mile in length, of stones 
more than the height of a tall man, that terminated in 
a rectangular mound, whose base was of cyclopean 
blocks. This mound was in three lessening cubes, the 
height of the first wall being thirty feet, of the next 
twenty feet, and of the last ten feet. In another part 
were the outlines of what had been a palace, with one 
great hall of two hundred paces by sixty paces wide, 
and of numerous smaller rooms. Vast as the walls 
had been, Nature had shattered and scattered them in 
wild confusion, by an agency so light that the lightest 
breath of air could blow it whither it liked. A few seeds 
borne from the dark forest beyond had fallen into the 
cracks, had taken root, and the slow growth had riven 
and overborne walls which would have resisted the blows 
of heavy cannon.. Here and there intact was a massive 
stone beam, a carved cornice, or a portico, bearing the 
blurred tracing of a human head, with radiating beams, 
and elsewhere were figures with condor heads, but ruin 
and decay had left their mark on every building, with the 
exception of the solid pyramid, and the red tower out in 
the quiet lake. 

Marion Colston lingered by the lake, as the others 
roamed amongst the ruins, led by the Colonel and Mr. 
Ferdinand, who had spent weeks searching among the 
fallen stones for the legendary treasure. Their laughter 
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jarred upon her spirit. To her it seemed that there was 
something sacred in the place. She felt that she was 
connected with the mystery of these silent walls, and 
faint memories of loving hands that had guided her 
childish footsteps along the shores stirred within her, 
until, in the sadness of the promptings that came un- 
known to her from the blood of an Inca mother, she 
wept. | 

As she stood there a gentle touch made her look down, 
and through her tears she saw again, as she had seen 
before in her sadness, the great brown eyes of the little 
boy. 

“ Always,” he said, after a pause, “it makes me cry 
too. There comes a sound out of the water, and whis- 
pering from the walls. I heard it up in the mountain ; 
and the birds over there talk and talk of the people 
under the water.” 

“Does it make you sad, little Jack? Are you not 
afraid to come here?” 

“It is here I play, for the little boys will not follow 
here. Oh, yes, a many days I have been here, looking, 
looking at the water.” 

“Poor little lonely boy!” 

“T not been lone,” he said, with a mysterious glance 
around, “the birds talk with me.” 

He looked up at her, and she did not smile. 

“Will you tell if I show you something?” 

“No, Jack.” 

He took her by the hand and led her into a great hall, 
over the fallen stones into another, then to a corner of 
the wall, where a stone had fallen out, leaving a large 
hole. 

“There’s my parrot. Tm keeping it for brother. I 
found him, and I feed him, and we talk.” 

Marion looked in and met the grey, wise, cunning eyes 
of an old, old parrot, so old that its head was bald, and 
the feathers of the wings were frayed. The bird 
shuffled along, twisted his head round, regarding Marion 
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with its bright eyes, then in quavering notes cried 
~Pupac! Tupac! ” 

“That name,’ she murmured, with her hand to her 
head, “where have I heard it?” 

“That's funny,” said Jack. “He never said that 
before.” 


CHAPTER XVit 
THE SUN CIRCLE 


For Mr. Milcent there was no sleep on that first night. 
His brain was excited by the rich feast that was spread 
out for him in the singular sign of the lake, in the ruins 
with their sign language, and their geometrical orna- 
mentation, and above all in that massive pyramid based 
on cyclopean cubes. Before sunrise he was pacing along 
the shores of the lake, and at the first hight of dawn 
he had climbed to the square top of the pyramid. On 
the top was a raised circle of hard, smooth rock about 
three feet in circumference, with a cone, sharply cut and 
symmetrically rising from the centre about three inches 
in height. The astronomer gave a cry of delight when 
he saw this. 

“A sun circle,’ he murmured; “the Ynti-huatana of 
the Incas for astronomical observations. In a beautiful 
state of preservation. Perfect indeed, quite perfect.” 
He looked, shading his eyes with his hand, from the stone 
to the sun. “How extraordinary!” he cried, for the 
rising orb appeared on the left through a gap in the wall 
of the valley. “That gap must have been made pur- 
posely,” and he turned round to face the west. But on 
the west the face of the cliff rose high; so high that 
he saw that in the afternoon the spot where he stood 
would be in the shade, a circumstance which made him 
wonder that the Incas should have reared a sun circle 
at such a place. Regarding the smooth surface of the 
circle he discerned faint lines, which he judged were 
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meridian lines, and he was busy endeavouring to de- 
cipher other faint outlines, when a hand was laid on his 
arm, and he found Colonel Colston peering over his 
shoulder. 

_ “Do you know what this stone is intended for?” asked 
the Colonel harshly. 

“Yes, sir,” said the student, taking off his glasses to 
polish them, as little moved by the other’s sudden ap- 
pearance as if he had been a beetle, “this is a dial, or 
sun circle, by means of which the Inca priests took the 
altitude of the sun, ascertained the time of the summer 
and winter solstice, and arranged their calendar. I was 
endeavouring to trace what were most likely meridian 
lines, but which have apparently been obliterated, to- 
gether with other marks, by human agency. If you 
glance along the level of the dial, you will see that 
some friction has been applied to the surface, though 
how any one could have been guilty of the sacrilege of 
destroying a very perfect figure of human skill and 
study, is beyond my imagination.” 

“Ah!” hissed the Colonel between his teeth. “You 
think this was an astronomical figure? I remember 
having seen lines and circles when I last saw the stone, 
and, as you say, they have been removed, and that 
recently.” 

“ There can be no doubt of its origin, but I am puzzled 
at its position. Observe this gnomon in the centre is 
perpendicular to the horizon, through yonder gap. But 
what amazes me is that the ancient astronomers should 
have selected a site from which they could not observe 
the declining phases of the sun, as the cliff on the west 
would throw the sun-dial into the shade. It seems to 
me, therefore, that this sun circle, or, as they call it, 
a Ynti-huatana, was for some subsidiary purpose; either 
for partial observations or for some religious ceremony.” 

“ Do you think,” said the Colonel indifferently, “ that 
you could retrace the obliterated lines?” while he re- 
flected that this sun-dial might hold the clue to the 
treasure. 
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“Certainly I could, as well as the lines of the summer, 
and winter solstice.” |p 

The Colonel stood for some time watching Mr) 
Milcent, as with the aid of a strong magnifier that)" 
gentleman now bent over the smooth stone, and agair| | 
compared the well-defined shadow from the gnomor|f) 
with his watch. jth 

“Suppose,” he said, “that the lines you think weri! 
traced on the dial were in relation to the objects in th 
valley—the site of the temple, for instance, and th 
correct position of other works that would be treasure: 
by the Incas—do you think you could follow thei 
scheme ?” | 

“Only by marking the position of the temple an 
other objects, and ascertaining if they were in line wit| lt 
the defined points of the compass. Now, for instanc} Ml 
you see that a line from the rising sun passes direct! 
over this circle to a cleft in the cliff beyond.” 

“Yes, itis so. I wonder I never observed that befor), 
You would oblige me very much, Mr. Milcent, if ye) 
would restore the lines of the circle, bearing in view o1 fist 
important fact, that the Incas regulated the site of the): ] 
buildings by astronomical observation, and that sever 
interesting gold plates from the Temple of the Sun ha» ‘| 
been hidden in some secret place whose whereabov | 4 
was most probably indicated by the lines on this circ is: 
Now I have here a sketch of another sun circle, whi age 
may guide you in your work,” and he produced an ex: }'1t 
sketch taken from the gold disc he had shown to M ie (i 
Dunell. | Gom 

“This may be of great value to me,” said Mr. Milce'ttt hi 
after a close inspection, “but before saying anvil’ Wh 
further I will wait until noon, when I will take an ipo?” 


servation of the sun from this spot, and work out }) He: 
meridian. From that basis I can perhaps do muc It te: 
but I will be most careful, most careful. It will be mXatd y 
congenial work—indeed, I could wish for no better.) our} 

“That is right; there is plenty of time before 5). ‘An 
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With your permission I will occasionally watch your 
progress. Now let us go back to breakfast.” | 
“So,” he muttered, as he went back with Mr. Milcent, 
ajwalking with hands clasped behind him and bent head, 
iy that is why Ferdinand did not wish me to climb that . 
wpytamid. He has studied these signs and obliterated 
them for his own purpose. Very well, if he will play for 
this own hand against me, it will be just as well if I 
‘know the value of his cards.” 

, As they neared the quinta Captain Gomez came for- 
eiward to meet them. 

“I have news of the Seftor Elmore, your Excellency.” 
“Well?” 

“He is with E] Demonio in the Montana; and they 
iJhave assembled a band of Indians, who have already 
wdanced the war dance.” 

“For what purpose have they gathered? ” 

“Why? To attack your Excellency.” 

“They must have short memories, Gomez, to have 
orgotten so soon the lesson we taught them. You look 
disturbed. Are you afraid they will not fight?” 

“T tell your Excellency that he whom men call E1 
Demonio is with the Indians.” 

« “Is he a person of importance, then? ” : 

ji? +4e is an Indian—and yet not an Indian. They say 
jae 1s of the Incas, and that his word is law among the 
ravages.” 

wo 1 thought we had heard the last of the Incas,” said 
the Colonel, with a dark look. 

Gomez glanced down as the Colonel passed his hand 
pver his eyes. | 

“What sort of man is this Indian leader? Is he 
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“T am that one,” said the Captain quietly, while his 
dark eyes examined the other's face. 

“Vou, Gomez? Is there then any one so rash as to 
seek your life? And why should he single out six?” 

“Why? Oh, sacred Mother! Why?” said Gomez, 
in hollow tones. “Does your Excellency wish to 
know ?” 

The Colonel started. 

“Speak!” he commanded harshly. 

“ There were six who took the lady and her boy into 
the woods. I am the sixth.” | | 

The Colonel went grey. Then he straightened him- | 
self, saying quietly: “Not six, Gomez. There were | 
seven, and I who gave the order am the seventh. If he 
seeks your life, he must, with more cause, seek mine.” 

“Your Excellency says it, and so it is. I would ad- | 
vise humbly that a troop be sent forth into the Montana ~ 
to disperse the Indians and to seize this man.” 

“Why seize him?” 

“Would your Excellency have him shot? He is a 
young man and handsome, and great in spirit. He 
might do service for your Excellency, as his knowledge 
of the country and the old people who lived here is 
greater than that of any man living.” 

“Tt was not my wish to make war on these people, 
Gomez. But if I must fight, understand I will make no 
prisoners. If you deal leniently with them, they never 
recognise you as a master, and will attack again. Send 
out spies at once to watch their movements, and get 
ready twenty picked men. I will lead them myself if the 
savages advance, and put an end once for all to their 
schemes.” 

“Tt is the will of God,” muttered Gomez, as he saluted 
and went slowly to the toldos. a 

On the verandah of the quinta was Mr. Ferdinand, | 
smoking the inevitable cigar. a 

“By the way, Colonel,” he said, “ Gomez has no doubt 
told you that the Indians are moving?” ae 
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“ He has, and it occurs to me, Ferdinand, that you had 
better lead a troop of our men against them.” 

“Thanks, very much. But I have no desire to enter 
the Montana, still less since you have provided me with 
such charming society; and though Marion is not very 
gracious, yet I prefer her in her most chilling manner 
to the chance of meeting El Demonio.” 

“What, are you, too, afraid of the scoundrel?” and 
the Colonel raised his eyebrows. 

“Afraid is rather a strong word, my Colonel; but 
since you put it in that hght, [ admit I am afraid of that 
scoundrel, as you justly call him, and I say that no man 
who has met him, or heard of his deeds, can be other 
than afraid.” 

Colonel Colston smiled. 

“1 think,’ he said, “I had better meet the demon 
myself.” 

Ferdinand started, and for an instant a look of 
triumph flashed from his dark eyes, to be succeeded by 
an expression of horror. 

“Don’t!” he said feebly. “I would rather go my- 
self.” 

“What do you mean?” said the Colonel sternly. 
“Gomez tried to dissuade me. Have you got the im- 
pudence to think that I have passed my fighting days?” 
‘ “ Heaven forbid,” said the other, “but we want you 

ere: 

“You want me here,” repeated the Colonel, with con- 
centrated bitterness. “I do not think you would regret 
very much if you were left in the sole enjoyment of the 
» valley and all it holds.” 

“Think what you like, Colonel Colston, but believe 
that | am doing you the best service a man could in 
warning you against meeting that Indian in battle.” 

“Were he the foul fiend himself,” said the Colonel 
coldly, “I would face him now.” 

He turned on his heel, paced with a stiff military 
stride to the gate, and beckoned to Gomez. 
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“Captain Gomez, are you sure of your information 
about the Indians?” 

‘ives, Excellency.” 

“ How far off are they?” 

“Two days’ march, no farther; due south.” 

“Have twenty men in readiness, with three days’ 
rations, and fifty rounds each. Arrange also that 
Lieutenant Pedro follows to-morrow with extra ammuni- 
tion and ten men. Tell him where to rendezvous, and 
take two runners to keep him in touch.” 

“A good place for him to hold would be the second 
pajnale in the forest, where your Excellency speared the 
jaguar.” 

“Let it be so.” And the Colonel stroked his grey 
moustaches. “I was a younger man when I killed the 
jaguar. I doubt not whether I am not too old for that 
work now, Gomez,’ and he glanced at the Wass. 
through half-closed eyelids. 

“Your Excellency’s muscles are of j iron, and your eyes 
have not lost their keenness. The men were saying so 
in the night. They remembered that your name was 
‘E1 Tigre, and the tiger grows more terrible with age.” 

“Well, they will have an opportunity of judging. I 
will lead them myself. Eh? What are you mutter-— 
ing?” 

“T was thinking,” said the Captain, fidgeting with his 
hands, “that I may be mistaken about the Indians, and 
it would be a pity to take your Excellency into the forest 
so soon.” 

“Come, what is your real reason?” 

Gomez looked up with a troubled’ glance. 

“It is my place to meet El Demonio first.” 

“Be ready with your men in an hour’s time.” And 
the Colonel stalked away with a look of high dis- 
pleasure. 

As he took his place at the breakfast table a little 
voice challenged him with a question. 

“Have you found my bruvver yet, like you said you 
would?” 
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He looked at the small brown face for a moment until 
the large eyes dropped under the hard stare. “Not yet, 
little man, but I am going to look for him to-day.” 

“Are you going to leave us,” said Miss Dunell, 
already ? ” 

“Only for a few days.” 

“What a relief,’ murmured Mrs. Milcent. 

“It is no light business,’ said the Colonel, after a 
steady look at the little lady, “Mr. Elmore is in the 
hands of hostile Indians.” 

_ “In the hands of the Indians! Indians. Do you 
mean savages?” 

“That is right, Miss Dunell. I would be glad of your 
powerful aid to prevent his going on the expedition,” 
said Ferdinand, with a meaning look. 

“I do not think it would be right to his visitors if he 
went,’ she said, with great displeasure. “I am sure 
Miss ‘Colston will support me?” 

“Perhaps you did not hear,” whispered Marion, “ that 
Mr. Elmore’s life is in danger.” 

“But your father ” began Miss Dunell, and 
stopped. 

“My father is responsible for whatever danger Mr. 
Elmore may be in,’ and the daughter fixed her glance 
on her father’s unmoved face. 

“T shall leave,” said the Colonel calmly, “in an hour, 
and shall be back within six days. There is not the 
slightest shadow of danger to any one of you here, and 
Mr. Ferdinand will, I am sure, more than compensate 
for my absence.” 

Ferdinand’s gaze went involuntarily to Miss Dunell, 
who sat with a slight frown. 

“T will do my best,” he said, with a bow, and he left 
the room. The others withdrew, too, leaving the Colonel 
alone with her. 

“What would you think,” he continued, after looking 
long at her, “should I tell you that I am going out into 
the Montana against the Indians, to prove to myself 
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and my men and to you, that I have lost none of the 
skill or the hardihood or the endurance of my youth? 
It is folly, perhaps, but all love is folly. Come,” he 
added, with a glow in his face that made him look young, 
“give me some favour to wear. 

“Marion,” he said, beckoning to his daughter, who 
had looked in at the door, and was retreating with an 
expression of mingled amazement and anger on her 
face, “ you have heard of the man called * E1 Demonio’ ; 
tell Miss Dunell what his reputation 1s.’ 

“His reputation,” ee Marion, in a choking voice, 
with her head turned, from the little I know, that 
of a bold, vindictive, sna ey outlaw. But why do 
you ask?” 

“Why, my dear? Because he is in command of the 
Indians, and I wish to show I am his superior; the result 
of vanity and—love.” 

“Is Mr. Elmore in that man’s power?” she gasped. 

“T believe so,” said he, with a smile at Miss Dunell. 
“That will do, Marion. Now, Beatrice, will you believe 
that an old man can feel the power of romance, and will 
you give me some favour?” , 

She took a scarlet flower from her corset, the cantaul 
sacred flower of the Incas, and pinned it to his coat. 
It was a flower that had been given her by Mr. Ferdi- 
nand that morning. , 
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IN THE MONTANA 


AT twelve o’clock Mr. Milcent was at the sun circle, 
taking the position of the sun as a preliminary step to 
the restoration of the obliterated lines. And at that 
hour Captain Gomez had drawn up his twenty men for 
the inspection of the Colonel, who came out of the quinta 
accompanied by the ladies, Mr. Ferdinand, and little 
Jack. 

The men had replaced their heavy boots with heelless 
shoes of untanned leather. In addition to a rifle and 
ammunition, each man carried a machete, a bag of 
chumas, or potatoes, first frozen, then compressed and 
dried for long journeys, and a smaller bag, filled equally 
with tobacco and coca leaves. That formed their rations, 
and the poncho their blanket or tent, as necessity might 
demand. hey were a picked lot of men, of various 
shades of colour, and of a ferocious type. 

The Colonel did not long remain over the leave-taking. 
A sharp word of command sent the men swinging by 
the toldos, where their women-folk, in crimson shirts and 
white skirts, gave them a parting clap and agpious good- 
bye, with a still more fervent hope that they would send 
E] Demonio back to his rightful home. Then he said a 
brief good-bye to Mrs. Milcent, and lingered a moment 
with Miss Dunell. As the men went by they had saluted 
her, and there was a look of pride in her eyes. 

“ Are you pleased with them?” 

“As ferocious a band of picturesque ruffians as ever 
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I have seen on the operatic stage,” said Mrs. Milcent. 
“But you, Colonel, have not the air of a bandit. I 
wonder how you trust yourself alone with them.” 

“Do I look an infant, Beatrice?” he said, twisting his 
grey moustaches. 

“You look every inch a soldier,” she said, with a trace 
of feeling. 

“And you,” he whispered, “every inch a queen.” 

He stooped to kiss her hand in a gallant manner, and 
then saluting, went with a light step after his men, the 
women calling out after him many admiring and affec- 
tionate farewells, in their southern way. 

“ He called you ‘ Beatrice,’ my dear,” said Mrs. Milcent. 

“Why not, aunt? So does uncle.” 

“ Ah, but he is not your uncle, and he looked positively 
young. His manner was very gallant, and he is going 
for Mr. Elmore. My dear Beatrice, we are not in 
Kensington, and Colonel Colston has us very much in 
his power. You should not try experiments with a man 
like that, for, in my opinion, he is a dangerous man to 
play with.” 

Beatrice laughed a low, pleased laugh, and went back 
to the quinta to lounge and dream in a hammock. 

As the Colonel entered the narrow path that went 
winding through the plantations, he came upon his 
daughter and Jack. 

“ Father,” said she, “1 wish to speak to you. Run on, 
Jack.” 

“Well, Marion, what is it? About Ferdinand?” 

“It is about Mr. Elmore. Father, you know he has 
been treate{ with horrible treachery.” 

“ Have a care, Marion,” he said quietly, “in the use of 
your words.” 

“Oh,” she cried, “why do you force me to speak 
against you? You would let me see your design. You 
wished me to participate in it, and I say Mr. Elmore 
has been treacherously deceived. I did what I could to 
warn him.” 
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66 You! ” 

“ Yes,” she answered proudly. “I did, and if I can 
1 will help him again. But there is something more— 
something more terrible—I saw. I could not help seeing 
that you—oh, must I say it?—-were making love to 
_ Miss Dunell.” 

“TI was,” he said. “ Why not?” 

“But, father—she—Mr. Elmore—you must not come 
between them.” 

“ Have you quite finished with your instructions ? ” 

* My instructions! Oh, no, my prayer—that you may 
be just to yourself and not to destroy the happiness of 
a man who has already been so cruelly wronged. I ask 
this by all that is sacred—by the memory of my mother.” 

“ My God!” he muttered, while a frightful spasm dis- 
torted his face. Then with difficulty he regained his 
composure. “Lo you remember her?” he said, in a 
whisper. 

* You have never spoken to me of her,” she said sadly. 

“Nor ever will.” 

She looked at him, noted his frowning brows, the 
rigid mouth, and hard, grey eyes, and sighed. Never 
yet had she been able to break through the barrier 
between them, never yet win a smile of affection from 
those stern lips, and a soft look from those keen, cold 
eyes. . 

“But you will think of what I have said?” she whis- 
pered. 

“TI will do what I have marked out to do,” he said 
calmly. “Good-bye.” 

He strode away, and she followed to find Jack, with 
despair and bitterness at her heart. Then she paused, 
scarcely breathing, for the little boy stood in the path 
just ahead, turned as if to stone by terror, his large 
eyes held spell-bound by the glittering eyes of a jararaca. 
The diamond-shaped head of the deadly snake was on a 
level with the boy’s face, and the slight sinewy neck and 
flame-coloured head were dancing the dance of death 
in an undulatory movement from side to side. 
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Colonel Colston, arrested by the sight, stood a moment 
irresolute under the sway of the dark thoughts that 
tormented his soul, then he gave a slight hiss, and the 
jararaca stiffened as if frozen, though its black silken 
forked tongue flickered through its grim jaws. In that 
moment the Colonel drew his revolver, fired, then with a 
swoop of his hand caught Jack, and swung him up to 
his shoulder. The snake was confused by the report 
and near passage of the bullet, and flashed its death- 
dealing fangs a second too late. They missed the boy 
and struck the skirt of the Colonel’s coat, passing right 
through. Dropping his revolver, he caught the slender 
neck in his grasp, tore it away, and held it out writhing. 

Marion, running up, took Jack in her arms, and her 
father despatched the jararaca. 

“Tt is dead, little chap, quite dead, don’t be afraid.” 
Jack tried to pull himself together, with a feeble smile, 
then fell back in a faint. 

“Poor little boy! He is very weak, Marion. Just 
a drop of brandy. There! Now carry him away out of 
this, so that when he recovers he will not be reminded - 
of the snake. His age—just his age,’ he muttered. 

Without a second look, he strode rapidly off, and 
Marion, with a sob, carried Jack out from the waving 
green maize to higher ground, where he quickly re- 
covered, though the terrible shock left him still weak. 

“When | was going along,” he said, starting up at her, 
“the snake said in a whisper, ‘ Stop, little boy,’ and | 
stopped. See? So I stopped to look. ‘Stand still, 
little boy,’ he said, ‘and I will dance.’ Then I stood 
and he danced; and the fire from his eyes ran up and 
down my body, so as I got hot and cold. And I knew 
the big man was there, but I could not turn round, and 
he caught me by the arm and hurted it. I was very 
frighted, oh, yes—but when I get big, me and the big 
man will frighten the Big Thing in the water.” 

- “Let us go and speak to the parrot,” she said, kissing 
im. 
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“You know what I told you of the Big Thing in the 
sea,’ he went on solemnly. “ Well, it’s here now, m the 
lake. I seen it, and the swans seen it. When the sun 
is red on the water I seen its head in the warm, and its 
tongue went in and out like the tongue of that little 
snake, only bigger; and it came along through the 
water like a shadow to look at me, but the parrot beat 
its wings on my face, and cried, and I runned away. 
The parrot cried, ‘ Huala-ala-huala, like that; and the 
swans cried, and I runned away. Oh, yes.” 

“Are you dreaming, little Jack?” she said, with 
wonder in her eyes. 

“TI seen its head in the warm of the sun, all black 
and gold, and the shadow of its body in the water like 
a big tree, and its starry eyes all fixed.” 

She shuddered. “ You must not go out by yourself 
any more, Jack. Now take me to the old parrot; but 
first we will go to the house and get a gun—a nice, 
light little gun, that you can fire off while I hold it.” 

Half an hour later Miss Colston was giving Jack 
shooting lessons in the hall of the ruined palace, while 
the aged parrot from its niche in the wall eyed them 
both with a leering eye, and kept up a string of words 
in an unknown tongue. 

Colonel Colston found his men waiting for him at the 
junction of the two artificial channels where the united 
waters poured through a deep and narrow opening into 
the broad river. Towards evening they reached the 
large natural clearing which had been given as a ren- 
dezvous for Lieut. Pedro, and here they camped, making, 
however, no fire until the darkness set in. At the first 
shadow of the night swarms of huge bats emerged from 
their hiding-places and commenced their swift whirling 
in pursuit of the myriad insects, while the silence was 
broken by the bull-voiced ox-bird, and the howling of 
silver-grey monkeys. 

The men stretched themselves around the fires, being 
careful to leave no part of the body exposed to the 
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investigation of the leaf-nosed vampire. The sentries, 
each one behind a tree, stood motionless, and the wizened 
Chino guide, after a careful cast round, curled himself 
up with the assurance that “los savages” had not left 
their encampment yet. Soon all were still, with the 
exception of one man, and he paced slowly to and fro, 
his hands clasped behind him, and the glow of his cigar 
showing steady amid the giddy circling of innumerable 
fire-flies. The gloom and forbidding melancholy of the 
forest, with the wailing cries of its creatures, opened 
anew the wound that his daughter had bared, and into 
his iron soul there struggled a feeling of remorse for 
the suffering of the woman he had sent into its terrible 
depths to perish in an agony of terror. 

How clearly she came before him! The small, grace- 
ful figure, with the blue-black hair, that reached in two 
plaits almost to her knees, the delicate, oval face, the 
large eyes, deep-fringed and downcast, the small mouth, 
the folded hands, as she stood before him when he 
accused her. He passed his hand over his eyes, but 
he could not blot out the image of the little brown-faced 
boy, with the small, hooked nose, who clung to his 
mother’s skirt, and looked boldly up at him at the sound 
of his harsh voice. 

“My little Tupac!” he muttered. “Ah, my God! 
Huala, why were you not true, and I had been spared this 
hideous memory! And I thought I had forgotten— 
forgotten! Huala, my love yet—Tupac, my child.” 

Out of the darkness there came a whisper, “ Huala!” 

He moistened his lips, and answered back, “ Huala!” 
then stood listening, while the beating of his heart 
shook his frame. Who was it who spoke? What awful 
mystery did the darkness conceal? Plainly he had heard 
the whisper, soft and low, in the tones he remembered 
well. 

‘ Arve:you there >” he meets But there was no 
answer, though he waited long. “I am getting fanciful. 
It was nothinge—nothing; how could it be?” and he 
glanced around. 
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“Huala! Huala!” He heard it again, soft and 
piteous, receding from him towards the farther side of 
the little prairie. He shuddered, then, with a damp 
brow and clenched teeth, he started after, till the wall 
of the forest stopped him. 

“Come no farther,’ said a deep voice, in low and 
menacing accents. 

Colonel Colston, brave man as he was, started back 
with a cry, so great was the shock of this sudden speech. 

“Who are you?” he gasped hoarsely. 

“Listen and heed. Go back. By the spirit you 
followed, by the name you spoke, by the wife you 
wronged and sacrificed to the terrors of the forest, I 
warn you. Go! Leave the forest and the country.” 

“In the devil’s name, who are you?” 

“You have named me!” 

“El Demonio ?” 

“So men call me.” 

“Was it you I followed?” 

“Ask me no questions.” 

“A demon you must be to play such a hellish trick. 
Come out, coward and dog that you are—out from your 
hiding, to receive the death you deserve.” 

“Do you ask me?” said the other in hollow tones. 

Before the Colonel could reply a rifle cracked from 
behind, and the bullet whistled by him in the direction 
of the voice. One of the sentries, hearing the voices, 
had crossed the prairie and fired. The Colonel turned 
upon him in his anger, then dashed into the forest, but 
neither he nor the man could hear the slightest sound, 
and though the other members of the troop joined in the 
search nothing came of it. The man who had fired sent 
the whisper round that El Demonio had visited the 
camp, and the men began to mutter among themselves. 

“Was it our enemy?” asked Gomez. 

“He or some other fiend,” said the Colonel, who was 
white with passion. 

“Tt is a bad beginning. The men are saying that 
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it is an omen—that it is the voice of the dead!” And 
Gomez crossed himself. 

The Colonel swore under his breath and ordered the 
men back to the encampment. He knew better how to 
deal with them when the victims of dark superstition 
than to dragoon them, and mastering his passion he went 
back to the fires, talking cheerfully to Gomez. Then he 
took the guide aside and questioned him closely about 
the position of the Indian camp. 

“My men,” he said, “this is no place for us, we 
must go.” . 

The men gave vent to a unanimous outburst of their 
satisfaction, and they fell into line. 

“We must go before the dawn. The Indian spy has 
found us here. He is now returning to his friends to 
give them warning of our coming. They will then am- 
bush the path, lying in wait for us. Instead, however, 
of ourselves falling into an ambush we will get before 
them and lie in wait for them. The guide will lead, with 
myself next, and each man will follow in line, toe to 
heel, Captain Gomez bringing up the rear. If any man 
remains behind or falls out evil will befall him. Silence! 
March!” 

The men stepped off, afraid to go but more afraid to 
stay, and answering at once to the sway of the only one 
amongst them who was not afraid. The guide hit off 
unerringly the narrow pathway, and very soon the long 
file of men were hemmed in by the living walls of the 
forest, advancing slowly in a gloom so intense that the 
rear files could not see their covering men, but keeping 
their position by grasping the muzzle of each other’s 
rifle, held on the trail. Another hour they walked, until 
the sweet low notes of the organista cheered them with 
the fulfilment of the dawn. They halted then, and the 
Colonel went on alone with the guide for a short dis- 
tance. When he returned he ordered the men into the 
forest, half on either side the track, and by crawling 
often they advanced for about a quarter of a mile to 
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where the track opened out into a small glade, which 
had evidently been cleared for a camping ground. On 
either side the men took up their position, the four men 
on each side being posted deeper in the wood, and at 
right angles to their comrades, to prevent the Indians 
outflanking when they rushed for shelter. 

It was not long before the Colonel’s estimate of the 
enemy’s tactics was verified, for soon after his men were 
posted, two Indians entered the little glade from the 
other direction, and passed on, totally unconscious of the 
ambuscade. Very soon the leaders of the band came 
into view, two warriors armed with rifles. After them, 
in single files, followed ten others with rifles, then more 
with blow-pipes. They were halted in the glade, evi- 
dently to enable the stragglers to come in. They were 
small men, with animated black eyes, aquiline noses and 
thin lips, and they suddenly stood alert like startled 
antelopes, as a long quavering cry came down the path. 
Then they sprang high with a shrill yell, as from the 
silent wood there thundered the word, “ Fire! ” 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE INDIANS 


FEW troops, not even the most seasoned, can stand the 
terrible shock of a sudden surprise. As a murderous 
volley crashed from one side the Indians rushed from 
the opposite shelter to be met by another more’ deadly 
discharge, and then they dashed back, those who were 
uninjured, into the forest, to be completely disheartened 
and scattered by the fire from the flanking outposts. 
The band of ferocious mulattoes and Zambo negroes 
completed their task in their usual fashion by despatch- 
ing the wounded, and they were rifling the contents of 
a litter which had been dropped at the far outlet to the 
glade when the Colonel intervened. There was a sick 
man in the litter, and the Colonel stooped to see who it 
was. 

“My God!” he said, as he peered in, “is that you, 
F.lmore ?” 

The sick man raised himself on his elbow, took in the 
whole scene in one bright, feverish glance—the motion- 


less forms of the dead, the brutal faces of the exultant 


gauchos, then fixed his burning glance on the Colonel’s 
hard face. 

“ You devil!” he muttered, made an effort to rise, and 
then fell back exhausted. 

Colonel Colston grasped the sick man’s wrist, and 
looked into his haggard, worn face as he counted the 
pulse beats. 

“You require nursing,” he said calmly. “It’s a good 
thing I found you in time. Your little brother will be 
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glad to see you back, and the sooner we get you out 
of the forest the better.” 

Elmore feebly put his hand to his brow. 

“Don’t worry, just le back and rest. Gomez, this is 
my friend; he has fever, and must be taken back at 
once to the quinta. Take four men with you to carry 
him, and see that they carry him gently. You will meet 
Pedro on the way, tell him to encamp where we did last 
might and await my coming. 1 will reach him to- 
morrow.” 

“I should like to remain with your Excellency,” said 
Gomez. 

“In that case, Gomez, you may send Pedro with this 
gentleman, and yourself take command of his men; 
but warn Pedro that if he does not deliver him safe he 
will answer for it with his life. And tell him further to 
let none but Miss Colston know of this man’s presence, 
to tell her that she must attend to him secretly till I 
arrive, in a hut, away from the quinta.” 

In half an hour the Colonel gave the order to advance, 
guarding against a surprise by sending ahead six men, 
skilled in woodcraft, with instructions to keep well in 
the wood on either side the path. The Indians, however, 
had been too severely handled to think of an attack, 
and the little column, after an hour's ‘slow marching, 
reached a more open country, through which the men 
rapidly advanced into a prairie with a huaca or burial 
mound in the centre, near which, it was evident from the 
signs, a large body of Indians had camped. The column 
was halted here while the little Chino guide and two 
Zambo negroes set off to make a careful examination 
of the tracks. In a marvellously short time they de- 
cided that the Indians had broken into two bands, one 
of which they had accounted for, while the other, starting 
earlier, had made for the forest at an angle which would 
bring them into the wood a couple of miles above the 
path just followed. | 

Once again the march was resumed on this last track, 
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and now that the men’s faces were turned homewards 
they stepped out briskly. One evil-looking mulatto 
made a remark aimed at the Colonel’s stiff joints, which 
drew a laugh from some and a rebuke from others. The 
Colonel overheard the joke and smiled grimly. Pres- 
ently, as the men wished to slow down, feeling the heat 
on the unsheltered prairie, he quickened the pace until 
their yellow and black skins shone with moisture. And 
when they at last entered the shade of the wood they 
were denied the rest they had anticipated. The big 
mulatto with an oath fell out of the ranks, and declared 
that he meant to rest, at the same time calling to his 
friends to stop. 

“We are doing the work,” he said, “let us do it as 
suits us best;” and he began to roll a cigarette. 

The other men stopped, but the Colonel caught up 
the mulatto’s rifle. 

“March!” he said, looking them down with a glance 
they could not meet. 

As they stepped off the mulatto, with an uneasy laugh, 
rose to his feet. 

“You wish to stop. You will stop. Sit down!” 

The fellow sat down, fingering his knife. 

“Stay there; and if you follow before we are out of 
sight I will shoot you with your own rifle.” The Colonel 
shouldered the rifle and followed the others, who were 
lingering and looking back. 

“The slower you go,” he said, “the worse it will be 
for him. March, you dogs!” They quickened their 
pace, but before they had covered a hundred yards, there 
was a yell from the mulatto left behind. 

“The savages!” he cried, and looking back they saw 
him running. “ Don’t shoot,” he screamed, for the Colonel 
had thrown up the rifle, “I am But he spoke 
no more, for he pitched headlong with a bullet through 
his heart, and Colonel Colston, with the rifle still smok- 
ing, walked back to the fallen man. As he stooped 
over him, a tiny dart whizzed by his head, and another 
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struck the ground. Such a dart he pulled from the dead 
man’s shoulder. The men, coming back, looked at it 
and at the forest, shuddering. It was the dreaded 
poisoned arrow, no longer than a foot, blown from the 
cebatana—blow-gun-—the long tube fashioned from the 
chanta palm. They did not think of the dead man, 
but of themselves, and they had the wild aspect of 
soldiers on the eve of a panic. 

Another dart flew into the trees, and a third pricked a 
man in the hand. Clapping his hand to his mouth he 
glared back down the path, then drawing his machete 
he darted back with a yell to a spot where there gleamed 
from the wood a long polished tube. They heard his 
furious oaths in the wood. They saw several lithe forms 
flit across the path, then they saw him reel out, dragging 
an Indian by his war-lock, and plunging his knife again 
and again into the shrinking body. At the sight two 
other men dashed back yelling, to be met by a shower 
of darts. 

“Forward!” said the Colonel, “forward! It is death 
to enter the wood. Your time will come later.” 

They gave one glance behind, where the first man 
struck was already staggering like a drunken man, saw 
the other two dash into the forest, heard the cries of 
the Indians, then went on with bloodshot eyes. 

The cries of the unequal fight behind were soon 
muffled by the dense curtain of trees, and soon, after a 
gloomy spell of silence, they heard again the soft foot- 
fall of the pursuers as they came running down the path. 
“Don’t look back,” cried the Colonel sternly. 

There was another flight of darts, insignificant, but 
more to be dreaded than a bullet, and one of the Indians 
in his excitement outran his discretion. Before he could 
turn the Colonel shot him through the head with his 
revolver, and at the sound of the report the men stopped 
again. 

“ Forward!” cried the Colonel again, his face looking 
haggard and aged. } 
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“No, sefior,’ ’ they said, “we will fight here. We are 
tired of running.’ 

“They want you to stand, you fools! Don’t you see 
that they have all the advantage?” 

“We have been driven enough,” exclaimed a Maztizo 
passionately. 

“ Ay, we are not mules,” cried another. . 

“You are children,” said the Colonel. “When the 
eround is good I will stand, but here you could not find 
a worse spot. Come, I hear the Indians passing through 
the woods to head us off. That means that they are 
afraid we will reach a favourable ground. Listen and 
you will hear them.” 

“His Excellency is right,’ said two men, who had | 
before acted well. “The savages are passing,” and they 
moved on. 

The men pulled themselves together, and followed the 
lead given them, but they did so sullenly, and the Colonel 
was deciding that he would have to put his authority to 
another desperate test when the scout met them. 

“Have you found an open space?” 

iy ee your Excellency. The prairie we were in last 
night is near.’ 

“ And Gomez—with his men: 

The guide paused, glancing at the sullen, mutinous 
faces of the men. “ His men are there,” he said, with a 
flickering of his eyelids. 

“Do you hear, men? The prairie is near. There you 
can stand and fight. One more effort, and you will have 
the upper hand.” 

The men with a cry struggled on, and the guide came 
close to the Colonel. 

“Your Excellency,’ he whispered, “Gomez and his 
men are there, but they sleep.” 

"Sleep t 

“Yes, never to wake. E] Demonio has visited them.” 

The Colonel started, and then his brow came down. 

“Tt will be a bad time for you and me when these 
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fellows find it out. They are in the mood to turn upon 
their friends. When they halt see that the men I can 
depend upon stand together.” 

“Your Excellency,’ whispered the little man, with a 
cunning look, “if you follow me, we could give them 
the slip.” 

The Colonel laughed. “That would not do,” he said ; 
“but if you see your way to escape, take it.” 

The guide shook his head and slipped forward among 
the men, who, now having their minds set on a definite 
object, were pushing forward as fast as they could, and 
presently, as the forest grew open, they broke into a run 
until they were well out into the prairie, when they flung 
themselves panting on the grass. the guide plucked 
the Colonel by the sleeve and pointed to the far corner 
of the prairie. There in the shadow of the woods were 
several dark forms lying motionless, and above them 
on a withered branch a number of vultures. 

“They have been dead since the early morning,” he 
whispered ; “and there is some one watching, else the 
vultures would have descended to the feast.” 

One of the band, seeing the two looking with anxious 
faces, stood up and marked the motionless forms and 
the foul birds. 

“Mother of God!” he screamed. “ Look!” 

The others sprang to their feet, and their wild, startled 
elances ranging round were arrested also by the distant 
forms. 

“Esta muertes!” (they are dead) was the cry, and then 
with fierce looks they turned on the Colonel, who stood 
with folded arms. 

“You have mocked us,” said one. “You said you 
would find Gomez and our comrades ; and the gallinagos 
sit above dead men.” 

“And so will die those who do not obey orders. I[ 
bade Gomez be watchful, and his men must have 
slept.” 

“Tt has been planned,” cried another hoarsely; “ the 
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white man who was with the savages was sent into 
safety.” | 

“Ay, and last night,” growled another, “ El] Demonio 
had speech here. For what reason if it was not to plan 
this treachery ?” 

The Colonel made a sign to the guide, and he, having 
whispered a word to the trusted men, came behind his 
leader with six followers. It was a critical position, and 
as the men were hesitating their attention was called off. 

A wild scream broke from the forest, fierce and terri- 
fying, and as they all turned to look they saw a magni- 
ficent jaguar leap out into the open and then crouch a 
few feet from one of the bodies. 

“El tigre!” was the cry. 


CHAPTER XX 
EL TIGERO 


THE men were at heart keen sportsmen, and the Colonel 
struck a note that won their sympathy and turned aside 
their fury. 

“Look!” he said, pointing to the jaguar. “It was 
such a beast I slew here single-handed with a machete. 
Give me a knife and I will meet this one.” 

_A dozen blades flashed from their sheaths. He took 
one, and examined the ground to see how he could best 
approach. The jaguar was distant about two hundred 
yards, almost hidden, as it crouched, by the grass, and 
the only way to reach it without being observed was by 
skirting the wood. As the Colonel. was about to move 
off for the cover, the jaguar rose and stared at the 
cluster of men out in the prairie. 

“Holy Mother! E1 tigero!” cried one of the men, 
in suppressed tones. 

“Eh!” said the little guide, in a tone of wonder, “ El 
tigero!” 

“Where?” said the Colonel, whose eyes were not so 
keen as his far-sighted followers. 

“ By the tree, sefior; to the right of the jaguar.” 

The men drew up together in their excitement, and, 
with the Colonel, looked with breathless interest at the 
figure of the man who had stepped out of the wood 
beyond the fierce brute, and about twenty paces from it. 
They forgot everything, even their own danger, in the 
anticipation of seeing fought out before them one of the 
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most dangerous combats that man, in his daring, enters 
upon of his own will—that, namely, of a combat between © 
the fiercest beast that roams the forest and a man armed 
only with a short spear or shorter knife. 

The “tigero” upon whom their eyes were fixed was 
an Indian—short, broad-shouldered, naked to the waist, 
with his long black hair braided into a pigtail. He 
carried in his right hand a short spear, and in his left 
a machete. As the jaguar still stared at the cluster of 
men, he moved imperceptibly forward. The brute must 
have heard, for suddenly it turned its head, and the 
watchers saw by the sudden flattening of its ears against 
its huge, round head that it saw its enemy. For several 
moments there was no movement on either side. The 
jaguar stood with its head turned over its shoulder, re- 
garding the man fixedly, and the latter remained as if 
rooted to the spot. Then the jaguar turned to face the 
daring intruder, its tail slightly jerking, and its head — 
thrust down and forward. The silent, motionless duel 
was again fought out, while the sweat poured off the 
faces of the watchers. Still the man never moved a 
muscle. His arms were rigid, his right leg outstretched. 
The brute raised its head, sniffed the air, then with a 
low, menacing growl moved stealthily a few paces nearer, 
then stood again, as if debating whether that silent, 
motionless object was really a living man. The sun 
shone along its rich, dark coat, and the knotted muscles 
on its shoulder and forearm rippled under the light. 
Suddenly it turned away, moved slowly towards the 
wood, then as suddenly turned and ran swiftly a few 
yards, its yellow belly almost touching the ground. But 
the man never moved under that ordeal, and when 
scarcely two yards away, the jaguar stopped and sank 
to the ground. 

“If the brute springs now the tigero is a dead man,” 
muttered the Colonel. 

“ But see, senor, the Indian moves not. His heart is 
of iron,” | 
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_“ Ay, he is a brave man,” said the Colonel. “If he 
moves he is lost.” 

The tigero did not move, and the jaguar, instead of 
springing, again stood up, and, after another long stare, 
moved forward inch by inch, until its broad muzzle 
touched the man’s leg. Then the motionless figure took 
life; swift as a serpent strikes, his spear flashed. 

“Missed!” cried the Colonel. 

“No, senor, but it is only a skin wound.” 

The jaguar had sprung aside, snapped with its gaping 
jaws at the haft of the spear as it hung from his shoulder, 
then with an appalling scream sprang straight at the 
man, who, as soon as he had struck, sprang back also, 
shifting his knife to his right hand. As the fierce brute 
sprang, he fell on his left hand, struck upwards at the 
white breast, and in the same motion rolled over. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” yelled the men, following the 
Colonel, who had started running. 

The jaguar missed his mark, rolled over, recovered, 
and with another. scream, gathered itself for the last 
spring, when a ball from the Colonel’s rifle stretched it 
in its death struggle. 

The Indian leapt to his feet, glanced at the running 
men, marked the smoke curling from the Colonel’s rifle, 
then bounded into the wood, while bullets whistled and 
smacked against the trees behind him. 

“Why did you shoot?” said the Colonel, confronting 
his men. “He is a brave man.” 

“Sefior,’ said the guide, “that man is El Demonio. 
We did not know until we saw his eyes.” 

“ His eyes!” 

“Yes, sefior. They are not like those of an Indian, 
but light and terrible, like—” he hesitated, “like yours, 
senor.” 

The men fell back, handling their rifles as if they 
feared an attack, and Colonel Colston advanced alone 
to where the jaguar lay still quivering near the dead men. 
Dead and stark they were, ten in all, four of them shot 
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where they were seated at their food, the rest bearing 
the marks of spear and knife cuts, scattered about over 
a space of some fifty yards. 

He went from one to the other, but could see no trace 
of Gomez, until a weak voice called him, and he found 
the Captain lashed to a tree within the edge of the 
forest. At once he cut the thongs, caught the man in 
his arms, and bore him out into the open, where he gave 
him a mouthful of spirit from his flask. 

Gomez gulped the spirit down, then looked mournfully 
at his dead comrades, while tears ran down his rugged 
cheeks. 

“Mother of God!” he muttered, “all dead—all—and 
a few hours ago they were full of life. I am a child— 
a baby—and he has given me my life to mock me.” 

“This won’t do, Gomez. Pull yourself together, man.’ 

“Look at them lying there—all young men, trusting 
to my care—to me who had boasted that I was an old 
soldier. I am disgraced, broken; the very children will 
laugh at me.” Gomez sank down and lowered his fore- 
head to the ground, while his frame shook with grief. 

“What the devil has happened?” said the Colonel 
impatiently. 

“T was surprised,” said Gomez, raising his face, “ and 
though they killed my poor boys, they would not kill 
me, no, though I fought hard.” 

“Who surprised you?” 

“Who but the devil himself? And knowing he was 
near, I should have taken no risk. You saw him. He 
has watched here, knowing you would come, and he has 
used me as a messenger to give your Excellency 
warning.” 

“Was he alone just now?” said the Colonel sharply. 

“He was alone of set purpose, to show his contempt. 
His warning was that your Excellency must leave the 
country.” 

“Did you carry out my orders about Sefior Elmore?” 

“He is now safe in the valley, and Pedro lives to be 
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Captain in my place. I am a dog—a beaten mule, only 
fit to draw burdens.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel dryly, “that is what you are, 
and that being so, you may find your way back to the 
valley, while [ and the men follow the trail of the 
Indians.” 

“I can follow a trail,” said Gomez, suddenly starting 
up, “if your Excellency will trust me again.” 

“I trust you always, Captain,” said the Colonel 
gravely ; “better soldiers than you have been surprised. 
Tell the men to rest while we consider what is best to 
do, for Indians followed us here, and must be now watch- 
_ing our movements. First understand this, Captain, that 
some of the men are inclined to be mutinous, and let 
them know plainly that the first man who declines to 
obey will be shot in the dark, and his spirit left to wander 
in the darkness for ever. Send the guide to me.” 

Gomez saluted, and walked stiffly to the men without 
another glance at the dead. They thronged round him, 
all speaking together, with violent gestures, but he de- 
clined to tell anything until they had formed up into 
line, when he artfully gave them another version of the 
massacre, which did not reflect on his leadership, and 
concluded by saying that any man who was not eager for 
vengeance had better fall out. No man stirred. 

“Then,” he said, “sit and eat; for there is work yet 
to be done before we go back to our women, and to the 
wives and children of our comrades.” 

The guide joined the Colonel, and with his body bent 
went flitting from tree to tree, scanning the ground as 
he went deep into the forest. 

An hour later the march was resumed across the 
prairie into the forest path that led direct to the river 
over against the entrance to the valley, leaving Gomez 
with a few men hidden to watch the prairie for sign of 
pursuit, under orders not to fire, but to rejoin the main 
body at once in case Indians followed. He soon re- 
joined his friends with the news that a score or so of 
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Indians had entered the prairie, and the Colonel sent 
out three scouts into the wood with the Chino guide, 
to verify the conclusions he had made, namely, that the 
Indians had also made for the river in the direction of 
an old clearing. Late in the afternoon the Colonel 
halted on the river, without having been attacked, and — 
having been joined by the scouts, and after giving plenty 
of time for the Indian spies to come up and watch his 
movements, he crossed the river with all his men. 

Instead, however of entering the valley, he remained 
inside the natural gorge, under cover of the deep 
shadows; then, when the stars were out, emerged into 
the broad stream, and hugging the near shore, went 
silently down with the current, the three long, low 
canoes linked together with lariats to prevent scattering. 
The paddles were muffled, and’ were used only to keep 
the bows straight. 

It was a great relief to those watching in the boats 
when the sound of voices broke on the stillness, first in 
a gentle murmur, and then in a louder volume of sound, 
out of which distinct words could be heard, showing that 
the Indians were celebrating their victory, and a still 
greater relief when a red glare of fires could be seen 
through the darkness. ‘The paddlers ceased now, allow- 
ing the canoes to drift into the required position, and 
orders were given in whispers. A long pause of com- 
plete silence on the part of the attacking party ensued 
until the canoes had drifted opposite the Indian camp, 
defined by half a dozen fires, from which a faint reflection 
reached the river, showing up the motionless body of a 
sentinel standing on a spit of white sand. 

Gomez whispered a word to the Colonel. The latter 
signified assent, and Gomez stripped himself, rubbed oil 
over his body, and with his machete in his hand slipped 
gently into the dark water and disappeared in a moment 
on a perilous swim, while those in the canoes relieved 
their position by holding to the branches. A score of 
fierce eyes were fixed feverishly on the dark figure of the 
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sentinel, and at each movement of his head they involun- 
tarily tightened their grasp on their rifles. Once the 
man stooped his body to glance along the river, and 
once he moved back a few paces as a sudden plunge and 
snort marked the near presence of an alligator. Then 
he stood listening to the sound, which told its tale to 
those in the canoes, the sound of the alligator swimming 
fast down stream in pursuit of prey—human prey this 
time, and not fish. They heard the snap of the great 
jaws with a shuddering fear that Gomez had been seized, 


and, after another interval of waiting, the Colonel was 


about to give the order to attack, when the sentinel 
was seen to turn his head and then walk a few paces, 
to start again, alert, with his plumed head stretched 
forward. The Chino scout dipped his blade into the 
water with a slight splash, and imitated the snort of an 
alligator. At the sound the sentinel turned his head to 
look across, and the same instant he was borne to the 
ground by a figure which rose out of the darkness almost 
at his feet. Then from the spot there came the ringing 
croak of a large frog, and, at the sign, the canoes were 
softly paddled across. Gomez directed their approach 
by the same signal, and presently fourteen figures were 
crouching on the ground, ready for the attack. 
Apparently the Indians felt so secure that they had 
only posted one scout, and the sand was soaking up his 
blood. The others of the band were seated about the 
fires, their weapons discarded, two or three of them 
crooning a song, the others talking and eating. Their 
dreaded leader, Tupac himself, sat among the chiefs, 
explaining to them his future plans, in a last endeavour 
to win them to an immediate assault on the valley. 
“While those men are there,” he said, in his deep 
tones, “you and your people have no peace. They are 
robbers—gauchos malos—who will mark down your 
homes and look with an evil eye on the beauty of your 
daughters. When your warriors are away on the hunt 
they will steal upon your defenceless homes, put the 
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torch to your toldos and carry off your women. And 
more than that, they will carry away a treasure that 
would make you rich and powerful. Why, do you think, 
did they pollute the sacred place of the Sun-god? I 
will tell you. Because that therein is stored the gold of 
the Incas. I say to you, and it is my last word, strike 
hard and strike now for the love of your wives, for peace 
and security, and for wealth to make yourselves feared.” 

The murmurs of approval had scarcely died away, 
when the wall of darkness was rent by the flash of a 
sudden terrible volley, followed by the rush and fierce 
cry of the very men described as being an easy prey. 

The younger warriors, panic-stricken, fled without 
stopping to secure their weapons, the older men at- 
tempted to rally, but a second volley shook their nerves, 
and when they saw the gleam of the broad knives, they 
too fled with wild cries. 

Tupac was left alone to meet the enemies “who had 
in one moment falsified his words and scattered his 
friends. He stood as one stunned, then, with a wild cry 
of rage and grief, bounded into the darkness, a man 
whose life now would be in as much danger among his 
former friends as among his foes. 


PHAPTER XX 
HIS ENEMY’S DAUGHTER 


THE ex-muleteer, Pedro, faithfully carried out his in- 
structions in regard to James Elmore, who was delivered, 
sick with fever, into his hands by Captain Gomez but 
an hour before the Tupac surprised the gauchos, as they 
breakfasted on the skirt of the prairie. Lieutenant 
Pedro was glad to turn his back on the gloomy woods, 


-and re-cross the river into the open valley. Pedro loved 


the “bonitas mosas,” the pretty girls. He was the best 
dancer in the troop, and it was his pride to show his 
grace in the “panuela,” or dance for two. He loved, 
too, the maté that flowed after the dance; the highly 
seasoned “catapulcra”—dish of mutton and sweet 
potatoes; but he had a greater fascination in the 
valley than any of these things—in the dark and scorn- 
ful eyes, the proud, pale beauty of his Colonel’s 
daughter, and now that he was lieutenant, he gave 


wings to this fancy. 


After he had placed Elmore in a toldo far removed 
from the quinta, he changed his shoes for the gaucho’s 
riding-boots, and with his huge silver spurs glinting in 
the sun, his red sash nicely tied, and his sombrero grace- 
fully slanted over his bold, handsome, dissolute face, he 
sought out Miss Colston to give her the message. He 
found her with Jack, seated on a stone near the cyclo- 
pean pyramid, on whose summit Mr. Milcent was then 
at work with rule and compass. He paused for some 
minutes in astonishment to watch the spare bent figure, 
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then seeing himself observed, advanced with clinking 
spurs. e 

“Why are you here? Do you bring news?” she cried, 
on seeing him. 

“[ have been far into the forest, sefiorita, and I have 
hastened with a message to you. The Colonel bid me 
say it was for you alone, and he selected me as the one 
most to be trusted.” 

“The message—quick! ” 

Pedro let his admiring glance rest on her face a 
moment, but she looked him down with a high glance 
of disdain. 

“Tt is for the sefiorita’s own ear, and for no one else. 


Little boy, run down to the lake and pluck that flower — 


for the lady.” 

Jack ran off obediently. 

“The sefiorita has made a friend of the little one, 
but it was I, Pedro, who brought him safely here, carry- 
ing him under my poncho for the warmth of my body, 
when he was cold to the bone.” 

“Tell me what you have to say.” 

“It is I, Pedro, lieutenant, who has also safely brought 
the little one’s brother here.” 

“Is he here?’ Mr. Elmore?” 

“He is here,’ said Pedro, with a frerce look in his 
smoke-black eyes, as he noticed her excitement, “ be- 
cause I brought him. He has been taken prisoner. He 
is ill of the fever, and he calls upon the fair English ladv. 
vapeatredce:,.” 

Pedro mimicked the word Beatrice. 

“ Does she know he is here?” she asked quickly. 

“No; and no one must know he is here but you and 
J. It is the Colonel's word. He is safely housed in a 


toldo, hidden from the quinta, and it is his Excellency’s — 


wish that the sefiorita should attend him.” 
Marion clasped her hands. 
“ The sefiorita need not trouble ecaclt much with this 
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man who is ill and yellow, and who calls on his Beatreece. 
I can myself look to him, having some skill with 

“TI will go to him now,” she said. “Lead the way.” 

“No; else they would wonder there at the quinta why 
you should follow me. I will be at noon, when they enjoy 
the siesta, at the first field, and will there wait for you.’ 

“Very well,” she said. 

“Tell me of your kindness, sefiorita, why the seffor — 
takes his stand above on the rock of the Incas. I have 
heard that of old the priests of our race—yours and 
mine—stood there three times each day.” 

“Our race!” she said, looking at him with flashing 
eyes. “ What insolence is this?” 

Pedro showed his strong, white teeth in a grin. 

“Surely,” he said, “the sefiorita is not ignorant that 


she is of the blood of the great. Beauty such as hers is 


not the beauty of the white. When these old walls rung 
to the laugh of girls, such beauty as yours lived here in 
the princesses of your mother’s race, in the daughters 


of my father’s people.” 


“Dare you speak to me like this? The Colonel shall 
know of it and have. you whipped.” 

“His Excellency knows. Have me whipped! But 
you cannot whip out of me the fact I treasure above all— 
that you and I are of the same race.” 

jaa «she said. “Go!” 

Pedro bowed, with a graceful sweep of his broad som- 
brero. “Do not forget,” he said, “to be silent concern- 
ing the prisoner.” He craned his neck to have another 
look at Mr. Milcent, then walked away whistling. 

Marion’s face was distorted with passion. “My 
God!” she murmured, “can it be true? Is there then 
some cause for the strange sympathy I have for these 
ruins, some taint in my blood that brings me to this 
level of that wretch?” 

“What do you see,” said Jack, “that makes you 
afraid ?” 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, catching him by the wrist, “look 
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into my eyes. Are they different to other ladies’ eyes ? 
Are they clear?” 

Jack looked solemnly now into one large dark eye, 
eloquent with anguish, then into the fellow. “I see a 
tiny little boy,” he said, “ with a red shirt; and the red 
is like fire, and back of it is the lake.” 

“ But are they clear? Is the white stained? Is my 
hair coarse like an Indian’s?” and she laughed a little 
hysterically. 

Jack rubbed his little hooked nose against her cheek, 
and smiled, then stood off to look again. 

“Your eyes are like the lake,” he said, “ with the moon 
at the bottom, and your cheeks are soft as soft, and your 
hair shines like the wings of el carpentero, the wood- 
pecker you told me about.” 

“Ts it very black?” she said, putting her hand to her 
hair. “Black, how I hate it. But hark, Jack, there is 
good news for you; and soon you may show your 
brother all the treasures you have shown to me—the old 
ruins, and the parrot, and the flowers.” 

“ Are you glad?” said the boy solemnly. 

“Why, of course I am.” 

“T know when peoples is glad. They laugh—but 
there is no laugh in your eyes. They look like the 
Indian woman down by the garden, and she sits and 
looks at things far, that no one can see.” 

“Am I like that Indian woman, Jack ?” she whispered, 
with a smile that mocked the pain at her heart. 

“T dunno. You are quiet, same as the Indian woman, 
but you don’t smoke like she. When you are not by 
me I know you are here, for you like the old stones, 
and the old parrot, and you can look at the water and 
listen to the wind, and watch the birds, without talking ; 
you belong to this place, but with the other girls, they 
get tired of the stillness and they laugh—and they are 
frighted always.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “I am a part of these ruins, and 
the shadow that has fallen on them has fallen on me.” 
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The little chap suddenly paused to laugh. 

“Wont brother be s’prised when | show him how 
I can shoot? My! We will go down to the water 
and shoot the big thing that never sleeps. See! It 
keeps me awake, cos I see it in the dark, and its eyes are 
open wide always.” 

“You will forget me when brother comes!” 

“You will come with us,” he said, “and carry the 
basket with the food.” 

“Like the Indian woman. When you are a big man, 
little Jack, always be kind to women, for they are 
weak.” 

“I will carry the basket, and you can carry the gun.” 

She kissed him, and went into the quinta to prepare 
delicacies for the sick man, while Jack threw himself 
into the shade of a bush, with a tired sign, and entered 
into a conversation with a humming-bird, who quivered 
like a gem within a few inches of his face. 

Marion at noon slipped out of the house and went 
unobserved down to the first field where Pedro, waiting 
beneath a palm, watched her coming with an insolent 

stare of open admiration. 

“Your basket, sefiorita. It is too heavy for such a 
small hand.” 

“ Lead the way,” she said quietly. 

Pedro swaggered on, twirling his oiled moustaches, 
but he had drunk of the maté fired with spirit, and he felt 
in the humour to be bold. 

“Follow me always, sefiorita, and your path will be 
strewn with flowers,’ he said, leering over his shoulder. 
_ “Tt amazes me when I see you that Sefior Ferdinand 
has no eyes but for that other.” 

She made no answer, and her face expressed neither 
fear nor anger. Pedro strutted on, then, emboldened 
to further advances, slackened his pace and stopped. 

“Go on,” she said quietly, suddenly levelling a small 
revolver. 

He laughed, and laughing went on his way. 
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“When you look like your father a wise man knows — 
what to do,” he mumbled; “but in the end, oh, yes, in 
the end it is the mother’s blood that comes into the lips.” 

She shuddered a little at the coarse allusion, and her 
face was very white when she entered the lonely toldo. 
Pedro opened the narrow door to let her in, and she 
gathered her skirts, so they should not brush him, with 
an air of loathing. } 

“Outside!” she said, in a whisper; and the man 
lurched out, with an ugly scowl on his vicious face. 

She went softly to the rough couch, and her lips 
quivered when she looked at the gaunt face of the sick — 
man, she put her hand to her heart for a few minutes, 
then felt his brow with a cool hand, re-arranged his 
pillow, and had given him a draught of quinine and was 
feeding him with jelly before he realised that some one 
was in the room different to those who had recently 
waited on him. He followed her graceful form with his 
hollow eyes, as she moved silently about the room, 
throwing out a bunch of flowers which Pedro had placed 
in a vessel, probably as a compliment to her, and next 
sprinkling the hard earth floor with water, before using 
a broom. She was dressed in soft black muslin spotted 
with red, with a black lace mantilla over her head, and 
her white arms and white face were almost ghost-like in 
contrast. If she felt any surprise that they should meet 
under such strange circumstances, or any more tender 
emotion, she did not now show it in her face, for she had 
the divine self-constraint of the nurse. ‘a 

He sighed and moved. She was at his side in a 
moment. 

“Who are you?” he whispered, looking up at her with 
a pucker between his eyes. “Why do you look so 


troubled? What message have you that your face — 


should be so white, and in your eyes all the mystery and ~ 
sorrow of the night?” 

“Tam your nurse,” she said gently, “and you must be — 
quiet.” 
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“Quiet! It is quietness that is killing me—the hor- 
rible silence of the forest, and the mountains. Where 
is lupac?” He raised himself on his elbow and looked 
long round the room with a fixed stare in his blue eyes. 
_ She pressed him softly back on his pillow with a firm 
hand, but her heart trembled at the name which seemed 
to link her with forgotten memories. 

“Where is Tupac?” he muttered again; “and the 
Colonel—Colonel Colston? I saw his cruel face. 
Where is he, I say? I accuse him before God—robber 
and assassin. But they must not meet, no, father and 
~son, enemies, horrible! ” 

“You are using up your strength,” she said firmly, 
“and you need it.” 

“Need it, yes,” he said, with a wild look; “I must get 
strong to punish him. That is all I wish to live for.” 

“And your brother?” she murmured, soothing him 
with her hand on his forehead, “you have not forgotten 
little Jack? Get strong for his sake.” 

“My little Jack!” he murmured, with a smile, and 
lay still, looking up at the ceiling, through which sifted 
a ray of sunshine. Under the gentle movement of her 
hand he sank into sleep, and when his breathing came 
regularly, she sank to the ground, with her hands in her 
lap, and a look of horror in her eyes. 

“* Father and son,’ what did it mean? And Tupac— 
who was he?” 

Presently she rose, and seated herself where she could 
watch him, sitting with her chin in her hand, brooding 
over the black shadows that were closing around her, 
but ready to minister to the patient at the slightest 
movement. The door creaked, and Pedro’s scowling 
face appeared. She put her finger to her lips to exact 
silence, but he growled surlily that she had been long 
enough, and her absence would be noticed. She moved 
to the door and bid him return later, with Mrs. Milcent. 

“Your father said no one was to know but you of this 
man’s presence until he returned.” 
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“Do as I bid you!” she ordered, and he lurched away 
muttering. He went as far as the toldos, and there sat 
down in the shade with his back to the wall and dropped 
off to sleep. ‘Lhere were very few in the valley who 
were not asleep at that hour, except perhaps two people. 
Mr. Milcent, who appeared to be equally indifferent to 
either cold or heat, was still actively at work on the lofty 
summit of the pyramid, checking the shadow from the 
gnomon in its course over the smooth sun circle, and 
Marion sat and watched by the sick man’s side. 

Miss Dunell, late in the afternoon, was swinging in a 
hammock, looking up at the distant peak of gleaming 
snow, which held out such a wonderful but illusive pro- 
mise of delicious cold. A striking picture she made, in 
a cloudy dress of white that overflowed the side of the 
hammock, one arm supporting her head, the other trail- 
ing down, and Marion, stepping out on to the balcony, 
stood for some moments looking. 

“Miss Dunell!” 

“Oh, is that you?) How sombre you look, and tragic,” 
She swung gracefully to a sitting position and balanced 
herself by grasping the ropes. “Do you know, Miss 
Colston, that you seem to me to be somehow kin to the 
wild and savage beauty of this lonely place?” 

“Am I to regard that as a compliment? ” 

“My dear child, don’t, for heaven’s sake. You posi- 
tively make me shudder when you speak in that tone, as 
if you had neither youth nor hope, and life were one long 
note of despair. Where have you been all the day?” 

“ Nursing.” 

“ Ah, I might have known that. You are exactly the 
girl I should expect to offer up your life as a sacrifice 


for the crime of having been born beautiful. Who is~ 


the fortunate patient?” 

“Mr. James Elmore. He is ill with fever, and I have 
been attending him all day.” 

“Fever! 1 hope it is not catching.” 
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“There is no fear of infection,” said Marion, with a 
curl of her lip. 

“Are you quite sure? One cannot be too careful. 
And I am sure to catch anything that is running about. 
He has not been brought into the house, I presume ? ” 

“Perhaps you did not hear the name. It is Mr. El- 
_ more who lies ill, and I thought that you would like to 
nurse him.” 

Miss Dunell fell back gracefully into the hammock. 
“T am curious to know why you should have thought 
that.” 

“Mr. Elmore is an old friend of yours.” 

“Really,” she laughed, “if friendship made a claim 
upon one’s services as a nurse, I should be compelled in 
self-defence to have a very limited circle of acquaint- 
ances. I am surprised to know he is here, and very 
sorry to hear of his illness; but [ would not dream of 
depriving you of the pleasure of nursing him. Now sit 
down and talk to me of these wonderful ruins.” 

“T will send Mr. Ferdinand up,” said Marion bitterly ; 
“he is, perhaps, a better savage than I am.” 

“Yes, do,” said Miss Dunell sweetly, “if you are sure 
you can spare him.” 


CHAPTER] A XIE 
A TERRIBLE NIGHT 


MARION ran downstairs, with a little colour in her 
cheeks, and a strange sense of elation, and after giving 
Ferdinand a peremptory order to go up and entertain 
Miss Dunell, she sought and found Mrs. Milcent. 

ao want your help,” she said with decision. 

“That is very flattering to me,” said the little lady, 

- looking up from some botanical specimens she was neatly 
arranging. “You have not given me the chance to 
speak to you for two days, and now you come in with 
marching orders. In what can your slave help you?” 

“I wish you to help me nurse a man ill with fever.” 

“Tam with you, my dear. Let me put these treasures 
away, so. Now, then, what of the commissariat and the 
drugs? ‘Thank heaven, quinine grows at the door, old 
nurse Nature having providentially supplied an antidote 
to her own ills. Is it a night job? It is. Then I will 
scribble a note to my husband—though he is so taken up 
with his hobby that he will not miss me. Put a few 
things into a basket, and don’t forget that my appetite 
is large and healthy.” 

The note was scribbled off, the little lady drew on 
her gloves, caught up a stick which she carried in her 


walks to make short work of snakes, and was ready for 


anything when Marion returned from the pantry. 

“What a magnificent Queen of the Night you would 
make,” said she, “with that pale beauty, and haunting 
spirit of romance and mystery.” 
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“Do I look strange?” said Marion, glancing at her 
dress. 

“Strange only as rare things are strange. Gracious 
heavens, what a costume for a nurse! Cover your dress 
in an earthly apron, otherwise I shall be staring at you 
in the long watches.” 

_ They found their way unobserved to the hut, where 

Lieutenant Pedro, having but slightly recovered from his 
debauch, was on guard in a very bad temper. Mrs. 
Milcent favoured him with a cool stare, then went to 
the couch. 

“Why,” she said, “he is a white man.” 

“Ves,” said Marion, “it is Mr. Elmore.” 

“Mr. Elmore! Why, in the name of humanity, is he 
left here in this wretched hovel, when there are spare 
rooms in the quinta?” 

“It was by his Excellency’s orders,’ growled Pedro, 
“and his orders, moreover, were that no one was to 
know of his coming except myself and the senorita. It 
is in my mind that you must not remain.” 

“And who are you, my good man?” 

“T am Lieutenant Pedro.” 

“Then, Lieutenant Pedro, be good enough to leave 
us. 

“T am here by his Excellency’s orders,” said Pedro, 
seating himself, “and here I stay.” 

“T have often wished that I were a man, but never 
so much as now,’ said the little lady, with a frown. 
“Marion, my dear, go back to the house for Mr. Ferdi- 

nand. I will remain here.” 
Pedro lowered his brows and began to twist a cigarette. 
“Tf you speak so much it will wake him,” he said, with 
a nod at Elmore; “and if you annoy me further, I will 
turn you out.” 

“Pedro,” said Marion, forcing herself to speak calmly, 
“it is not necessary to guard a sick man, but it is neces- 
sary to nurse him. You can leave him to us.” 

“Tt is not safe to disobey his Excellency,” said Pedro, 
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with a meaning look, “no more for his daughter than 
it was for his wife—and still less for me. Yet if the 
sefiorita will forget some of the things which have 
happened to-day, I may forget until to-morrow morning 
what my orders were.” 

“TI have already forgotten,’ said she haughtily. “I 
shall say nothing to my father about you.” 

“Then I have the pleasure to wish you, senorita, and 
you, senora, good-night. There is a tarantula in the roof 
—I saw the glitter of his eyes just now—and a jararaca 
was seen sunning himself beside the wall. Still, what 
does it matter? But keep the door closed lest the vam- 
pire bat should enter. Buenos nostos!” 

Mrs. Milcent could not suppress a shudder as the man 
went out, and shook out her skirts with a nervous action, 
while Marion took the lamp and searched the corners 
and skirting of the hut. 

“Probably,” she muttered, “he said that to frighten 
us. 

“The brute!” said Mrs. Milcent with decision. “ But, 
after all, those creatures do not bite unless they are in 
danger, and for my part, if a spider or a snake appears, 
J will endeavour to convince it that my intentions are 
strictly friendly. Ugh! If it were not so late I wouid 
have the poor man taken to the quinta; but, as it is, 
we must make the most of this situation.” 

She bent over the patient, took his temperature, felt 
his pulse, declared that the fever was slight, and ven- 
tured the opinion that exposure and worry were at the 
bottom of his collapse. 

“ Remove the worry, give him plenty of good broth, 
and he will be on his legs in a week. That is my 
opinion, my child.” 

“Are you sure?” she whispered, with a sigh, as she 
seated herself by the couch to watch the wan face. 

Mrs. Milcent, with occasional sharp glances at the 
floor and walls, busied herself with the contents of the 
basket, and when she had finished she sat down after a 
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careful examination of the chair, and studied her com- 
panion’s face. 

“So,” she murmured, after a long silence, “that is 
Mr. Elmore. Of course, | am dying to know where he 
came from; how he got here; why he should be left in 
this hovel in charge of a dissolute brigand. It occurs 
to me also that Beatrice should be in either my place or 
in yours.” . 

“T did tell Miss Dunell of his presence here,” said 
Marion, with a rush of colour, “ but she, well ‘ 

“ She very naturally preferred to remain at the quinta.” 

“To talk with Mr. Ferdinand.” 

“She was always a sensible girl, and | often think 
that sentimental folk, busybodies like you and I, succeed 
in muddling their own lives while mismanaging and 
muddling with other people’s affairs. When you con- 
sider, my dear, that there is a ferocious spider up in the 
roof, and a venomous serpent beneath the floor, I think 
that you will admit the wisdom is on the side of Beatrice, 
who at the present moment is swinging in delicious 
security on the balcony, listening to soft music.” 

Presently they settled themselves for the night’s long 
vigil—and there fell upon them the consciousness of a 
brooding silence that seemed at once full of danger. 
And the shadows of the hut appeared to creep out upon 
them like stealthy foes to the edge of the light. 
Marion’s face was bent forward, her chin nestling in 
her hand—and Mrs. Milcent looked at her for comfort, 
but instead of comfort, she felt a growing sense of un- 
easiness. There was something unfamiliar in Marion’s 
face, a look she had never seen on the face of any 
woman she had yet met— something brooding and 
mysterious as though she had an existence apart—and 
in the shadow all that was English was lost and in its 
place came out the unknown melancholy type, with its 
set lips that appeared strangers to a smile, the curved 
nose with the thin delicate nostrils, and the large, dark, 
gleaming eyes. Who was this girl with the quiet ways, 
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the soft melodious voice, a face that sometimes: quivered 


to each phase of feeling like the surface of a lake stirred 


by every wind, and at others was so fixed? And what, 
she asked, was she doing there with that young English- 
man ? 

Mrs. Milcent was not above the prejudices of the 
ordinary woman for the unconventional, and she had no 
sympathy with the licence claimed by the revolting 


daughters — though Miss Dunell had taught her the_ 


futility of being too exacting, and she felt just a little 
bit severe for a few minutes as she studied the motion- 
less figure. Her lips were pressed together very tightly 
under the spasm of offended virtue when Marion turned 
to look at her, attracted by the close inspection, and in 
a glance she recognised the look of displeasure. 

“ Ah,” she murmured, “I had hopes that you who are 
so brave and good would like me.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Milcent, while the colour rested 
on her cheeks, “I have said nothing—what a strange 
remark!” 

“ That is it,” Marion answered with a faint smile. “I 
am strange, I have no right here.” 

“Tt is a woman’s rightful place,” said Mrs. Milcent 
gently. | | 

“T do not mean here in this hut—though whether right 
or not is indifferent to me. I mean—ah, well—you will 
think me merely morbid. Yet I had wished that I had 
not seen that look on your face.” | 

“Pardon! I am only a British matron with all her 
faults and narrowness.” 

“Ah, no—you are not. You are a woman—a good 
woman, who does not think meanly of the lowest.” 

Mrs. Milcent went softly over and stroked the shining 
coils, then, stooping, kissed the calm, smooth brow. 

_ Marion stretched up her hands and drew down the 
little face to her own. } 

“You must try and like me,” she murmured. “T never 
knew my mother, and my heart has yearned for her—in 
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these days more than ever. She was not white—my 
mother.” 

“That is it?” exclaimed Mrs. Milcent. 

“Yes,” said Marion slowly, while her hands dropped. 
“That is it. All—all that she held dear—her people, 
even their homes perished—and her daughter has no 
place here. But see, I have the patience of her tribe. 
Do not think I am complaining. I can wait—and do 
what is mine to do.” 

Her face was calm again—and in her eyes was a look 
of sullen patience. 

“Ah, my child, forgive me. But, look! look!” 

There upon the wall, above the sick man’s head, and 
crawling slowly down, was a huge, hideous, black, and 
hairy spider, whose eyes shone indeed like diamond 
points, and whose great fangs moved perpetually, as if 
in anticipation he were burying them in some juicy 
morsel. When about two feet from the couch it sprang 
to the coverlet, and with its two front legs raised in an 
arch remained perfectly still, except for a slight undula- 
tion from the breathing of the sleeping man. Its out- 
spread legs covered the space of several inches in 
diameter, and its pin-point eyes glittered out of its black 
and venomous-looking head, above the curved fangs. 

“Be still,’ said Marion in a whisper, as she grasped 
her companion tightly by the wrist. “I have heard it 
is an omen—the emblem of those who lived and are 
dead.” 

“But it might bite him,” said Mrs. Milcent, trying to 
twist her free hand. “This is horrible, my dear Miss 
Colston. Let me free.” 

“Be quiet,’ said Marion harshly, and the imperious 
little woman winced at the tone, but, instead of making 
an angry retort, looked with wonder at the white face at 
her side. Marion’s black eyes were fixed on the repul- 
sive insect, not in horror or fear, but with a look of 
expectation. 

“My God!” The exclamation, in low tones, came 
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from the couch. Elmore had wakened conscious, and 
his glance had fallen on the two ladies standing like 
statues, whose faces shone pale in the dim light. Fol- 
lowing their fixed gaze, he saw the shaggy, sprawling 
creature within a foot of his face. 

“Don’t move,” said Marion, not withdrawing her eyes 
from the glittering points. “Keep absolutely still.” 

For several seconds they remained in this position. 
Then Marion raised her disengaged hand until it was 
held out straight, the soft muslin falling back, and leav- 
ing the white forearm with the outstretched hand. She 
stood like a priestess evoking some dark spirit. The 
spider suddenly shook its body with a rapid motion and 
moved higher up where the heaving of the clothes 
seemed to enrage it. 

“ Be still,” muttered Marion, “ for heaven’s sake!” and 
the fingers tightened like steel on the soft wrist, till Mrs. 
Milcent bit her lips from pain. 

Then the repulsive creature leapt into the air, and 
alighted on the outstretched hand, where it stood again, 
still with its two legs raised. Mrs. Milcent shrank back. 

“Don't!” muttered Marion, whose face was deadly 
white under the strain, and Mrs. Milcent, though frozen — 
with horror, remained quiet. Elmore raised himself on 
his elbow, and so remained, fearing to make another 
movement lest the spider, in its alarm, should bury its 
fangs in the firm hand. 

Then the hairy legs moved slowly forward, it stopped, — 
jerked its body again violently, plunged its fangs into © 
the white arm, and was gone in a spring that seemed 
to carry it to the door. | 

“Thank God!” said Marion, with an hysterical cry, — 
“it is | who am doomed, and not he.” 

Mrs. Milcent tore her wrist away, threw one arm — 
round the shrinking girl’s waist, and put her lips to the © 
wound, sucking the venom. She placed the lamp near — 
the bed, thrust a hunting-knife into Elmore’s hand and — 
bade him heat the point. Then she squeezed the angry — 
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wound where the fangs had gone deeply in, washed it, 
and taking the red-hot knife, cauterised the flesh. 

“For God’s sake,” cried Elmore wildly, “don’t torture 
per” | 

“Lie down!” said Mrs. Milcent, thrusting him back 
on the pillow without ceremony. ‘Then she turned to 
Marion, who had fainted, brought her to, forced her to 
drink a glass of wine, and bound up the poor, blistered 
arm. Then in the most business-like way she gave 
Elmore some jelly, took the lamp in one hand and stick 
in the other,'and searched the floor and walls for the 
spider. Not finding it, she suddenly dropped the stick, 
flung her arms round Marion’s neck, and indulged for 
one brief spell in a passionate storm of tears, accom- 
panied by murmurs of endearment and admiration. 

“What is it—who are you?” said Elmore feebly, 

raising himself on his elbow, “is this some hideous 
nightmare?” 
_ “Hideous!” Mrs. Milcent moved her head away, 
first to dry her eyes, then she turned them scornfully on 
Elmore. “Hideous! Do you realise what this brave 
child has done for you? Is there any one but Marion 
would have lured that terrible monster from you to her 
own person? Would Beatrice have done it?” 

“The light shines in my eyes,” murmured the sick 
man, “I cannot see.” 

Mrs. Milcent supported Marion to her feet and began 
walking her up and down the narrow floor. “You are 
growing drowsy. You must not, you shall not sleep. 
Oh, if there were only some one here to help! And 
I thought I had drawn the poison.” 

“Oh, my head is bursting! For heaven’s sake tell 
me what has happened, why you are here?” 

Mrs. Milcent looked helplessly from one to the other, 
and then she breathed a sigh of satisfaction, for the 
colour was coming into Marion’s face, and the fixed look 
of stupor in her eyes was in a flash replaced by another 
look. She led the girl gently to the couch. 

{2 
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“Thank her,” she said quietly; “she has saved you 
from torture, perhaps from death.” 

Elmore reached out for her hand, and peered into her 
face, but there was no recognition in his glance. 

“He does not know,” Marion whispered with a sob. 

“Don’t trouble, my dear,” said Mrs. Milcent, with a 
sigh after one swift look into the girl’s face. “ Has the 
drowsy feeling passed off?” : 

“I feel only a throbbing in the arm, but I think that 
is from the burn.” 

“A throbbing! My poor child, you must be suffering 
dreadfully. How long would it take me to run to the 
toldos ?” 

“You must not do that. Pedro is a dangerous man.” 

“To the quinta, then? I wonder those people there 
have not had the sense to search for us. Can they 
imagine that we have gone for an evening stroll? It 
must be midnight.” 

Marion touched her lips and pointed to Elmore, whose 
eyes were closed. In a few minutes, while they stood 
patiently by, his regular breathing showed that he was 
again asleep, his exhaustion overcoming him. 

Then Marion closed her eyes and staggered into a 
chair, uttering a low moan of anguish. 

As Mrs. Milcent stood in despair she heard soft steps 
approaching, and saw the door swing softly open. She 
seized the lamp and held it above her head, throwing the 
light upon a man’s face that looked extraordinarily wild 
with its matting of long black hair, glistening with wet. 

His eyes, bold and piercing, remained fixed on the 
little white face, with its determined mouth. Then his 
glance went by to the drooping figure on the chair, and 
to the dimly outlined couch. 


“This is a house of sickness,” said the lady, in a 4 


whisper. 
He stepped in, and a little stream of water draining 
from his fringed leather trousers, ran along the floor. 


In one hand he held a crooked machete, in the other a 4 
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rifle and a bandolier of cartridges, both of them, she 

noticed, dry. She drew back with a low, involuntary 

cry at his menacing appearance. 

“An Indian!” Then she placed herself before 

Marion, with a desperate resolve to defend her. 
“Fear not,” said the man, in deep tones, “I will not 

harm you.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE CHIEF AGAIN 


“WHY are you here alone? Are there no men in the 
place?” and his glance sought every corner of the room. 

“A score of men, within hearing, and armed,” she 
answered quickly. : 

A slight smile flickered for a moment about the man’s 
thin lips. “ Why, then, have they left you alone, for I 
see you are in need of help? I listened at the wall 
without before I entered. Tell me what I can do?” 


He placed his knife in his belt, his mfle against the ~ 


wall, and waited gravely for her orders. “Tell me what 
I can do,” he said authoritatively. 

“You can go up to the house, rouse the men there, 
and tell them to hasten here with a hammock and 
bearers.” 

He stepped to Marion’s side and looked long at the 
dark and beautiful face—so long that Mrs. Milcent grew 
impatient and touched his arm. 

“There is no time to lose, if you wish to help me. 
Please go at once.” 

He scarcely seemed able to draw away his gaze, and 
when he did a deep sigh escaped him. Then, without 
heeding Mrs. Milcent, he moved to the couch and bent 
his head over Elmore. 

“Wonderful!” he muttered; “most wonderful! ” 

“What are you muttering?” said the little lady, with a 
stamp of her foot. “I have told you twice how you can 


help.” 
(180) 
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“Lady, I, too, am in need of help—a fugitive, with 
the price of blood on my head. If I go to the house and 
am recognised, they will take my life. This man here 
is my brother. If you go yourself, and I see you have 
the courage to go, you may leave these two safely in 
my charge. But I will ask you to say no word of my 
presence here. When I hear you coming with the 
bearers I will disappear.” 

“ But ” she began, and looked at Marion. 

“For my mother’s sake,” he said, “every woman is 
sacred to me.” 

She flushed a little, but without another word went to 
the door. A moment she stood appalled by the dark- 
ness, then she felt for the path with her feet, and ran. 

When she returned, within the hour, with her hus- 
band, Ferdinand, and several grumbling men, not, how- 
ever, including Pedro, she found Marion awake, with a 
startled look in her face. 

“Oh, those eyes!” she cried. 

“What eyes?” said Ferdinand, who wore a particu- 
larly unpleasant expression at being dragged out. 

“See to Mr. Elmore,” said Mrs. Milcent sharply to 
him. “Now, my dear girl, we will soon have you in 
your own room.” 

Marion, however, still looked wildly around. “When 
I awoke just now,” she said, with feverish rapidity, “I 
saw just over there in the dark a pair of eyes—sad, 
accusing eyes, that seemed to burn into me.” 

“It was a dream, my dear,” said Mrs. Milcent sooth- 
ingly. “You have been alone. I left you asleep, and 
rushed off for help. Here is the hammock. Lift her 
gently. There, now, I will walk beside you and hold 
your hand. Ugh! How glad I am to leave this horrid 
place.” 

They had reached the quinta, and the noise of the 
bearers brought Miss Dunell to the door in a loose gown, 
with her hair rippling over her shoulders. 

“T think it very strange that you should have left me 
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alone,” she said irritably. “I have had a most restless 
night.” 

“You look very charming, Beatrice,” said Mrs. Mil- 
cent, whose face bore traces of the struggle she had 
been through. “Pray do not spoil the effect of your 
appearance by speech.” 

“Good gracious, aunt, how tired and washed-out you 
look! Mr. Ferdinand,’ she went on in her metallic ac- 
cents, |) "pray roll me a cigarette. It may soothe my 
nerves.” 

Mrs. Milcent sighed and looked keenly at Ferdinand’ s 
smiling face. 

“T am afraid your niece has been greatly worried,” he 
said, catching the glance. “ She is, I think, very sensitive 


and suffering has the same effect upon her that it has on 


» 


me. 

“You are both ‘too good for human nature’s daily 
food, ” she said dryly. 

“ At any rate | am a victim to one very human weak- 
ness, curiosity. Both your husband and myself are very 
anxious to know the cause of Miss Colston’s sudden ill- 
ness and of Mr. Elmore’s strange appearance.” 

“TI cannot gratify your curiosity now,” she said; “I 
must attend to my patients; but I may perhaps assure 
you that there is no danger of infection.” 

ie think, my dear,” said her husband with a troubled 
look, “ you had better let me attend to them. You are 
worn out, I can see you are; and I think you might have 
told me before that you required help.” 

She put her hands on his shoulder and kissed him on 
the forehead. “You have other things to think about, 
and you must confess that | am a better nurse than you. 
Good-night.” | 

“Have you noticed,” said Ferdinand, with a sneer, 

“that when a woman has any nursing to attend to, she 
invariably assumes an air of mingled mystery and con- 
descension ?” 


Mr. Milcent polished his glasses, then looked gravely | 
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through them at Ferdinand. “I have,” he said, “ noticed 
that when there is any illness in a house it is a woman 
who knows what to do, and how to do it. Good-night.” 
~The Colonel, with his men, arrived early the next 
morning, and his first inquiry was concerning Elmore. 

“ He has gone, sefior,” said Pedro, who was the person 
questioned. 

“Gone! Escaped?” 

“No, your Excellency. I took the sefiorita to him 
yesterday, and this morning they were both gone.” 

“You knew what your orders were. Captain Gomez, 
place this man under arrest.’ And giving Pedro a 
glance that made him writhe, he rode on to the quinta, 
where Miss Dunell and Mr. Ferdinand received him with 
congratulations. 

“Where is Marion?” he asked shortly. 

“She is here, ill. I assure you, Colonel, we had last 
night a sensation, involving quite a mystery and a ro- 
mance. Mrs. Milcent aroused us after midnight with a 
terrible tale that Marion was ill in a hut, with whom, of 
all persons, should you think ?” 

“Oh, it was Mrs. Milcent, was it?” said the Colonel. 

“Who is using my name?” said that lady, appearing 
at the door, looking, after her night of trial and watch- 
ing, very white and tired. 

“What right,’ said the Colonel coldly, “had you to 
interfere with Mr. Elmore?” | 

“What right?” she said, astonished. “The right of 
humanity, Colonel Colston. But do I gather that you 
question my right—or the right of any one, for that 
matter—to attend to a sick man?” 

“T allow of no one to interfere with my plans, madam.” 

“Really! And do your plans embrace the murder of 
a helpless man?” 

“ My God, if you were a man! ” 

“But I am not, thank Heaven! It seems to me 
that you have returned in a very savage temper. I pre- 
sume you have been defeated, and are recovering your 
self-respect by browbeating a woman.” 
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“Upon my word, I admire your pluck,” he said, witha 
smile. “No, I was not defeated. On the contrary, I 
routed the enemy, and have exploded once for all the 
reputation of El] Demonio.” 

“T knew you would succeed,” said Miss Dunell, with 
shining eyes. 

He glanced at her, and bowed. Then he turned again 
to Mrs. Milcent. “You look very tired.” 

“T have been attending your daughter and Mr. El- 
more,” she said quietly. 

“And how did you learn of Mr. Elmore’s presence? ” 

“From your daughter, who, I may tell you, has be- 
haved like a heroine.” 

“So!” he said. “I do not recognise her in that 
character. Now, I would be obliged if some of you 
would send me in some breakfast, for I am rather played 
out.” | 

“Won't you see your daughter?” said Mrs. Milcent, 
looking hard at him. , 

“Presently,” he said, then flung himself into a chair 
and closed his eyes. It was true he was played out, 
for he had put his powers to a test which would have 
killed many younger men, and Mr. Ferdinand watched — 
the lines of weariness on the hard face with secret joy. 

“So,” said Ferdinand, “you have really broken the 
legend of invincibility attached to El Demonio?” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel grimly. “ But it was a tough 
job, and I imagine that if the fellow had had his own 
way we would have done well to escape with our lives.” a 

“What sort of a man is this leader?” asked Mrs. Mil- 
cent; “is he an Indian?” a 


“T should say he was a young man,” said the Colonel, 


“ middle-sized, with broad shoulders, and black hair. He 


is dark, of course, but he did not strike me as being an 


Indian of the forest.” 

“Does he speak English?” she asked. 

“Really,” he said, with a dark look, “I cannot say, but 
if he does, I do not think you will have an opportunity __ 
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of talking to him. Unfortunately, he escaped, and is no 
doubt in the depths of the Montana.” 

Mrs. Milcent shut her lips very tight, to hide a smile. 

He settled himself down in an easy chair on the ver- 
andah, with his heels on the rails, to relate the whole 
incidents of the brief campaign. 

In the middle of his story Captain Gomez approached. 

“Well, Gomez?” 

“Pardon, sefior, but is Lieutenant Pedro to be treated 
as a prisoner, or as an officer under guard?” 

“You will, this afternoon, in the presence of the men, 
administer to him twenty-five lashes for disobedience.” 

“Yes, Excellency,” said Gomez slowly, “ but : 

“Well!” 

“The men wish to rejoice, your honour, after the 
victory, and they would like it well if your Excellency 
would pardon Pedro.” 

“ Did they tell you to say that to me?” 

“For the love of heaven, no, Sefior.” 

“Well, then, see that my orders are carried out.” 

Gomez saluted, and walked off heavily, while the 
Colonel went on with his narrative as if nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


GOMEZ! 


LITTLE Jack, having been overlooked, had gone off 


early in the morning towards the ruins, carrying with him © 
a part of his breakfast, to feed the parrot and a multitude © 


of friends among the ants. Within the largest hall a 
tribe of umbrella ants, or leaf-cutters, had excavated 
their nest, and Jack had spent hours in watching the 
hurrying columns on their way to the trees and the 
returning procession, each with its cut circle of leaf tilted 
over its head, the whole proceeding along beaten tracks 
and marshalled by huge policemen of the tribe. Here, 
after taking the ancient bird from his lair, Jack went to 
drop corns of maize in the path of the ants, and to laugh 
over the scramble for these dainties by the common herd, 
and at the frantic excitement of the armed warriors. 
Then he went down full length on his stomach on a 
small stone, and with his chin in his hands, watched and 


dreamed over that busy stream of life, while the old old © 


bird, with the wisdom of the ages in its brooding eyes, — 
sat with its bald head on one side, as it peered into the © 


little brown face. 


So they were when a man appeared at the door, and 


so they continued when he, after a rapid glance behind, 


slowly approached, until his shadow was thrown upon 


them, and the parrot chuckled. 


Jack turned his head to look, then sat up without a " 


word, while the parrot, twisting its head from side to 


side, slowly waddled to the man and slowly and painfully 
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climbed up his leg over his body to his shoulder, when 
it fondled the brown cheek with its huge beak. 

“That’s funny,” said Jack. Then he stared, with a 
flush in his cheeks; for the man had very stern eyes, 
and the corners of his thin lips drooped a little. “ Your 
nose, he added gravely, “is just like the parrot’s. Is 
that why he knows you?” 

“TI know you too,” said the man, in a voice so harsh 
and deep that Jack started; “ your name is Jack.” 

Jack ventured a smile, but the man’s brown face was 
like a mask, fixed in an expression stern and forbidding, 
and he made no response. The boy rose, stood with his 
hands clasped behind him, and grew red under the steady 
regard of those fierce and watchful eyes. 

“That’s my parrot,” he said, with a faint tremble of his 
chin. . 

“Tupac! Huala!” croaked the ancient bird. 

The man sprang as if he had been shot, and then stood 
with heaving breast glaring at the bird, which had fallen 
to the ground, and crouched with its bright eyes fixed on 
him. 

Jack laughed. 

“Why,” he said, “she is frightened too when he cried 
‘Tupac!’ ” 

The man sat down, passed his hand over his eyes, then 
held out his hand to the bird and spoke to it in strange 
words in a low voice. 

“Tupac!” croaked the bird. “ Huala! Huala!” 

Jack clapped his hands. 

“He is talking like the officer Colonel. You know, 
the man who’s gone away to shoot the Indians.” 

Then the parrot altered its voice and spoke like an old 
_ man with quavering notes, and Jack laughed loud at the 
shaky voice. 

“Peace!” said the man, in choking tones. “ Peace, 
troubled spirit. Tell me, little boy, where did this—this 
thing come from?” 

“T saw it on the ground, digging with its beak. And 
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it’s mine; ’cos I have given it food; and no one knows 
it’s here but her and me.’ | 

The man looked fixedly at the bird. “Strange,” he — 
said, “that my only welcome on returning to the home — 
of my people should be from such a thing as this—and 
yet, there may be more sympathy between it and me 
than between me and any other. Boy, are you afraid of — 
me: b) 3” 

Jack regarded him intently. 

“Tt ain't afraid, are it?” he said, pointing at the parrot. 
“Well, I ain’t. But it’s mine—I say—see—I want it.” 

“Can’t I play with it a little while? Since I was a 
little child like you, Jack, I have had no playfellows—all 
things were afraid of me. Will you sit by me?” q 

Jack sat gravely down, resting one hand on the young 
man’s knee, and presently he leant his head against that 
support. 

“When I was a little boy like you, I, too, had a 
parrot to play with. We played together even here 
among these old walls.” 

“ And were there any ants then carrying umbrellas?” | 

“Just the same. Often I, too, watched them, in the — 
sun, as they came and went, working always and going 
far to find fresh food. I was a little boy like you, and — 
now I am a man—and the parrot is here and knows me, 
and in between I have been far—far, Jack—cold and 
wet and hungry—sleeping out under the sky—but 
always alone—and always watching lest some one should 
catch me unready. And I am watching still, little boy, 
and hunting.” 

“When I am big, I will hunt, too, and sleep out, and — 
be alone.” 


“Look at the ants, Jack. See how they keep) 


together, and work together. They know best—for it 
is not well to be alone. It is better not to be a hunter. 
The ant-lion is a hunter. He is sly and fierce and lives 
in a pit by himself. The snake is a hunter, too, and he 
is cunning and silent. All hunters creep and crawl and 
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seek the dark shadows. Go where there are people, 
little boy, and learn to laugh and to talk. It is not well 
to be silent.” 

“You talk, don’t you?” 

“Don’t you wish me to talk?” said the man, almost 
humbly. 

Oh, yes, and when you have done | will talk, too. 
You've got eyes like the big man—see, and when he 
looks people grow still, and when he says they must do 
something, they just go and do it. He’s bigger’n you.” 

“Ts he good to you?” 

“ Ah, well, he killed the red snake when it would bite 
me, and he let me talk to the soldiers, and he said he 
would find my brother. My brother is lost.” 

“He is my brother, too, Jack. And he is here up at 
the house. Are you going?” 

Jack had started up with a red face. 

“ But I will come back again—oh, yes. You come too, 
see, don’t be frighted, you come too; ” and he caught 
hold of the other’s fingers to pull him up. 

“Huala! Huala!” croaked the parrot. 

“1 know—oh, my mother! I will not forget, nor 
forgive.” 

“Why do you look like that?” whispered Jack, going 
a little white. 

“Did | frighten you, little one? I was but thinking 
aloud, and did not mean you to hear. Shall I carry you 
on my shoulder to where I left the things I played with 
when I was like you—some old, old toys and birds?” 

“ But I must go to my brother,” said Jack. 

“Well, good-bye.” 

“T will come back, oh, yes. What kind of birds are 
they : P) ” 

The man sat silent, with a brooding look and knit | 
brows. 

With a sigh Jack climbed on to his shoulder. “ Come 
up,” he said, “I don’t think there is any toys at all, see.” 

Tupac rose up and stalked off, and the three of them 
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made the oddest group—the parrot perched on one 
shoulder with its head twisted on one side, Jack with a 
flushed face, and Tupac with an anxious expression. A 
few minutes later he had moved a loose stone and was 
exposing with a still more anxious air a curious collection 
of toys in stone and metal to Jack’s critical inspection. 
Jack was pleased—he forgot even his brother—and very 
soon the silent walls rang to the sound of childish glee 
and to sudden deep bursts of laughter which came as a 
surprise each time to the man who laughed. They 
played on a smooth rock, with uncouth stone animals, 
polished to the hue of ebony by the friction of many 
generations of childish hands. 

“See!” exclaimed the boy suddenly, “the lady is 
looking at us.” 

“Where—I see no lady.” 

“See—up there!” and he pointed to the snow pin- 
nacle above the clouds. 

“Why do you call that a lady?” 

“T dunno—only I seen her there a many times— 
sitting and looking—and I think some day l will go up 
to her. You ain't laughing?” 

“No, sonny, ’m not laughing. When I was a little 
chap I also saw her.” 

“Were you a little boy?” 

“ Of course.” 

“All by your lone—like me?” 

“Often alone, then, Jack, and afterwards always— 
alone on the mountains, in the woods, on the plains. 
Yes, I forgot that I was a boy, and I did not play.” 

“My!” The little boy studied the dark, square, 
eagle-nosed face with reflective eyes. “Did you cry 
even when you was alone?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“So. ’Cos you was sorry for yourself ie 

“ Because I was sorry for the lady.” 

“Well, I ain’t sorry for her,” and his round eyes sought — 
the crimson pinnacle afar. “She sits with her chin in 
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her hand—and sometimes she laughs—see—with her 
eyes—and sometimes when | am sorry for myself she 
looks so that I feel I dunno how.” 

“She looks like your mother, little boy.” 

“I never had no muwver,” said Jack, drooping at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“When I was a little boy, I started to climb up, and I 
climbed high up to the white hem of her dress—so | 
know she looks like your mother. I had a mother, and 
because she went for a walk without me the dark spirit 
came into me, and | said to myself, I will go up into the 
clouds where they will not find me any more, and be 
sorry they left me alone. And I went up into the dark 
gorge, through the wet palms and over the black 
slippery rocks—up and up—clinging and crawling and 
climbing. It is very still up there, Jack—and I was 
afraid and would have come down, but I saw a great bird 
sail up high into the white soft clouds—and I went on 
again. The water that came sliding down cold and swift 
tried to catch my feet, and once it leapt of itself into my 
face, so that I could not see, but I crawled on. High up 
I stood on a ledge, and there was on the rock the face 
of a man carved out of the rock. I stood by him and my 
head did not come up to his eyes. I turned to see what 
he was looking at, and below I saw these ruined walls, 
and I knew why it was his eyes were sad. And then, 
Jack, the dark spirit left me and I was afraid. I saw I 
could not climb higher, and I could not climb down— 
and so I called to the lady to help me, Jack. I called 
to my mother.” 

“So,” whispered Jack, glancing with awe to the snow 
cone, “did she come?” 

“Yes, she came, little boy. How she knew I was 
there, who can say? but while she was walking with— 
with him—she turned to look up at that face on the 
rock, knowing it was there, having been carved by her 
people—and she saw me. So she climbed up—for he 
would not—saying, as I had gone up so I could come 
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down. Over the rocks she went, through the ice-cold 
water, and up the black wall—never fearing—though a 
woman is not meant to climb, and when she came near 
she called to me to be brave. When I saw her coming 
I started to climb down, and my foot slipped, so that I 
hung by one hand. Then she cried to me in clear words 
— Look up, my son—look up—and hold fast!’ There 
was a great pain in my fingers, but I pressed tight to the 
rock, and held, till by-and-by I felt her hand beneath my 
foot—and so I got back to the ledge. Then she came up 
—and she was trembling, and her hands were cut. Ah, 
little boy, it was a great thing she did.” 

“And did you get down?” 

“Yes. The man came up, looking stern and white. 
First he would have helped her, but she gave me to him, 
and he went down with me hastily, not caring how, so 
that I was badly hurt. Then he went back for her, and 
he came down slowly, with great drops on his forehead, 
and when he at last set her down in safety he leant 
against the rock with his eyes shut. I thought he was 
afraid and laughed. Then she, my mother, looked at 
me as she had never. looked before, and I went away 
home. Ah, boy—little one—it is better for you that you 
did not know your mother—for you can have no sorrow 
for her.” 

“Where is your mother now?” asked Jack presently. 

Tupac’s face suddenly grew hard. “We have spoken 
enough,” he said harshly. © 

He went back straight, with the intention of pouring 
his news into the sympathetic ears of his Marion, and by 
the time he reached the quinta he was prepared to affirm 
that he had met the whole tribe of Indians in the ruins. 
But he was captured at the door by Mrs. Milcent, who 
led him into a bedroom, where he was so surprised at ~ 
seeing his big brother all weak and thin in bed, that he 
forgot to embroider his adventure, and merely remarked, 
after a long spell of absorbed silence, that a wild man 
had taken his parrot in the ruins. 
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Mrs. Milcent, with a parting smile, left the two 
brothers together, but when the door closed behind her, 
she leant for a moment against the wall with her hand 
to her heart. Much watching had tried her firm nerves. 
Her husband was down by the ruins, and if it was true 
that Jack had seen a man in hiding there, that man was 
most likely the dreaded and desperate Indian chief. She 
snatched up her hat, and hurried out to find the others 
sauntering towards the ruins. Colonel Colston seemed 
to be recovered from his fatigue. He was dressed in 
white flannels, which admirably set off his tall, well-knit 
figure, and his square shoulders and hard, stern features, 
by contrast, gave to Ferdinand an appearance of insigni- 
ficance. 

“Miss Dunell wishes to look over the ruins,” he said; 
“will you join us?” 

As they entered the long colonnade opposite the old 
walls, there was the sound of some one running to join 
them, and looking round they saw Captain Gomez. 

“What is it?” said the Colonel sharply. 

Gomez, panting after his run, cast a questioning gaze 
at the ladies. 

“Do not mind us,” said Miss Dunell. 

“Sefior,’ he said, “the ladies must return to the 
quinta.” 

“Must!” 

“Yes, Sefior. The men are ugly. They would not 
permit that Pedro should be flogged, and they were 
drinking to get up their courage.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mrs. Milcent, with a nervous glance 
at the ruins. 

“You have lost your nerve, Gomez. You should have 
shot Pedro. Go back and tell them that I will see 
them.” 

“ Sefior,” said Gomez gravely, “I am not speaking idle 
words. Go back, I beseech you, and prepare for an 
attack.” 


13 
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“Perhaps he is right,” whispered Ferdinand, “let us 
return.” 

“If you say so,” said the Colonel softly, with a terrible 
smile, “and who better than you should know if the men 
are true or false?” 

“Gomez!” came a call, loud and menacing. 

They turned swiftly at the sound, which came from the 
ruins, and at an open door they saw a man standing with 
a rifle in his hand, and a bird, an old pa on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt is he!” cried Mrs. Milcent. 

“My God!” muttered Ferdinand, in a voice of 
horror. “EI Demonio! ” 

Gomez said nothing, but his eyes seemed to start from 
his head, and he made the sign of the cross. 

The Colonel took a few hasty strides forward, the 
veins on his forehead swollen. 

“Stop,” cried Tupac hoarsely, as he raised his rifle, 
“not now.” 

The Colonel snapped his whip and glanced round. 

“ Gomez, your rifle.” 

Gomez drew a long breath, and stared at the Colonel 
like some dumb beast trying to express in a look its 
agony. 

(<9 D 
quick!” 

f Peace!" ” said Gomez solemnly. “My time has come. 
Leave us.” 

“Gomez!” came the call again. 

“T hear—my God, I hear! Ladies, this is no place 
for you. Sefiors, farewell! ” 

“What the devil has come over you? Ferdinand, 
take the ladies back. I will see to this,’ said the 
Colonel. 

“Gomez!” The voice sounded again. 

Gomez ran a few yards, then lifted his hand. 

“Patience!” he cried to his relentless enemy. Then 
he turned to the Colonel. “Sefior, I have served you 


n it,” cried the Colonel furiously, “ your rifle, 
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well. This is my last word. No man in this valley is 
your friend but me, and my course is run. Leave the 
place, and the country—so farewell. If you would not 
go, watch night and day.” 

The others stood as if rooted to the spot, waiting for 
the drama to be played out. Mrs. Milcent was white, 
and her eyes were fixed on the figure in the ruined door, 
all her courage gone. But Miss Dunell looked with a 
haughty questioning in her gaze. 

Gomez brought his rifle to his shoulder with a swift 
movement, while his enemy was regarding the other 
group, standing a few yards away. 

“Now is your time,” said the Colonel, in a low voice, 
“aim at his breast.” 

“Sacred Mother of God, do you say so? No! Not 
at her child,” and he fired into the air, then threw his 
rifle away, and with a wild convulsive gesture, exposed 
his breast. The shot came. With a sigh he fell forward. 

In a moment those old walls that had looked so soft 
took on a grimmer aspect, the calm lake wore a darker 
hue, and in that moment every particular of the changed 
scene burnt itself deeply on the memory of those who 
stood pale and appalled at the sudden tragedy. The 
man at the door, dark and terrible, seemed of some other 
world, and when he spoke his voice was hollow. 

“Go, woman-killer!” he said. “Go, for your time 
has not yet come.” 

The Colonel passed his hand over his eyes and 
shuddered; then he made a sudden bound for the fallen 
rifle, but even as he reached for it the stock was 
shattered by another ball. He stood up with an oath. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and smiled, as he faced 
the other, such a smile as his men had often seen and 
dreaded, the smile of a man planning some retributive 
measure. 

“You have the advantage now,” he said, “ but later on 
I will have the advantage. Suppose we talk the matter 
over?” And he made a step forward. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
PRISONERS 


Mrs. MILCENT flew back, but as she reached the 
scene of the tragedy she paused to cast a shuddering 
glance at the poor body, and then, with a despairing 
glance towards the pyramid, she went down on _ her 
knees beside it, for she noticed a slight movement. 

Gomez opened his eyes and said, “For the love of 
God, water ”. 

She ran to the lake, and returning with a soaked 
handkerchief squeezed a few drops into his mouth. 

“ Where is he?” he muttered. 

“He has gone,” she said, casting a fearful look around 
at the silent walls. 

“Senora,” spoke the dying man, in gasps, “do not 
blame him. His wrong—was deep. His Excellency— 
tell him—he must not—raise his hand—against—the 
boy.” 

weEhe boy! ” 

“ Ay, sefiora.” Tupac! El Demonio. No, he must 
not. Let the earth—be split—and the cliffs—fall.” 

His voice died away. His eyes opened and remained 
riveted on her face, in a fixed stare—glittering, wide- 
opened, black eyes. 

“You are a brave man,” she whispered, with tears in 
her eyes, for he had made no moan about his fate. 

He sighed heavily, then feebly made the sign of the 
cross while he murmured a few words in prayer. When 
he had done, he smiled, and in smiling, died. 
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She rose and went on calmly to the pyramid, with the 
thought that death had no fear, since the rough gaucho 
had faced it without a tremor, and with thoughts for 
others in his mind at the very last. She saw her husband 
on the summit, bent over his work, and she climbed up 
the rough steps. At the last step she was assisted by 
some one who leant over and grasped her wrist. To 
her horror she found, on reaching the platform, that it 
was the dreaded Indian himself. 

“ My husband,” she said wildly, “has done you no 
wrong.” 

“Is that you, my dear?” said Mr. Milcent, looking 
up from a sheet of paper, which he had spread out on 
the flat circle. “I have just made a most interesting 
discovery. I find that the isolated tower in the lake, 
which legend says is a burial-tower or chalpas, is the 
exact centre of a line connecting the summer and winter 
solstice, as restored on the sun circle. Our friend here, 
who has quite a remarkable grasp of the religious 
customs of the Incas, suggests it is not a burial-place at 
all.” 

“ Very interesting,” said his wife hurriedly, “ but I wish 
you to return with me now, and,” she added, turning to 
the chief, “ we will not harm you.” 

Tupac inclined his head gravely. He would not have 
smiled if she had threatened to throw him off the 
pyramid. “ Before you go,” he said, with quiet authority, 
“you must tell me why you study the sun circle.” 

“Must tell you, my friend?” said Mr. Milcent mildly. 

“Yes, and keep nothing back. You must be engaged 
on some design apart from the movements of the sun. 
I know that man has devoted his life to the discovery of 
the treasure that was buried here. In that search he has 
committed many crimes; and I tell you here that 
vengeance will overtake him before he lays a hand on 
the wealth he covets, even in the moment of his triumph, 
and that those who help him will perish also. Tell me— 
are your studies of the wisdom and the worship of the 
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Incas to be at his service, in the accomplishment of this 
last crime against a scattered people who ‘have neither 
home nor sanctuary, neither peace nor honour in the 
land of their fathers?” 

“I seek no people’s treasures,’ said Mr. Milcent 
mildly. 

. “For yourself, no; but for him, for that man who 
employs you, yes. You do not deny it. Well, I will 
force no secret from your lips, but the heart of one who 
watches the imperial course of the sun is not steeped in 
darkness, and it will tell you that the hunted survivors 
of the people who once made this valley echo in their 
happiness and their religion are the heirs to any treasure, 
if a treasure exists.” 

“Why,” she said, hesitating a moment longer, “ why 
did you kill Captain Gomez? It was cruel, for he fired 
in the air.” 

He shot a terrible look at her from his cold grey eyes, 
a look that strangely reminded her of Colonel Colston, 
and set her in arms. 

“It was murder!” she said, in ringing tones; “and he 
forgave you.” 

“ He was the last of them all,” was his strange reply, 
“and I spared him long. Say no more,” he continued 
sternly. “If you knew you would not blame me. _ I 
spared him—yes, but he came to me again under the 
shadow of the ruined place of my people.” 

When they reached the bottom, Mr. Milcent paused 
to wipe his glasses. “It is very strange,’ he muttered, 
“but there is something great in that savage, an air of 
force and tragedy, that seems to connect him with these 
ruins. 

They looked up involuntarily, and saw him standing, 
with bowed head, brooding over the scene outstretched 
at his feet. Then they went on, he with his hands folded 
behind him, and she nervously anxious until they had 
passed the unfortunate gaucho. 

An hour later, when they reached the quinta un- 
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disturbed, the Colonel listened to what they had to 
say, then broke out, “I wish to God all you people were 
well out of this place, and I would know how to act, but 
I’m if I can move a yard without having a woman 
tugging at my coat-tails. Gad! I lived here for years 
without having trouble, but no sooner does a woman set. 
foot in the valley than everything goes wrong.” 

“If you will have the mules ready, my niece and my 
wife and I will leave to-morrow,” said Mr. Milcent with 
spirit. 

“Why not to-night?” said the Colonel savagely. 

“I think we must trespass on your hospitality, at 
least for to-night.” 

The Colonel looked at the other with a glance of 
pitying contempt. 

“Why, man, haven’t you realised we are in a corner? 
You can’t leave to-morrow, or the day after, for the 
simple reason that we are prisoners.” 

“ That is not a subject to joke upon,” said Mr. Milcent 
stiffly. 

The Colonel laughed. “Upon my word, Muilcent, you 
are extremely innocent, or unobservant. Did you not 
notice, as you came in, that there was a man on guard at 
the gate? Well, that man, myself, Ferdinand, and the 
Chino scout compose the entire garrison.” 

“You have not included my husband, said Mrs. 
Milcent. 

“I beg your pardon, madam, and yourself, sir,” he 
concluded, with a curious look. 

“Mr. Milcent, perhaps you would like to go on 
guard ?” 

“T am quite ready,” said that gentleman, who, with 
his hands folded behind him, in his old unmilitary habit, 
followed the erect figure of the Colonel out into the 
yard. 

“Quite a fortress,’ he said, looking round at the 
strong stone walls, built, by the way, of blocks from the 
ruins. 
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“Unfortunately, it requires a larger garrison than we 
can command ; and those very walls will serve as a pro- 
tection to our foes, since at night we must perforce 
retire into the house. I have, however, taken measures 
to lay four mines, but the difficulty is in finding means 
to discharge them.” 

“ Where are they situated?” 

“Two at the rear, and one on either side.’ 

Mr. Milcent went off and stepped the distance, the 
Colonel watching him with an amused smile. 

“Thirty feet, and ten feet for the connection, forty 
feet. I can connect wires with two of them to a small 
battery which. I possess.” 

“Splendid! Get your wires out, and at dusk we will 
connect them. In the meantime I will have the windows 
barricaded.” ‘ 

Miss Dunell came to the door, and seeing the two 
gentlemen, ran down the steps. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” she asked. 

“You?” said the Colonel, “yes, for heaven’s sake, 
Beatrice, get out of that white dress, and put on some- 
thing grey. White attracts a marksman quicker than 
any colour.” 

“But no man would shoot at a woman. And, more- 
over, you yourself are in white. Seriously, do you think 
there is any danger? For Mr. Ferdinand has just 
assured me that the men would never dream of hurting 
him or me.” He 

“ He did, did he? Ah! probably he speaks with know- 
ledge. Not hurt him, eh? And what is he doing?” 

“Smoking as usual, and playing the guitar,” she said 
scornfully. 

“Well, Beatrice, I don’t wish to alarm you, but we 
certainly are in danger of attack. Now, do get inside 
like a good girl, and take off that white dress.” . 

“Not unless you change your danger signals,” she said 
saucily. 

“Presently, as soon as I have seen my friend 
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Ferdinand,’ and he took her arm, as they went up the 
steps. 

“Well, sir,” he said a moment later, as he eyed 
Ferdinand sternly, “let us understand each other. 
Either you do your share of work with the others or you 
go out at that gate. Which is it to be?” 

“Are you speaking to me?” said Ferdinand, lifting 
his eyebrows. “If you are, have the goodness to 
remember that I am not a servant or a soldier; and 
allow me to add,” he said, with a fierce look, “ that my 
patience is nearly exhausted-” 

“ And if it should be, what then, sir? ” 

“Why, then, Colonel Colston, I may remember some 
things that you would wish forgotten, and the memory 
may prove as dangerous to your life as, shall I say, to 
your love.” 

The Colonel started. Then he looked long at 
Ferdinand, who met the cold stare with a glance of 
triumph. } 

“ A word of what I know,” continued Ferdinand, “to 
Miss Dunell, and your wooing would be cut short. A 
word to the man who slew Gomez, and your life would 
be worth less than this whiff of smoke.” He drew in a 
breath from his cigarette, and shot out a cloud of smoke. 

“Come with me,” said the Colonel. He laid his bony 
grasp upon the others arm and jerked him from his 
seat. Then he caught him by the collar behind, nearly 
choking him by a sudden twist, forced him out of the 
room, down the steps, across the yard to the gate. 

“Open!” he cried. 

The gate was opened by the little scout, and 
Ferdinand was thrust out. He turned and _ stood, 
grasping at his throat, too furious for speech, and with 
such a look of hate in his eyes that they were almost 
green. 

“My God!” he cried hoarsely, “ you will repent this.” 

“When you have come to your senses,” said the 
Colonel, “ you may return.” 
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Ferdinand stood for a moment glaring. Then of a 
sudden he seemed to control himself. “It is I who will 
dictate henceforth,” he said softly, and with that he 
walked away towards the toldos, whence all the day 
there had proceeded the wild shouts of intoxicated men 
and the shrill, fierce laughter of women. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE COLONEL 


WHEN the Colonel re-entered the house he met Mrs. 
Milcent and Miss Dunell. 

“What have you done with Mr. Ferdinand?” said the 
latter, wonderingly. 

“I thought he would find more congenial society 
beyond the walls, and I have turned him out.” 

“Then you have given them a leader,’ said Mrs. 
Milcent. 

“T call it intolerable,” cried the younger lady, with a 
stamp of her foot. ‘ 

“What is intolerable ?” 

“Why, that Mr. Ferdinand should be sent out into 
danger and ourselves deprived of his help, simply 
because " 

“ Because he liked to entertain you. You are a very 
clever girl, Beatrice, but you have no sense of proportion. 
If you had you would realise that these men you amuse 
yourself with are dangerous in this place.” 

“I confess I can see no signs of danger, and I believe 
if I went out and spoke to those picturesque rascals 
they would instantly come to heel. Colonel Colston has 
no tact—no idea of controlling but by force—and in the 
end it will answer neither with men nor women.” 

“Hush, my dear. Don’t speak so lightly. If you 
wish to help, wait on our two invalids. They need 
cheering, and I must attend to my duties in the larder.” 

Beatrice went slowly upstairs, with a sigh of weariness. 
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She found the two invalids, with Jack, on the flat roof, 
which was well protected by a high parapet, the opening 
to the patio forming a well in the centre. Miss Colston, 
with her arm in a sling, was sitting back in an easy 
chair, looking through half-closed eyes up at the far-off 
mountain peak, and Elmore, covered with a rug, had his 
eyes fixed on her face. He was pale and haggard, but 
the fever had left him, and with it the anxious careworn 
look that he had worn since Jack’s disappearance. The 
joy of meeting the little brother had proved a wonder- 
ful tonic, and, though he had a great yearning for 
information to clear up many doubts, he was for the 
present content to sit and watch the sad, beautiful face 
near him, while Jack talked. 

As she stepped to the roof they both turned, and then 
Marion shot one swift glance at Elmore. 

“Don’t rise, please. If it were not that I knew you 
were in the house I should have thought you were 
shadows—so still and worn you look.” 

“T must apologise,” said Elmore. “I had the mis- 
fortune to fall ill, otherwise I should express more clearly 
my surprise and pleasure at meeting you here.” . 

She moved forward gracefully, without a trace of 
emotion in her clear-cut features, and gave her hand to 
Elmore, who grasped it a moment in his lean fingers. 
“Tt is a place of strange meetings and strange perform- 
ances, is it not, Miss Colston? Your father has just 
added to our experiences by sending Mr. Ferdinand out 
into the power of the enemy.” 

“Enemy! What enemy?” 

“Did you not know we are besieged, and that all the 
gauchos have turned against us?” 

Elmore staggered to his feet. “They will need my 
help,” he muttered, and his glance went by Miss Dunell 
to Marion. 

“Do you not know, sir,” she said, gently forcing him 
back into his chair, “that you are in need of our help, 
and that, as far as I can understand, for the story is 
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wrapped in darkness, you have already received much 
care and service from Miss Colston?” 

He looked again at Marion, whose face was covered 
with a bright blush. 

“ The story, I believe, is quite romantic. A mysterious 
message, a more mysterious stranger, a terrible night in 
a solitary toldo, a household aroused at midnight, and in 
the morning the arrival of two patients. I should like 
to hear the whole romance, Miss Colston.” _ 

“T told you,” said Marion, “that Mr. Elmore was ill 
in the hut.” 

“Tam sure I could not have left him in better hands,” 
said Miss Dunell softly, with an amused smile. “ But 
pray do give us a complete account.” : 

Elmore rose again. “TI do not think we will trouble 
Miss Colston, but I may say this, that from my heart I 
thank her for whatever she has done.” 

“You could say no less,” said Miss Dunell; “ yet were 
Ta man I think I would kiss the lady’s hand.” 

“Thank you!” said Elmore. He advanced, and 
stooping, pressed his lips to the hand in the sling, that 
lay against her heaving breast. 

Beatrice laughed, not very pleasantly. 

“Tt is cruel,” said Marion, with a flash of her dark 
eyes, “to make sport.” 

“God forbid!” he said earnestly; but she rose, and, 
refusing his assistance, moved away. 

“TI do not know, Miss Dunell, what service she has 
rendered me, but I gather that, at any rate, you refused 
your help.” 

“ And is there any reason why I should be singled out 
to do duty at your side, Mr. Elmore ? ” 

“T was fool enough at one time to think I might have 
had a claim to your sympathy.” 

“Events have hastened since then, and if I am not 
mistaken there is opening another page—one more 
thrilling.” She went to the parapet, leant her elbows 
on the wall, and looked over. 
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“Yes, here they come, swaggering in their coloured 
blankets, like a band of naughty children.” 

_ Elmore joined her, and a glance showed him a throng 
of gauchos advancing with unsteady steps and swinging 
their rifles recklessly. 

“See, there is Mr. Ferdinand behind, standing with 
folded arms and gloomy brow.” She waved her hand. 
“Do you see him?” 

“T see him,” said Elmore. * The man’s a traitor and 
a rogue. You should not recognise him.” 

The men saw her and acknowledged her presence 
with noisy shouts and ribald laughter, and the look of 
disdain she had meant for Elmore was reserved for 
them. They came on, a disorderly and noisy rabble, till 
they were within a few yards of the gate, when they 
stopped and yelled for “Colston,” varied with cries of 
“El Tigre”. Then they saw the Colonel’s tall figure 
rapidly cross the yard, a heavy Colt’s revolver in either 
hand. 

“Do you want me?” he said softly, with his hand 
upon the bolt of the gate. 

Those in the front rank fell back a step, and were 
silent, but those behind laughed savagely, and one man 
called out, “ We want your head, Colston.” 

“You mutinous dogs!” he roared, and suddenly fling- 
img the gate open, advanced upon them, firing with 
both weapons. Some few stood long enough to fire 
wildly, but the rest fled at once, those in front diving 
with lowered heads into their comrades, upsetting some, 
who crawled away. Two men rolled over, not to again 
rise, and others, as they ran, yelled with pain. The 
Colonel picked up a rifle and shot a man as he ran, and 
the.rest at once dropped to cover, each man behind a 
rock, and as he returned carrying several rifles with him, 
bullets struck up the dust above his feet, and one, aimed 
high, whizzed over the house. 

“Drop down!” said Elmore, placing his hand on Miss 
Dunell’s arm. 
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She shook his grasp off, and kept her eyes fixed with 
a breathless interest on the Colonel until he had closed 
the gate, when, without a word she turned and flew to 
the stairs, meeting him as he mounted to the verandah, 
with the fierce light of battle yet in his eyes. 

“Tt was splendid!” she said, with her head up. “ You 
looked like a lion among them. I saw it all from the 
roof.” 

He stared at her for a moment without recognition, 
then he grunted: “I wish you women would keep in 
your proper place. There now,” he continued, in a 
softer tone, as she drew back hurt, “I did not mean to 
scold you, but you must not expose yourselves to 
danger.” 

“T left Mr. Elmore on the roof, and he is anxious to 
slay, though he can scarcely stand. I presume he may 
enjoy the privilege of courting danger.” 

“T will see him,” and he gave her a keen look. He 
took a rifle and a case of cartridges and went heavily up 
the stairs. Elmore was in his chair, exhausted by his 
effort. 

“Elmore,” he said, as he stepped on to the roof, “I 
have done youa wrong. I do not ask you to forgive me, 
and I do not much wish it. But, you see, you and your 
friends are in danger. If you are strong enough to use a 
rifle in their defence I would be obliged.” 

“You have done me a wrong; and you admit it,” said 
Elmore bitterly. “Yes, you have done me the greatest 
wrong that one man could do another, by using me first 
as an unconscious tool to further your calculated scheme 
of robbery, and then by stealing a poor inoffensive child. 
I have heard that it is not the first time you have used 
your strength against an infant.” 

It was a hard shot, and the hard soldier reeled under 
it. : 

“Again!” he muttered hoarsely. “Who told you 
that?” 

“Give me the rifle,” said Elmore, forgetting his own 
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oo in the deadly pallor that overspread the other’s 
ace. 

“Who told you? Speak, man, speak—lest I force the 
words from you.” 

“Do you threaten a sick man, Colonel Colston? 
Think that I spoke idly if you like, from some gossip of 
Pedro, the muleteer, one of your meanest accomplices, 
whom I saw among the rabble outside.” 

The Colonel passed his hand across his brow and 
sighed heavily. “You touch me on a raw spot, Elmore.” 

“ And do you think it was nothing to me when you 
robbed me of my brother ?” 

“Tt was not at my suggestion.” 

“ But you are responsible for the acts of your servants. 
Give me the rifle. I will do what I can. The reckoning 
between you and me can wait.” 

The weapon and ammunition were handed over. 

The Colonel stood hesitating, with a look almost of 
embarrassment in his face. Then he cleared his throat. 

“Before I go,” he said, “I may tell you that I have 
done you another wrong. I have made court to Miss 
Dunell, and she has promised to be my wife. Good- 
night.” 

Elmore sat a few moments perfectly still, his eyes 
fixed on the trap-door by which the other had descended. 
But the look on his face was one of amazement rather 
than of grief, and when at last he rose, there was a 
brighter look in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE TOWER 


Mr. MILCENT had worked all the afternoon with 
absorbed interest over a little battery, and by the 
evening he had completed the connection with two of 
the mines. 

“ All we have to do now,” he said to the Colonel, “is 
to connect the wires at the psychological moment, and 
two explosions will result simultaneously.” 

“Thanks, Milcent. Now it would be as well if you 
retired; for I don’t anticipate trouble until the early 
morning.” 

“T would rather sit up. I should like to work out a 
plan I was engaged upon this morning, and should any 
trouble occur I would be on the spot to attend to the 
battery. The Indian I met at the sun circle threw out a 
suggestion that the lake tower was not a burial tower; 
and it occurs to me that it may be connected with some 
subterranean passage, and in all probability that passage 
would follow some fissure in the rock, extending no 
doubt from the cliff. I propose to take the tower as a 
centre and draw radiating lines.” 

“ Not a burial tower?” interrupted the Colonel keenly. | 
“You have not mentioned the subject, I hope, to Mr. 
Ferdinand? Ah, well, we will talk of that, sir, when we 
have punished these mutinous dogs.” He left the room 
for the courtyard, where he found the Chino scout and 
young Gomez sitting side by side, -with their rifles across 
their knees. He sat down by them, and filling his pipe © 
began to smoke. They sat on in silence while the dark- 
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ness deepened, and fireflies awaking to their hour circled 
in and out between them, and huge bats wheeled over- 
head, now high, now low, their leathery wings sometimes 
fanning their faces. From the far-off forest could be 
heard the muffled booming of the spider monkeys, the 
valley acting as a natural funnel for the transmission of 
sound, but near at hand the noise made by the truculent 
band of ruffans had stilled. From the lake of course 
there came an intermittent babble from the wild fowl, 
and from far overhead the occasional harsh call of 
swans, but their trained ears took no note of those 
familiar sounds. When the pipe was smoked the 
Colonel knocked out the ashes and took his flask, which 
he handed to the scout. There was a gurgling sound 
twice repeated, and young Gomez handed the flask back. 

“We will attack,” said the Colonel quietly. 

The two men rose up and shed their ponchos. Then 
they moved outside the gate, where two of them waited 
while the little Indian made the circuit of the wall at 
the Colonel’s command. On completing the circuit they 
went cautiously on towards the toldos, which were 
plunged in a suspicious silence. Presently the dark row 
of huts stood out like a wall and the three men went 
down full length for a long scrutiny, but there was no 
light, nor sound, nor movement. 

“They must all be drunk,” muttered the Colonel in 
disgust. 

“No, seffor. They have gone.” 

“Gone! Where to? They cannot have left the 
valley, surely ? ” 

“We shall see.” 

The Indian went crouching off on a circle, feeling the 
ground with his bared feet, and fingering now one 
article and then another, that had been dropped by the 
people. When he had made the circuit he found that 
the articles had been dropped on the side towards the 
lake ; and the beat he made was up and down a length 
of ground farther out in that direction. 
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“ They have gone,” he said, on his return, “to the 
water or to the foot of the cliff beyond.” 

The scout struck out into the dark with confidence, 
though now they had the tall cliffs before them, shutting 
out the lower half of the heavens, it was impossible even ~ 
to see an arm's length. As they advanced they heard 
more distinctly the contented gabble of the wild fowls as 
they fed, and finally reached the pebbly shores of the 
lake, which they silently skirted for some distance before 
they saw a sign of those they followed, in the glare of 
fires. ‘These fires were between the pyramid and the 
cliff, and threw that solid structure into relief, as well as 
the tall tower that rose out of the lake. They could 
make out also the forms of sentinels moving to and fro. 

“ Mother of God!” cried young Gomez, in a voice of 
horror. “ Look!” 

“What is it?” said the Colonel, cocking his rifle. . 

“See! On the chalpas! It is the Evil One!” And 
he made a sign of the cross rapidly in the air. 

The Chino scout looked, and with a muffled cry 
prostrated himself on the sand. 

At first Colonel Colston could see nothing; but on 
stooping a little he saw something which shook even his 
iron nerve—the dim outline of a figure, or rather an 
uncertain faintly luminous object that waved like some 
huge palm leaf, and this luminous streak went down 
over the column in a thin line, like the gleam of water, 
into the lake. 

“Tt is the god of the Incas. Out of the waters, that 
are his own, has he come. Quexacotl, the god of the 
ruins and the floods, of the thunder and lightning. Back 
to the place of his worship. Back to punish and to 
overwhelm,” the scout wailed, but did not look again. 
“Tt is a sign.” 

“Yes,” muttered young Gomez, “it is a sign. Let us 
go!” and he crossed himself fearfully. 

“Whatever it be, a bullet should reach him easily, 
whether god or devil, Indian or renegade!” and the 
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Colonel went down on his knee to get a clearer outline 
for his shot. 

“Shoot not!” cried the scout, stretching out his hand 
to the barrels. 

“I have not seen you afraid before,” said the Colonel 
sternly. 

“ Afraid I am not, of man or beast, but of the spirits 
I am afraid. No man ever climbed the smooth surface 
of that tower, and it is not fit even to talk concerning it. 
Tales I have heard of men who have looked upon such 
forms as that, and been burnt trunks at a single glance 
from the offended god. Ay, and I have seen where, 
hidden in the forest, lie the walls of a lost city, the bones 
of men lying white on the broad steps, with the faces of 
god done in stone, looking out angrily.” 

“You never told me before of that city,” said the 
Colonel, making good his rest for another aim. 

“No, sefior, for I vowed never to return, and you 
would have ordered me to lead you. I saw, over the 
bones of the men, into a wide hall, and in the centre 
stood a great image, and above it the waving head of a 
great serpent, alive.” 

“A serpent! That’s what it is.” The fire leapt in a 
red tongue from his rifle. At the sharp smack of the 
report on the lake, the water-fowl rose with a mighty 
clatter of wings, and with wild cries went circling 
high overhead. But above the clamour broke out a. 
resounding splash, as if the column itself had fallen. 

“Tt has gone. I have killed it.” 

Young Gomez fled, but the scout leaped to his feet in 
a frenzy. 

“Why have you done this?” he cried. “Is your pride 
so great that you will war against the gods? Man of 
blood, do you respect nothing ?” 

“Be still, man. There is something swimming 
towards us; and the gauchos are alarmed. Be quiet, I 
say.” 

From the distant fires came the sound of men shouting 
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to each other, and as they looked the fires went suddenly 
out, as one by one the embers were scattered, leaving an 
intense darkness. The tower could no more be seen, 
nor the strange luminous streak, but the water of the 
lake lapped on the pebbles at their feet in tiny waves, 
and a rippling noise came from beyond, growing louder. 

The Colonel seized the scout by his arm and forced 
him into. a sitting posture, and he maintained his iron 
grasp, for the man trembled as if he had the ague. 
Presently the rippling stopped, and a faint spot of light 
appeared out of the dark waters, to disappear again as 
the rippling was renewed, and to gleam again nearer 
while the sound again fell away. This was repeated 
again and again as they knelt with their eyes straining 
to see what thing it was, until suddenly, the waters 
parted a few yards away, and a shower of golden fire- 
drops fell with a tinkle into the water from a height of 
several feet. The drops fell as if they had been 
scattered by some mysterious hand, leaving no visible 
trace of the source whence they came; but after an 
interval of terrible silence, there was a splash that threw 
the water into their faces, followed by a loud hiss. 

The scout wrenched his hand loose and rolled over, 
then emitted a yell of fear and agony. The Colonel 
saw for an instant a dark body whirled into the air, arms 
and legs outspread, heard the splash as the body fell 
into the lake, then, as he turned to fly, he was struck a 
heavy blow between the shoulders which hurled him to 
the ground. He lay a few moments dazed, then in a 
wild rage he sprang to his feet, and drawing his hunting- 
knife, went back to the water’s edge, listening for some 
sound to guide him. He heard it, the sound of some- 
thing crawling from the water, and he almost drove his 
blade into the body of the scout, when a spluttering 
cough from the man warned him in time. Sheathing 
his knife, after one furious look around, he caught the 
man up and bore him away from the lake, then sought 
for the rifles, and returned to his man. 
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The scout was sitting up when he went back. 

_“ Behold,” he said calmly, “my leg is broken where 
the god seized me. It was not I who offended him, and 
he spared my life; yet he let you live. Better a broken 
leg than life in fear of his vengeance.” 

The Colonel swore under his breath, and took a step, 
as if he would return to the lake, but the voices of the 
renegades were nearer, and his shoulders ached. So he 
picked up the scout without further speech, gave him 
the rifles, and blundered on through the dark with his 
teeth set, while every laboured breath cut him like a 
knife. 

When the door was opened, the Colonel had just 
sufficient strength to lay his burden down and to draw 
himself erect, as Miss Dunell, in a charming dressing- 
gown and with her glorious hair down, stood at the door. 

“What has happened?” she said. “Can I help?” 

“No,” he said, with an effort, “my scout has met with 
an accident, and he must be seen to at once. Good- 
night, dear.” 

“Good-night,” she whispered, and smiled at him and 
lingered. 

Mrs. Milcent gently forced her out and closed the 
door, then she turned quickly to the Colonel, who was 
standing with one hand on the table supporting himself, 
a fixed smile on his face. She put her arms round his 
waist and guided him to a chair. His head rolled on his 
shoulders and his arms fell limp. The man of iron had 
fainted for the first time in his life. The little lady put 
her hands to her head and looked from the grim white 
face, with its closed eyes, to the black, glittering orbs of 
the scout. A queer smile crossed the face of the Indian, 
and his hooked nose came down over his thin lips. 

“Indian can wait,” he said. 

If the gauchos had attacked then the quinta would 
have been easily captured, but the rifle shot fired at the 
lake had frightened them, and Mrs. Milcent looked to 
her new patients without being disturbed. Her husband, 
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who had been sitting at his post, absorbed in a new set 
of calculations, came in to help her, asking no ques 
and doing everything he was told. 

“You are positively wonderful,’ said his wife. “ You 
work without fuss and yet with such thoroughness. It 
is quite a pleasure to work with you.” 

“Thank you, my dear, thank you; but I simply do 
what you direct, and I am humiliated.” 

“You have no cause,” she said gently, “ for reproach.” 

“Have I not? God forgive me, but I had sometimes 
set myself as on a different plane to you, the bravest of 
them all.” 

“If you say another word,” she: said with a sob, “1 
shall cry.” 

Then they went on with their work in silence, and 
presently the Colonel opened his eyes and glared round 
the room, from one to the other. 

“What the devil ” he began, lifting his hand to his 
wet hair. 

“You fainted.” 

“Fainted! I! Did she—did Beatrice see?” 

“No, she had gone.” 

“Thank God!” he said fervently. 
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SHE took his heavy shooting coat off, then with a pair of 
scissors cut away his shirt, disclosing an ugly bruise as 
large as a saucer. 

“A perfect circle!” muttered Mr. Milcent. 

The scout raised his head to look, and he cried out 
excitedly— 
ve “The totem! The Inca totem—the sign of the Sun- 

od!” 

“The sign of the devil!” muttered the Colonel sourly. 
“It was made by an anaconda that came out of the lake. 
I saw him on the tower—your tower, Mr. Milcent, 
though how the devil he climbed up passes my 
reasoning. I am not joking. The brute fell when I 
shot, and, coming softly upon us, caught the scout by 
the leg and flung him into the water, then struck me 
between the shoulders as I was about to run.” 

“What horrors!” murmured Mrs. Milcent, falling 
back with hands clasped, and gazing with wild eyes at 
the awful mark. 

“Did you carry this man all that way, after receiving 
such a hurt?” 

“He did not walk, sir. But while we talk those 
_ renegades may already be creeping upon us. I presume 
there is no one on guard. Give me a glass of brandy, 
madam, and I will take a turn round.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” she said. 

“TI will go,” said Mr. Milcent; but when he opened 
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the door he found young Gomez there. The young 
gaucho, who looked very much ashamed of himself, 
reported that there was no one near the house, and he 
entered with an awkward air to ask forgiveness. The 
remainder of the night went by without any alarm, and 
the day was far advanced before there were any signs 
of the enemy. Then six men passed the quinta on the 
way to the river, stopping to fire a harmless volley at 
the house, by way of expressing their intentions. About 
noon Elmore, with the aid of glasses, saw a man on the 
summit of the pyramid, and informed the Colonel, who 
was taking a prolonged spell of rest in an easy chair, his 
back still painful. 

“Tt is Ferdinand! ” 

“What is he doing there, do you think?” asked 
Elmore, noting the other’s frowning brow. 

“He is no doubt trying to unravel the puzzle,” said 
Miss Dunell. “You may have spent hours, Mr. Elmore, 
trying to unravel a Chinese ring puzzle. The Incas, 
apparently, have surpassed the Chinese as much in 
ingenuity as in the colossal size of their properties. 
This entire valley was scarcely large enough to give them 
free scope, and they called in the aid of the sun. Mr. 
Ferdinand is no doubt wondering at the present moment 


whether the treasure was buried ‘under the pyramid upon © 


which he stands, under the lake, or in the forest of the 
Montana. You do not seem excited.” 

“T have heard of the buried treasure before; and J 
fear it has no other existence than in the minds of those 
men who were responsible for that wicked fraud in con- 
nection with the so-called Condor mine.” 

“From whom did you hear of the treasure?” asked 
the Colonel, with a sidelong look. 

“From the man you call El Demonio—my friend.” 

“Not a very creditable source, but since you have 
" mentioned him, I should like to know how it was you 
came into his company.” 

“Tf you wish to know, Colonel Colston, I will tell you. 
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He offered me his aid when I was attacked by two hired 
rufhans, and without any advantage to himself he linked 
his fortunes with mine, and helped me through sickness 
and through danger to find my brother.” 

“Well, I understand he has thrown in his lot with 
those men over there. You have my permission to join 
him, and the sooner you leave the better.” 

“TI do not believe,” said Elmore hotly, “that the chief 
is with them. He held them in too much contempt. 
What proof have you?” 

“You do not quite realise your position,” said the 
Colonel, with a hard smile. “I found you with a man 
who was and is my enemy. That man signalised his 
arrival in this valley by shooting my captain. He is still 
free, while | am besieged. Yet you, who are really my 
prisoner, demand proofs from me. If you remain here, 
will you fight against all who may attack me? Are you 
prepared to do that? Are you prepared to shoot this 
chief, if he’ raises his hand against me?” 

Marion had drawn near, and looked at Elmore with a 
glance that held his gaze. 

“Well, sir, your answer?” 

“No, Colonel Colston,” he said hoarsely. 

“Not even for your brother’s sake?” 

“No!” came the barely whispered reply. 

“My daughter has risked her life for you. Perhaps 
for her sake!” The Colonel spoke sternly now, and 
there was a command in his eyes. 

“My God!” said Elmore wildly, “ why do you try me 
so? It is not just.” 

“Father, I will not be a party to this—this cruel, 
cowardly barter.” 

“Not even for her sake?” went on that inexorable 
voice. 

“No!” shouted Elmore, with a white face. “I will 
not. But take care, sir, how you pit your daughter 
against your——” 

“Well—against whom? My enemy or your friend? 
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Elmore stood silent for some seconds. He looked 
from the hard face, that was set like a rock in a fixed 
resolve, to Marion, whose eyes were searching his with 
a startled look. 

“ Against your son!” he said solemnly. 

A deep sigh escaped from Marion. “My brother!” 
she murmured. “I knew it. I have felt ever since that 
night in the toldo that some one dear to me was near 
me.’ 

“You lie!” cried her father, in a voice hoarse with 
passion and the sudden shock. “ , you lie!” 

Marion laid her hand on Elmore’s arm, with a look of 
wonder and joy in her glorious eyes. “ Tell me, what is 
he like—my brother ? a 

“Your brother,” he said, looking steadily at the 
Colonel, “is a man you may be proud of. He is brave 
and true, wiser than his years, with your father’s grey 
eyes, the hooked nose and the dark skin of the Incas.” 

“TI have no son,” cried the Colonel, clutching at his 
breast. “It is a lie, I say! Some devilish invention to 
wound me! But, by heaven 

“Tt is the truth, Colonel Colston!” 

“Enough, enough. Another word and I will forget 
you are in my house. Marion, go to your room. You, 
sir, come with me.” 

Marion held out her hands imploringly, but her father 
folded his arms and gave her such a look as he must 
have turned upon her mother. She shuddered, swayed, 
and would have fallen had not Miss Dunell caught her 
in her arms. 

“Thank God,” she said, looking up, her face white 
and scornful, “I have seen in time a glimpse of your 
heart.” 

He bowed, then beckoned to Elmore, and the two 
went heavily down the stairs. 

Mrs. Milcent, having had a long- needed rest, met them 
on the stairs. 


“Where are you going?” 
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“Out for a little fresh air,” said the Colonel, calling 
up a wintry smile. 

“Do not go far, and for goodness’ sake come back 
again. I really must have a rest from nursing. Mr. 
Elmore,” she whispered, as he passed, “I sent a message 
to your friend early this morning.” 

They crossed the yard and the Colonel opened the gate. 

“Go!” he said, “and may the devil take you; for a 
more devilish lie than you spoke has not been uttered.” 

“My God! Is it possible that you turn me out, 
defenceless and weak?” 

“ Ay, that and more, for if you return other than as a 
suppliant, I will shoot you. Now begone; your friends 
will welcome you.” He barred the gate, and walked 
back to the house. 

Elmore leant against the gate, for his strength had 
not yet come back, and the very force of his rage further 
weakened him. He was furious and ashamed, for 
though no physical force had been used, he had 
tamely obeyed the command of a stronger will, and had 
surrendered his advantage by quitting the house, where 
every one apparently was with him. He grasped the 
gate and shook it as far as his feeble strength would 
allow, then with a despairing gesture he staggered away 
to a rock, where he sat down with his face in his hands. 
He had been sitting so for some time, staring blankly, 
when he started to the sound of a voice calling him. 
Looking round, he saw Marion’s face at the gate, and it 
wanted but that to complete his bitter humiliation. He 
rose up and stood looking at her coldly. 

“Come nearer!” she whispered, with trembling lips. 

He went closer, and his rage and weakness found vent 
in words he would have recalled. 

“You have been right,’ he said harshly, “in your 
advice. Your knowledge of your father’s designs was 
correct. Have you come to tell me to make terms, to 
go down on my knees, for if so, you need not give me 
the message.” 
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She stood back a step while the rich blood rushed into 
her pale cheeks. Then, with a sudden movement, she 
bared her arm, and showed him the inflamed mark still 
red upon the glowing skin. 

“For your sake,” she said proudly, “when you were 
helpless in the hut.” | 

He lowered his head in sudden humiliation. 

“ Forgive me!” he murmured, “forgive me! I did 
not know what | was saying.” 

“Yet you had cause,” she replied, as swiftly relenting. 

“ And that was for me?” he said, with his eyes fixed 
on the angry scar. “It was not worth so much pain, 
and for every throb and pang of it I am the deeper in 
your debt. Yet what can I do?” 

She drew her arm into the sling, under cover of a 
black mantilla. 

“Was it true? Tellit me again. Have I a brother? ” 

Y boodrmel’: 

“Why, why do you say it so? Is it not cause for joy 
to find a brother?” 

“Yes, but u 


“Speak! Quickly! What is it you are keeping back? 


1 can bear anything—so that I know I may meet him. 
You told me he was wise and brave.” 

“Marion, your brother and your father are enemies.” 

“They can be reconciled. That is why I came to 
you. You can, you must find him, and bring him here. 
If they meet, God will find a way to unite them.” 

“Tf he could only see you first, you might win him 
over.” 

“TI?” she said, with sweet wonder in her eyes. “I 
am only a woman.” : | 

“Only a woman!” he murmured passionately. “ Only 
a noble-hearted woman, thank God.” 

Her eyes dropped, a smile came and went. 

“Don’t forget,’ she whispered. “ Your little Jack is 
safe with me,” and she slipped away while he stood and 
watched. Her father came out as she reached the 
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verandah, and stood aside to let her pass, without a 
_word; he carried his rifle, and he pointed towards the 
lake. 

Elmore looked to the tall figure, whose stiff pose 
seemed to express all the hardness, iron resolve, and 
pride, then turned his steps towards the ruins, all his 
anger replaced by a feeling of love and pity for his 
enemy's daughter. He walked slowly, buried in thought, 
and almost blundered against a figure who had for some 
minutes been watching him. It was the man himself— 
her brother. After his first start their hands met in a 
strong grasp. 

“You look ill, my brother. How is it you are out and 
unarmed ?” 

“T have been turned out—ejected, as a friend of 
yours, said Elmore thoughtlessly, and with a laugh. 

Tupac’s brow grew dark. He wheeled round, raised 
his rifle and fired at the figure still standing erect on the 
verandah. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE FIRST ATTACK 


ANOTHER night and morning went by without any sign 
from the gauchos, a time of intense misery to every one 
in the house except to Jack, who sat on the verandah 
playing knuckle-bones with the Chino-Indian and young 
Gomez. In the morning the six men who had passed 
towards the river returned with a canoe which they 
launched on the lake. With a glass it could be seen 
that two other men entered the canoe, which was 
paddled straight for the red column, and Colonel 
Colston, who had watched their movements, closed his 
glass with a vicious snap and walked to and fro the beat 
of the roof, trying to form some plan by which he could 
regain his ascendancy. 

“What has you done with my brother? ” 

The Colonel started and frowned. Already his hair 
was greyer, the lines in his face deeper, and his eyes 
were not pleasant to look upon. 

“Where is my brother? I want to know, see! ” 

He stared the little boy down and with an impatient 
gesture motioned him away. 

“se tired,” said the little chap, with a droop of his 
lip. “All the peoples sit still, and the house makes me 
sick. I want to go out, don’t you?” 

The Colonel twisted his moustaches, but he remained 
silent. The boy moved forward, with his eyes intently 
studying the stern face, and he stretched his hand 
timidly forth, The other covered it with his strong 
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fingers, and together they walked up and down, the 
little legs twinkling to keep pace with the long strides. 
At each turn the boy went wide, to peer up at the grim 
straight mouth and frowning brow. 

“Did you,” he said, at one of these turns, “have any 
chilluns ?” | 

“Little chap, you hurt me!” And the big man 
caught the boy up and seated him on his shoulder to 
escape the scrutiny of his clear eyes. 

“My!” with a sigh of content. “I can see all round. 
and away. There’s a white cloud on the mountain and 
it rolls down always, without coming any nearer, and 
there’s a black cloud over the trees in the forest, but it 
does not come closer either, but it seems to go down into 
the trees.” 

“That means rain, little boy.” 

“ Brother went into the big forest and he will get wet. 
He went with the man from the stones. I see’d him, 
and his nose is bent like the parrot’s; and they've went 
to the forest where the rain falls, for the Indians.” 

“Who told you that?” said the Colonel sharply, 
coming to a stop. 

Jack drummed with his heels. “Gee up. Oh, I 
know. The parrot told me, and there’s a Big Thing in 
the water that has eyes but cannot see. He lies still 
an’ listens, and he creeps like a shadow through the 
water an’ he listens some more, and once I see’d a great 
white bird go down under the water and never come up, 
and there was a white feather in the mouth of the Big 
Thing when I see’d him again.” 

“You have been speaking to the Indian downstairs. 
You must not listen to what he says. There is no Big 
Thing.” 

“He can’t speak at all, see? And there is a Big 
Thing, long as the shadow of a tall tree over there in the 
water. My! I can see the water, and there’s people 
over there coming in a line, with the shine of the sun 
over them like fire.” 
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The Colonel wheeled round to the parapet, and a 
glance showed him a line of armed men advancing. He 
put Jack down. — 

“Run downstairs and tell the Indian that I want him. 
See how quick you can be.” 

In a few seconds the scout was on the roof, and the 
Colonel, leaving him there to keep watch, went down to 
see that the door was properly fastened, and to give 
instructions to Mr. Milcent. Then, picking up a box of 
ball cartridge, he returned. The three ladies went up 
also and watched the advance of the gauchos malos, who 
were now near enough to form a rich line of colour in 
the blue of their striped ponchos. When two hundred 
yards away they halted—grounding their rifles—and one 
man, with a white rag fluttering from his hand, came on 
leisurely, smoking a cigarette. This was Pedro; and 
when he had approached the wall he doffed his broad 
sombrero to the group, who were watching him in 
anxious silence from the roof. 

“TI salute you, bonitas mosas, in the hope that you 
have not found the time heavy. His Excellency, Don 
Ferdinand, offers his regrets at the lack of hospitality, 
and his assurance that he has no wish to make war 
on ladies for whom he has the greatest respect and 
admiration.” 

“Come to your message,” said Colonel Colston 
sternly. 

“His Excellency also desires me to say that he is 


aware that the quarrel is only between him and EF] 


Tigre, sefior, and that if that person is given up he will 
receive fair trial according to the military law governing 
the band.” 

 Peurther ?” 

“Further, that when the Sefior Colston is given up, 
all the others in the quinta may remain as the guests of 
his Excellency, or, if they decide to leave, will have 
proper escort to the Sierras.” 

“ And if your gracious offer is declined ? ” 
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Pedro shrugged his shoulders. “Well, in that case, 
we shall be obliged to use force; and the Sefior Colston 
doubtless knows that my comrades would not act 
gently.” 

“Down!” roared the Colonel. “Sit down!” And 
with his hands he thrust Mrs. Milcent and Beatrice to 
their knees, as the ruffians suddenly fired and the bullets 
whistled overhead and smacked against the wall, 
followed by the sharp report. 

An instant later two answering shots were fired from 
the roof, and when the Colonel looked for his rifle he 
saw it in his daughter’s hands. 

“Get me my little gun, Jack,” she said; “this is too 
heavy. You will find it in my room.” 

A bullet whizzed viciously between him and her, and 
a piece of mortar from another shot flew into the air. 

“ Marion, sit down, you'll be hit.” She was aiming 
again, the left elbow on the parapet, and the white arm 
showing, and her father noticed that the rifle was steady. 
At the report she lifted her head to see the result. 

Then he put his hand on her shoulder, and took the 
rifle away. 

No one had noticed Jack, but now his flushed face 
appeared above the trap-door, and he ran forward with 
the light Winchester. 

“What are you shooting?” he cried. “Let me shoot 
too.” Mrs. Milcent caught him in her arms, while he 
struggled to get free. 

Colonel Colston smiled. “Take him below,’ he 
whispered. But Jack struggled. “I will be good, let 
me sit in the corner.” 

Marion fired rapidly. “I want more cartridges; bring 
me cartridges.” ® 

“T know,” cried Jack eagerly, “I will get the belt,” 
and he dived down. 

“Marion, I cannot allow this.” 

“Father, you sent Mr. Elmore away. I will take his 
place till he returns. If you send me downstairs I will 
go into the court.” 
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“Look out!” cried the scout warningly. “They are 
coming nearer.” 

The Colonel cast one perplexed look at his daughter, 
who was filling the chamber of her Winchester, and 
then went to the parapet. The gauchos, in true cuerilla 
fashion, had taken advantage of every hollow and cover 
that offered, and except for the puffs of smoke that 
formed a crescent with the horns advanced, their where- 
abouts could scarcely be seen. Here and there a man 
showed his shoulder as he rolled over to get at his 
cartridge, and in one or two places a man’s legs could 
be seen. At the sound of the rapid firing Mr. Milcent 
and Gomez came up, each with his rifle, and began firing. 

The Colonel stood up, showing his head and shoulders 
clear above the parapet. Immediately a man rose to a 
kneeling position and took aim at this conspicuous 
mark, while several others fired more hurriedly, the 
bullets hissing by the Colonel’s head. ) 

Mr. Milcent fired and missed, but a second later 
Marion’s rifle spoke, and the gaucho sank back, then 
rolled over, his bullet flying high, 

The Colonel looked at his daughter as he took shelter 
again, and held out his hand to her. 

“Brave girl!” he whispered. 

“Is he dead?” she whispered. 

“T hope so,” and rising, he selected his mark coolly 
and fired, then looked at her again. The excitement 
had passed away, and she was leaning against the 
parapet, with her eyes closed, and a look of deadly 
pallor in her face. He lightly stroked her hair, and she 
opened her eyes. 

“T won't forget,” he said, ‘ ‘you saved my life, but that 
is not all. JI am proud of you.’ 

She smiled faintly. 

“Poor child!” cried Mrs. Milcent, with a sob. 

He took her up gently and presenting a fair mark 
walked towards the trap-door, while a second storm of 
bullets from every watchful marksman swept over his 
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head. Then he disappeared, and Mrs. Milcent, creeping 
_ along the roof, followed with Jack, who had grown silent 
with terror. When he returned he found Miss Dunell 
with the discarded Winchester in her hand. Twice she 
had essayed to imitate Marion, but each time her eyes 
_ had appeared above the parapet, the wasp-like whizz of 
a bullet had sent her crouching down. 

“No,” he said, “one is enough, and Marion has been 
used to firearms.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she replied, with a scornful laugh 
at her own weakness. “Iam too much of a coward to 
face the danger.” . 

“God forbid that you should! But you may hand me 
the cartridges and you will be doing a great service.” 

“Thank you,” she said, and began feeding him with 
feverish energy, so that he had to fire more rapidly than 
he cared, to keep up with her. But the rapid fire 
daunted the gauchos, who retired. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE SECOND ASSAULT 


IN the night they barricaded the verandah, then they all 
gathered on the roof, excepting Mr. Milcent, who had 
employed himself before dusk in stretching a wire before 
each of the doors outside, and connecting them with a 
bell in the patio which would ring out an alarm if the 
wires were touched, and who was now engaged in the 
study compounding some strange fire-balls. A common 
danger had reunited the party, the ladies forgetting the 
harshness of the Colonel, which had so bitterly offended 
them a few hours since, in the comfort which they 
derived from his courage and calm confidence in himself. 
He sat and talked to them of the dangers he had 
encountered, of the battles he had fought and won, of 
his many trials against man and beast, and while they 
leant forward fascinated, sometimes darting uneasy 
glances into the dark over their shoulders, the eyes of 
the two scouts gleamed as they drank in the tales of 
blood and war, the old Indian half-breed occasionally 
accentuating a thrilling passage with a deep guttural 
exclamation. 

“TI wish,” said Mrs. Milcent, after a long pause, “we 
were back in London; that these tedious fire-flies were 
the lights of hansoms in Piccadilly, and that mysterious, 
melancholy, forbidding murmur from the Montana was 
the roar of the dear old city and its peaceful multitudes. 
Don’t you, Marion?” 

Miss Colston smiled sadly. “No, no,” she said, “I 
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have no craving for Europe. This is my home. Here 
I could be content to live, for there is to my ear a 
sweeter music in the hum from the forest, a greater 
majesty in the gloomy cafion, and frowning walls of 
rock and towering mountain, a greater peace in the 
ruined courts of the vanished people who once lived 
here, than the greatest city in the world can furnish.” 

“ But the brigands, my child; those ferocious gauchos 
who war against women, more venomous than the 
horrible spiders and serpents which make one’s shortest 
walk a martyrdom.” 

“The gauchos do not belong to this fair scene. I 
would sweep them away if I had the power, the 
ladrones! ” 

“T can believe it now,” said Mrs. Milcent, with a little 
sigh. “What- spirit you showed! What courage! 
What a heroine they would make of you in London 
drawing-rooms.” 

“Well, I do not wish to be made a heroine of.” 

“But you are one, whether you wish it or no. You 
have your father’s spirit.” 

“TI hope not,” said Marion quietly. 

“But you have!” interposed the Colonel grimly. “I 
did not think so until to-day, but when your brows came 
down in an angry frown, as you fired without flinching 
to the scream of the bullets, I saw you were a soldier's 
daughter.” 

jb did it, she said,.“for the sake of little Jack. 
Father, there is something higher than bravery.” 

“Let us have no preaching, for Heaven’s sake,” he 
said impatiently. ‘ 

“Yet,” said Mrs. Milcent, “it would be well if you 
listened—for Heaven’s sake.” 

“T don’t think you need trouble about the fate of Mr. 
Elmore,’ was the careless reply. “He enjoys a great 
deal more freedom than we do, and I should not be 
surprised if in the end he were in a position with his 
freedom and the assistance of the Montana Indians to 
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dictate terms to us. With that opinion I think I may 
declare this council of war closed.” 

He took an impatient turn up and down, then stood 
gnawing at his moustache. Twice recently his armour 
of selfishness had been pierced, and he was restless, with 
a restlessness that might justify his title of “ The Tiger,” 
by some sudden ferocious outbreak of ungovernable 


rage. Age had brought with it some power of restraint, 


and he stood and fought out the battle with himself. 

““ My son!’” he muttered hoarsely. “ What a damn- 
able lie! And yet how it clamours. Ihadnoson. If I 
had, to-day, perhaps, he would have been at my side 
with her. Who, then, is this man that crosses my path? 
What did Elmore say of him? That he was brave, and 
true, and a leader. Ah, Huala, is he son of thine? Did 
my men, after all, spare his life and yours, or does that 
dark forest hold the dust of mother and child? Dead! 
dead!” he muttered, “and all the years that have gone 
could not blot out the memory of your face, nor of his 
little fierce grey eyes. Eyes such as mine, my God!” 

He put his hand to his brow and went slowly up and 
down. 

“ My eyes!” he whispered in a voice of horror. “ Did 
Ferdinand’ lie? He could not—he would not have 
dared. She was false. She did not deny the charge. 
Her silence proved her guilt. I will not face the horror 
of her innocence. And yet, and yet! There was some- 


thing in the bold bearing of the man when he confronted — 


me that seemed to warn me. This*mystery unmans me. 
It enfolds me as the forest shrouds that hidden grave. 
Oh, for one hour of action! ” 

Something struck the roof near his feet, and by the 
spluttering light of a match he saw a tiny dart. He 
stood with it in his hand, then went softly to the parapet 
and listened. But the silence was unbroken, and after 
several minutes had elapsed he went softly downstairs 
to where Mr. Milcent was dozing. “ Look at this.” 

“What is it?” said Mr. Milcent, looking curiously 
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from the tiny and apparently harmless weapon to the 
grim face. 

“It is a dart from a blow-pipe. It means that a party 
of Indians have arrived, and that we have two enemies 
to face. Let us seek the roof, and see if we can find out 
what this little messenger means.” 

When they reached the roof Mr. Milcent threw one of 
his fire-balls down into the yard, and the flare blazed up 
and died away without revealing a single foe. But in 
the cold hours of the early morning they heard men 
moving and the sound of voices, which continued for 
some time. No attempt, however, was made on the 
house. At daybreak they looked eagerly over the 
parapet to see what work the enemy had been carrying 
out in the night, and to their dismay saw what looked 
like the muzzle of a cannon directed through a breach in 
the wall direct at the door. There were no men in sight. 
They were probably resting behind the wall; but there, 
plain enough, was the long chace and dark menacing 
muzzle of a formidable gun. The Colonel used his field- 
glass, for it seemed to him that his eyes had proved him 
false, then with a deep growl he passed the glass to Mr. 
Milcent. 

“Why, it’s the trunk of a tree.” 

"Yes, them! They’ve taken the pith from a soft 
tree, hardened the bore by fire, thrust the butt into a 
larger tree, and bound the barrel round with green hide. 
It is an old idea of Ferdinand’s. It will stand one 
discharge, and that discharge may blow the door in; 
but I doubt if they will have the pluck for the rush. 
Anyway, stand ready to meet them with a rapid fire, and 
I will take my place downstairs in case some of them do 
get in” 

“Ho! sefior,” said the scout, “there’s another gun at 
the back.” : 

“The devil there is. Thats awkward. Milcent, 
come down with me and take charge of your battery. 
As soon as you hear the guns explode touch off all your 
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mines. ‘The ladies will wait on the top stairs until the 
stones have fallen, and then seek the roof.” 

The two went below, aroused the ladies, sent them up 
to the top of the stairs, and Mr. Milcent took his stand 


by his tiny battery, while the Colonel waited in the patio 


with a heavy revolver in each hand. 

There followed then a time of terrible suspense. An 
hour dragged by, finding each man at his post. Mr. 
Milcent was still standing, but his hands shook, the 
perspiration stood out in beads on his forehead, and 
there was a strained look in his face. The Colonel 
leant against a wooden column, with his arms folded, his 
grasp still on the revolvers, and the smoke curling up in 
regular puffs from a cigar. His eyes were fixed with the 


intent look of a man listening, but his breathing was | 


even. On the roof, young Gomez was swearing under 
his breath, and at the other side the old scout was 
chewing coca, as he squatted against the parapet, with 
his hands stretched out over his knees and his 
Winchester across his lap. On the stairs the three 
ladies sat silent, two clasping each other’s hands for 
companionship, and Marion holding Jack with one arm, 
while her disengaged hand firmly grasped her rifle. 

So they waited, listening, enduring a prolonged 
torture. Then burst the roar of an explosion, followed 
by a rending and crashing noise, which shook the house 
and filled the rooms and stairways with a thick dust. It 
seemed that the walls were falling, but above the crash- 
ing and noise of falling objects there came the hoarse 
shout of Colonel Colston calling to Mr. Milcent to stand 
ready. Then came the wild yell of the gauchos, the 
sharp ring of rifles from the roof, followed by a volley 
from the enemies, the vicious hissing of bullets entering 
the broken doors. Then came the word “ Fire!” and 
a second later the house rocked to its foundations as Mr. 
Milcent fired the three mines. Many of the falling 
stones crashed on to the roof and into the patio with the 
noise of a bombardment. Then, as the fearful din 
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ceased, there came the sound of men shouting without. 
Gomez and the scout dashed down the stairs, almost 
tumbling over the group of women, and Marion flew to 
the roof, whence came the sharp crack of her rifle. The 
others followed her and went to the parapet where she 
stood. [he walls were levelled to the ground, and high 
up rolled away a huge black cloud of smoke and dust. 
In the yard was a litter of wood and stone, with several 
still forms, and from the heap of fallen stones came 
pitiful groans, and beyond on the plain, towards the 
great ruins, the gauchos were retreating, fighting as they 
went, but not inclined to make a stand against their 
three pursuers, who crouched from rock to rock. 

Miss Dunell shuddered and turned away. There was 
nothing picturesque or romantic in this fighting, no 
blare of music, no heroic figures, but the pungent smell 
of powder in the air and the groans of injured men. 

Mrs. Milcent, after one look, went downstairs to her 
husband. He was sitting back in the chair by the 
battery. She went softly to him. He had been struck 
in the chest by a bullet flying at a tangent—struck 
before the order to fire the mines—and he had sunk 
into his chair, to die at his post, alone, without the mercy 
of a last farewell to the wife he loved. 

She knelt beside the still form, and when she arose 
she stood awhile fighting against her sorrow and despair, 
then took a pitcher of water and went outside to the 
wounded men. Jack found her there, and clutched her 
dress as he followed her from place to place, lifting the 
stones from the crushed limbs of three men who wept 
and cursed and called upon their saints by turns. They 
heard suddenly the sound of men running, and scarcely | 
had they heard when Jack was caught up and a strong 
grasp laid on her wrist. 

“My brother!” wailed Jack, and buried his face in his 
brother’s neck. 

It was Elmore and the Cacique, and behind them a 
strong band of painted Indians from the forest. They 
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slipped like shadows into the house, barricaded the 
sundered doorways, and were soon in possession of the 
quinta. 

Mrs. Milcent took her stand by her dead husband as 
the wild-eyed savages entered the room with fierce, 
suspicious glances. 

“He is dead,” she said quietly. 

Tupac turned to the warriors and waved them out. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
BROTHER AND SISTER 


COLONEL COLSTON returned from _ his _ sortie 
triumphant, with just the trace of a swagger in his 
long stride, and his two men came behind singing, 
Gomez the younger every now and again breaking into 
a shuffle. 

When they were near the quinta he looked up to the 
roof to see whether there were any of the ladies there, 
and saw the feathered head-dress of an Indian, with the 
dark face beneath of El Demonio, and on his shoulder 
the fair head of Miss Dunell. 

He stood still stunned at the sight—then the blood 
rushed to his face, and he threw up his rifle. 

“Drop her!” he shouted. 

As Tupac turned his head, Marion stepped between 
him and her father. 

“They are friends,” she cried; “ Mr. Elmore is here.” 

“Out of the way!” he roared, the veins swelling on 
his forehead, and his bushy brows flattening down over 
his eyes. “Out of the way, or, by , Pll shoot.” 

“Sefior! Mother of God! your own children!” and 
Gomez struck the rifle up. “Yes, sefior, I, even I did 
it,” and the young man waited with arms folded. 

The Colonel glared at the man, then felled him to the 
ground with his fist, then ran to the barricaded door. 

“You cowards,” he cried hoarsely, “ you dogs, come 
out! come out!” and he swore till the women inside 
covered their ears. He struck his fist against the wood 
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till the knuckles bled, and then strained with his 
shoulder against the barricade till it yielded a little, 
when he thrust in the muzzle of his revolver and fired, 
raising a chorus of angry shouts from the Indian 
warriors who had been warned not to fire. Elmore 
warned them back and stepped forward. 

“Colonel Colston, have the sense to recognise that 
you are beaten. We are better able to protect this 
house and those in it than you are. Your game is up, 
and the best you can do is to leave the valley.” 

“You hound!” cried the infuriated man, and once 
again he began. 

“Silence, sir. If you have no fear of God, have some 
respect for the dead.” It was Mrs. Milcent who spoke. 

“Ts he dead? Did I kill him after all?” asked the 
Colonel exultingly. 

“Mr. Milcent is dead. I ask you to no longer profane 
this house with your fury. If you have any manhood 
left, go, and may Heaven forgive you.” 

“May Heaven forgive me!” he said with a bitter 


laugh. “Is there any angel in Heaven who would not 


rage if such a trick were played on him? Dead, did 
you say? Your husband? Tell me—did they kill him, 
those men who are your friends?” 

“He died at his post, before you left, unattended, 
unnoticed. Please say no more.” 

“T am sorry,” he said gravely, mastering his passion. 
“And yet, madam, death did not find him unprepared. 
Your husband was a man, the most simple, the most 
steadfast, the bravest of us all.” He saluted, turned on 
his heel and walked away, erect and calm, without one 
trace of that ungovernable fury he had shown. Gomez 
was standing wiping the blood from his face, and the old 
scout was stretched out behind a rock, wearily scanning 
the house. | 

For a second she turned white as death and reeled 
against the door—then she mastered herself and went. 

“Men, I am alone, without a troop, without shelter. 
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You will find food and shelter and friends in the quinta. 
You may leave me.” 

Gomez looked from the Colonel to the quinta, out of 
his half-closed eyes, then went on mopping his face. 

“Where will the sefior go now?” asked thé scout. 

The Colonel looked round, then smiled grimly. 

“ Does the hunted man tell the place of his hiding?” 

“What are we, Excellency? AmInot aman? Have 
I not fought as a man? Is not Gomez the son of a 
brave father? Speak, then, for we are yours still.” 

“I am weary of the quinta,” said Gomez thickly. 

“Are you true yet? Good. We three will hold 
together. Our bandoliers are empty. First, then, let 
us fill them from the store left by our enemies.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried the scout, as he wriggled to his feet. 
“This is better. While the gauchos and the Indians 
fight, we will rule them both.” 

He went on ahead with Gomez to where the dead lay, 
and gathered a full supply of cartridges, while Colonel 
Colston strode on behind with his head up, never again 
turning to glance at the quinta. From the roof his 
progress was watched by three people. Miss Dunell, 
who had recovered in time to hear his furious outbreak, 
did not realise yet why he was going, and was already 
more concerned with the singular man whose dark face 
she had found bent over hers in intent study when she 
opened her eyes. She glanced now at him timidly, and 
Marion’s gaze also went from him to her father, in a 
mute questioning. Neither of them had yet spoken to 
him, for he was fierce, forbidding, with a smouldering 
hate in the eyes that followed every movement of the 
man, his father, whom he had tricked. 

When the Colonel and his two men had almost 
disappeared, having taken a direction towards the 
wooded and rock-strewn base of the cliff on the right, 
Tupac whistled up an Indian and gave him orders. A 
few minutes later, Marion saw the man warily following 

in the direction taken by the three, and she knew that 
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he had been sent to spy out her father’s hiding-place. 
She turned with a feeling of despair at her heart, and 
found her brother’s eyes bent upon her. 

“Well,” he said harshly, “ you wished to ask me some- 
thing.” | 

The tears came into her eyes. “Do you know?” she 
whispered. 

“Ves, I know.” : 

“He is your father. We are brother and sister, you 
and I.” 

She looked at him, yearning for a brother’s greeting, 
but his cold eyes gave her no answering proof of affec- 
tion. There was something in him, some power behind 
the dark, square face, some influence beyond a natural 
sternness, that seemed to rear a barrier between them. 

“JT am my mother’s son,” he said in a low voice, “and 
between you and me, and between me and him, there is 
the shadow of her grave.” 

The two stood facing each other, her breast heaving, 
his face proud and implacable. Elmore, coming up, 
looked at the group with a gloomy face. 

“Ah,” said Beatrice, “here is the’ knight oti 
mournful countenance. Am I to congratulate you on a 
victory—if I may so dignify the manoeuvre you have 
just completed, of dodging in during the absence of the 
enemy ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake,’ he replied in a low voice, 
“don’t. This is not an occasion for flippancy.” 

“What is it?” asked Marion in sudden alarm. 

“Ts it possible you have not heard of Mr. Milcent’s 
death? Mrs. Milcent is alone. Will you not go to 
her?” | 

“What is that you say?” cried Beatrice. “Dead! 
My uncle! Then what will become of me?” 

“T think you need have no fear for yourself, Miss 
Dunell,” said Elmore. 

Marion choked down a sob, took Miss Dunell by the 
hand, kissed her, and led her away. 
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“Is that the way you speak to the lady you love?” 
said Tupac. 

“I love her no more. It is your sister that I love.” | 

“ My sister?” The Cacique laid his hand impressively 
on Elmore’s shoulder. “Do not think of her. She is 
not made for love.” 

“Man! Have you any feeling against her, too? 
She has done you no wrong; but think how her life 
'has been clouded, and if you have in you any trace of 
mercy, you will not add to her sorrows.” 

The Cacique shook his head gloomily. 

“She is of a race, Elmore, that has been doomed to 
sorrow. Look, my brother, look at yonder ruins. They 
are the sign of our decay. If you would be happy, mate 
yourself to that fair girl, but do not seek an alliance 
with one of us.” 

“An hour of love would cure you of.your fancies, 
chief.” 

“It seems to me, my friend, that if the medicine can 
be so easily changed as you have changed yours, it can 
have little effect. Well, I have spoken. Now for the 
next move.” 

“What is it?” | 

“To clear this sacred spot of those accursed robbers.” 

“ And then >?” 

“Then you and your friends had better go while the 
way is safe.” 

“And you?” 

“T will remain,’ and he cast a dark look in the 
direction taken by Colonel Colston. “ This place ‘will 
see the end of us. Do not try to dissuade me, for I 
know, Elmore, our fate has been marked out. When 
Nature decrees the death of a type, the type dies out 
entirely, whether it be animal, or tree, or man. There 
is nothing left of the Aztecs but ruins, and a dim legend 
of their religion and their laws. They were a gentle, 
peace-loving people, and their code has no place among 
the fierce races who struggle for existence.” 

16 
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Jack came out on to the roof. “I know you,” he said, 
going up to the chief, and gazing open-mouthed at his 
savage trappings, the marks of tears on his cheeks. 
“And my bird knows you. He calls you Tupac; and 
he cries, ‘Huala-ala! Huala-ala!’ after hes been 
dreaming in the sun.” 

“You two have met. Jack, this is also my brother. 
You must like him too.” 

Tupac smiled, a smile that for a moment lit up his 
sombre face. 

“Strange,” he said, “that a bird only should know me. 
What do you find in that, Elmore? For me it is proof 
enough that I am outcast. Look at the little boy, and 
think that I was once like him—childlike and innocent, 
and look at the road that lay before me.” He pointed 
to the gloomy vastness of the Montana. “ Thither my 
course led, with one loving, weak, and anguish-stricken 
woman. He looked at the forest, then muttered low, 
“Tt is enough—my mother—it is enough. I have only 
to think of that and I am strong again.” 

He stood looking at the forest for some minutes, until 
his face grew hard again as he abruptly turned away. 

Jack shuddered. “ Brother,” he said, in a tired voice, 
“T would like to go. The peoples make me sorry for 
myself. Always they cry, and look angry; and the 
noise runs in and out of my head.” 

“It will soon be all right, little chap,’ said Elmore, 
with a sigh. 

“The big man he said so. ‘It will be all right, he 
said, and he is gone,'and there is dark shadders on the 
stairs, and eyes that look at you always. I am frighted, 
brother, and tired, and I will go to the white lady.” 

“The white lady, little chap?” 

“She is there. See!” and he pointed to the far-off 
pinnacle of snow, that gleamed serene above the black 

orge. “I seed her up there and she called to me. 
‘ Little boy, she said, ‘come to me. It is cool, she 
said, ‘up here, cool and quiet, and no angry peoples, 
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-and loud noises to get into the little boy’s head. Come 
to me, little boy,’ she said, and I think I will go, brother.” 

“How would you go, Jack?” 

“There is a man downstairs, the sky man, and he sits 
and he sits, but the thing he sees with has flewed away. 
The lady said. Well, that’s how I will go. The other 
ladies came in and they cried when they see’d him, but 
she did not cry. She jes’ brushed their hair with her 
hands and looked away, a far way, and her eyes were 
like the eyes of the white lady up there. See?” 

“T see,” said the elder brother gently. 

“Now, you will cry too. It makes me tired.” 

“Not me, sonny. I’m not going to make you sad. 
Sit down here and I'll tell you a story of Ole Brer 
Rabbit, that will make you laugh.” 

So Elmore made pretence of being merry and spun 
out the alluring yarn of the wily rabbit to chase away 
the sadness from the heart of the little boy, where it had 
no right to be. And as he related the wonderful 
victories of ole man Cotton-tail over Brer Fox, he found 
presently another listener in the Cacique. A_ low, 
musical laugh just warned him of this, and a swift glance 
showed him the dark, strong face bent down, with a 
strange look of childlike wonder in it. Jack noticed him 
too. 

“Sit down!” he said. And when the warrior some- 
what shyly stretched himself out with his back to the 
parapet, the boy sat on his lap with his fingers on the 
haft of the machete, and his curly head against the 
sinewy breast, scarred with recent, self-inflicted wounds. 

Presently Elmore left the two of them together, the 
youngster at full sail on the sea of imagination, and the 
keen grey eyes of the warrior laughing back into the 
brown ones. He entered the sitting-room, littered with 
broken glass and pieces of mortar and the walls starred 
with bullet-marks. He had been sitting in a little 
recess for some minutes, thinking, when he heard the 
rustle of a dress, and, looking out, saw Marion throw 
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herself into a chair and cover her face with her hands, 
while her body rocked in a storm of silent agony. He 
rose and went to her side, laying his hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t,” he whispered. 

She looked up, her eyes wet and heavy with pain. 
“I did not know any one was here,” she murmured, and 
stood up. . 

“Can I help you?” 

“ You?” she whispered. “You have your own trials 
to bear. I cannot burden you with mine.” 

“Yet I would be glad if you would.” 

“Ah, no, do not think of me, but of the others. If 
you would do me a kindness, help Mrs. Milcent. She 
has shamed me by her nobleness. No word of reproach, 
nor look—nothing but tenderness—and her husband 
dead in my father’s quarrel. Help her, oh, help her! ” 
and she threw out her hand with an imploring gesture, 
while her dark eyes glowed through her tears. 

“I wish to help you,” he said quietly. “ Marion, look 
atime.” 

She looked, and her face softened, then she shuddered. 
“ Ah, no,” she whispered. 

“Yes,” he said; “yes, for I love you. I love you, 
dearest. Give me the lover’s right to help you.” 

“I have done you wrong enough,” she answered, in 
tones so low he could scarcely hear, but he took her in 
his arms, and as her face was upturned towards his, he 
pressed his lips on hers. 

She gently disengaged herself and looked at him 
steadily, while the colour that had flooded her cheeks 
died away as the tenderness left her eyes. “I thank 
you,” she said gently. “A week ago it would have made 
me a happy woman, but now it is a memory that I may 
cherish and cherish only as a memory. You know why 
I may not give any other answer.’ 

“You love me, Marion,” he said, thinking only of him- 
self. “What do I care for else? What more do I 
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want? And these shadows you speak of will melt 
before the sunshine of our love; the quarrel, unnatural 
and rooted in misunderstanding, will sink before our 
happiness.” He held out his arms, “Come!” 

“Hush!” she whispered. 

From without there came a low wail, answered from 
within by one fierce and deep. There were steps on the 
stairs, and Tupac stood at the door with lowering brows. 

“ What is it, chief?” 

“ Death!” he said with a snarl. “Death! And you 
speak of forgiveness. My scout has been slain, and the 
men clamour for vengeance. I am going.” A moment 
later his voice could be heard giving orders. 

“Tf you love me,” said Marion, “ go with him—go with 
him.” She paused and her eyes glowed while she stood 
erect. “Yes, and kill him rather than he should be 
guilty of his father’s death.” 

“Kill him!” he said, with a look of horror. “He is 
my brother. He saved my life.” 

“T am his sister, and I saved your life.” She thrust 
out her arm and pointed to the angry cicatrice. “If you 
love me, go, and prevent this crime at all costs, even,” 
she repeated with a sob, “at the cost of his life.” 

Elmore turned and went, leaving her standing rigid, 
with outstretched hand and a look of command in her 
eyes. There was the clatter of weapons, the movement 
of men without. Her arm fell to her side, her long 
lashes drooped, and she fell in a dead faint. 


CHAPTER Xx 
FERDINAND’S QUEST 


ALL this time Ferdinand had been busy working out 
the clue to the hidden treasure. He, too, had seen the 
figure on the summit of the red tower that night Colonel 
Colston had fired, and his inspection of the tower 
decided his opinion that the man, whoever he was, 
could not have scaled the column from without, as the 
outer surface was quite smooth. He must have scaled 
it, therefore, from within, and if from within either 
through an opening in the base of the column to be 
reached by diving, or from some underground com- 
munication with an inlet beyond the lake. With the 
help of canoes carried from the river, and of a diver, he 
had attempted first to discover an opening under the 
water. The gauchos were not at all at home in the water, 
and it was only after a rather heavy offer that he induced 
a mulatto to undertake the task. The man slipped in, 
and with his hand on the gunwale felt about with his 
_ toes against the slimy rock, and only when they had 
made the slow circuit of the column without any result, 
could he be induced to dive. At the first attempt, how- 
ever, he felt an opening in the solid rock and, coming 
up, announced his intention of going ashore. The 
promise of fifty more libra had an effect, and after a stiff 
glass of fiery spirit he took his flat nostrils between his 
fingers and sank out of sight. Those watching waited, 
but they saw him no more. A sudden flight of bubbles 
came up out of the dark water, and one of the men 
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_ declared he heard a muffled cry, but though they waited 
a full hour, their comrade did not return. 

“T will pay one hundred libra to the man who will go 
down,” said Ferdinand, breaking the silence. 

The men lifted their paddles and pulled hard for the 
shore, jumping out as the canoes grated, and running for 
-dear life to the camp, where they began all together to 
explain, with violent gestures, what had happened, with 
guesses at the dark fate that had befallen the mulatto. 
Ferdinand, who at heart was as superstitious as his 
followers for all his cynicism, mustered all his tact and 
coolness to keep the unruly band in order, and that done, 
he searched the base of the cliffs to see if there were 
some underground inlet, bearing in mind the general 
indication of the sun circle. At sunrise he saw that the 
column threw a shadow to the cliff at a spot where there 
was a narrow cleft in the towering rock. He examined 
the rock carefully, inch by inch, using a magnifying 
glass. After much labour he found a small fragment of 
native cloth, and above it a nob of rock, by which he 
drew himself up, resting his toe in a thin crack. Beyond 
this there was no foothold, and he was about to give up 
this clue when he noticed a peculiarity in the crack on a 
level with his face. For a space of a few feet the edges 
were not sharp. Using the glass, he discovered with 
secret joy that over the space in question the crack had 
been cut, and that it was only a few inches deep. This 
artificial cutting extended three feet—and using his 
glass at the junction of the real crack with the artificial, 
in a horizontal direction, he traced a thin joint. 
Evidently a block of cut masonry had been let into the 
cliff at that part. He began to press down the sides of 
the square, and when he came to the right-hand side, 
the stone gave. An extra pressure caused it to turn, 
and he looked into a dark hole, out of which came a 
breath of warm, moist air. 

Marking the position of the stone, he went back to 
the camp to see to the completion of the two tree cannon 
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for use against the quinta. Later on he returned to the 
ravine provided with a torch and a lasso. For an enter-— 
prise of the dangerous nature he was to embark upon 
Ferdinand possessed the right qualities of coolness and 
caution, and on climbing through, he prevented the 
stone from swinging back by inserting a stick in the 
joint, leaving an opening for the light to stream in. 
Then he lit his torch and looked about him. He was at 
the entrance to a narrow passage, formed originally by 
the crack in the rock, and widened out to the height of 
a man by human action. The walls bore traces of 
smoke, a homely indication of human agency which gave 
him much comfort. 
He continued along the passage for some twenty 
_yards, when it terminated in a flight of steps descending 
at a steep slope into a black well, out of which came the 
noise of running water. He hesitated here for some 
time, but finally, plucking up courage, went down, till he 
stood upon the edge of the underground stream. This 
he found flowed swiftly along a trough, some three feet 
in width, hewn out of the solid rock. The path followed 
the stream for a few yards, then suddenly the darkness 
grew less, and he stood on a sort of gallery above a 
ereat underground cavern or chamber, the floor lined 
with white sand, which reflected a thin streamer of light 
pouring through a crack in the roof. Stepping across 
the stream to the narrow lip of rock beyond, he looked 
down into the chamber, whose floor was about ten feet 
below. Then he walked along this natural gallery the 
whole length of the cave, which extended thirty paces, 
when the stream disappeared into a small opening. 
Evidently he had come to the end of the underground 
track, and further search would have to be conducted in 
the cavern itself. It was a simple enough thing to reach 
the floor of the cave by a jump, but he had no idea of 
taking this risk until he could see a way up the wall, 
which appeared to be perfectly smooth, as if polished. 
A closer investigation, however, presently discovered to 
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him a small hand-hole in the dip of the gallery at the 
spot where he had entered, and a foot-hole about half- 
way down. Beside the hand-hole there was a deep 
groove in the lip of the gallery communicating with the 
water trough—a trifling thing in itself, but which sub- 
sequently he had reason to remember. 

Sitting down and firmly grasping the niche made for 
the fingers, he lowered his body till his toes found a 
hold, and then sprang lightly to the soft sand. No 
sooner had he touched the ground than he was seized 
with an unreasoning terror, and leant against the smooth 
wall trembling, as his wild glance sought to pierce the 
dim shadows ahead. There was, however, no sign of 
living thing, and no sound but the soft swishing of the 
swift stream above, and with a curse at his cowardice he 
stepped out, with his torch held aloft and his pale face 
thrust forward. As he went, he glanced repeatedly over 
his shoulder to see how far the step was off in case some- 
thing took shape out of the moving shadows, for he 
could not®quite shake off his first haunting fear. 

He had advanced half-way across, when the light from 
the torch was reflected from the far end, and with a cry 
of delight he ran forward, the light ahead growing 
brighter until it shone like burnished metal. And metal 
it was—the most precious—a round knob of it set in the 
breast of a human figure, carved in relief out of the solid 
rock. It was the figure of Quexacotl, the god of rain; 
and the plumes that branched from his head were also 
in gold, of a duller hue. He laughed. He had found 
the treasure—alone. The store of fine plates taken from 
the Temple of the Sun was evidently behind this god. 
He rapped with the butt of his revolver against the 
breast, and it gave forth a hollow sound. The small 
golden plate or knob in the breast seemed strangely 
bright. He took hold of it and pulled. It gave a little, 
just enough to show that it was attached to a rod of 
metal. In his excitement he dropped the torch, which 
went out, and in the sudden darkness he grew terror- 
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stricken again. With trembling fingers he struck a 
match, relit the torch, then peered anxiously around. 
Now he noticed, for the first time, strange symbols on 
the sand—curves and circles—and following them he 
saw against the wall a dark object. 

As he stared at this he made out the figure of a man, 
still and huddled up, but somehow familiar. With eyes 
nearly starting from his head, he edged inch by inch 
nearer until he recognised the face of the mulatto who 
so mysteriously disappeared at the tower in the lake. 
His gaze went wandering away from this poor figure to 
the figure of the god; then on tiptoe, as if fearful of 
waking the dead, he went swiftly to the far end, 
struggled up the smooth rock, and fled with’ a yell up 
the dark steps and along the passage, stumbling and 
hurting himself in his mad race. Squeezing through 
the opening, he scrambled to the ground and _ stood 
gasping and mopping his brow. Then he closed the 
opening and went back to the camp, his whole soul in a 
tumult of greed and fear. 

One thing he felt, and that was that he would not 
return to that cavern alone, no, not if he were certain he 
could lay his hand on every hidden plate. He would 
get some one else to face the unknown horror of the 
place, to find out the secret of the mulatto’s death, and 
he knew how to take his own share of the treasure, and 
keep it too. But whom was he to trust, so far as he was 
prepared to trust any one? Not one of his band of 
rufhans, for if he could bring himself to trust one of 
them, there was not one who would face the secret 
passage. His thoughts turned to Colonel Colston, and 
he began to develop a daring scheme for making use of 
his services. It would be risky, he knew, but cupidity 
was a powerful aid to rely upon, and the only difficulty 
he saw was that of communicating with the dangerous 
man he hoped to make his tool. 

That evening Ferdinand approached the hiding-place 
of the Colonel, among huge boulders, at the base of the 
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cliff, back of the ruins. He carried no weapons, but 
stood boldly forth unarmed, giving a low call that was 
understood by the gauchos. In a few minutes he was in 
the presence of the man he sought. 

“Colonel,” he said, with a show of frankness, “I waat 
your help.” 

“If you have any regard for your life,” said the 
other quietly, but with a steely glitter in his eyes, 
“don’t jeer at me. You know I have been driven from 
the quinta.” 

“T heard you had been mastered by a trick,—not 
driven.” 

“You know! Then why do you come to me? 
Unless, indeed, you thought the news too good, and 
wished to see for yourself and rejoice over my helpless- 
ness. You see me! Do [I look as if I were beaten? 
Do I? By Heavens, I will do such mischief before I 
am dead as will make a 

He rose up and stood glaring at his visitor, his veins 
swollen. 

“T have found the treasure,” said Ferdinand. 

“You! And what then? And you come to tell now 
—but I tell you! You will not leave this place to secure 
it except with me. If I cannot have it, neither shall 

ou.” ; 

‘4 “T wish to share it with you, sir. I have not even 
touched it, or looked at it. Come, forget our quarrel, 
and take the lead, as of old, again. We can act alone, 
without any word to the rest.” 

“Are you lying?” was the hoarse reply. 

The two men looked at each other, the one fiercely, 
the other calling up all his nerve to meet that terrible 
glance without showing the treachery that lurked in his 
heart. 

“T am unarmed,” said Ferdinand. “I will lead you to 
the place now under cover of the darkness, and if I give 
you cause to suspect me you may do your will on my 
defenceless form. Will you join with me?” 


read into his a: 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE GAUCHOS SURPRISED 


Two hours after, silent forms moved up out of the 
darkness and took up a position round the Colonel’s 
hiding-place; but when, having satisfied himself that 
every man was in position, and that no fugitive could 
break through, Tupac summoned the last and the 
greatest of his enemies to come forth, there was no 
answer. Then the chief with the bravest of his warriors 
crept stealthily up, each one carrying a bolas, so that 
they could take the enemy alive. A long time it took 
them slipping like shadows, and stopping to listen, but 
in the end they found the lair empty. A stick was laid 
on the dying embers, and presently one of the Indians 
took a flaming brand, and held it close to the ground, 
his beady eyes glaring like those of a snake. He 
searched patiently, going over the ground inch by inch, 
and, when he had done, he pointed at one spot and at 
another. The ground gave up its secret. The others 
glanced long and gravely, and they saw that a fourth 
man had been there, wearing a heeled boot. 

“It is well,” said Tupac. “The gauchos have sent 
for him and he has gone. Our enemies are all together. 
We will fall upon them.” 

In a few minutes a body of plumed men were moving 
swiftly off round the southern end of the lake, to take 
position on the far side, while Tupac mustered the 
remainder and drew them off to the shadow of the ruins, 
where they waited, watching the flickering fires of the 
doomed gauchos, for the fatal signal. 
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Tupac stood leaning on his rifle, with his glance fixed 
on the silent waters of the lake. The hour had come at 
last. The revenge he had been seeking all his life was 
to be satisfied, and he was uneasy because he felt no 
fierce joy at the thought. What spot than that in which 
he stood could more swiftly stir his blood to the sense of 
a burning wrong? And yet he had to fix his mind upon 
the wrong and to go over again all the suffering of his 
gloomy life, starting from that first terrible remembrance 
of his mother’s sad, lingering death, to call up a flash of 
furious hate. And that died away too; and he turned — 
his glance to the fires, wondering at which one his enemy 
sat, wondering what the morning sun would look upon. 
Then he sighed heavily and turned his head in the other 
direction at a slight noise. One of the warriors slipped 
off into the shadows, and presently returned with the 
message that a man from the quinta was approaching. 
The footfalls became clearer as the new-comer came 
blundering on, and he had strayed right into the 
crouching warriors before a low hiss warned him of 
possible danger. He stood rigid listening, and the click 
of the lock sounded sharp. 

“You had been dead, my brother, before you had 
known you were in danger.” . 

“Thank God, chief, I have found you.” 

“Speak lower. Why do you seek me?” 

“T have heard no firing. Am I in time? You have 
not found your father? ” 

“Not that word,” came the fierce whisper. “He has 
escaped.” 

“Thank God for that. Listen to me! For the sake 
of your sister, for the sake of your mother in her, of all 
that 1s womanly, give up the search. You will be the 
happier.” 

The chief was silent. 

“Tf not,” said Elmore firmly, “if you will not give up 
this devilish purpose, then * 

“Well?” 
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_ “I must use force. I cannot let you do this thing. 
Better you should die than have that crime on your 
heart.” 

“ Force, you say!” said the other passionately. “Is 
there any force but death can free me from my vow? 
If that is the force you mean, strike, and you may go 
free.” He drew his head up, and, facing round, said a 
few words in Indian, whereat the warriors muttered. 

“You are not alone,” said Elmore. 

“ They will do you no harm,” he said fiercely. “Strike, 
I say,” and he flung his arms out. 

“Why are these men here? Why do you wait?” 

“It is always so,” cried the chief bitterly. “You 
threaten and do not act. Why are they here? I have 
arranged to attack the gauchos, and am waiting for the 
signal.” 

“I will join you in that, for it is soldiers’ work.’ 

“So you side with me now, and yet it would be better 
if you returned. There are no men at the quinta.” 

“Send some of your men there, chief. I will stay 
with you.” 

“There may be,” he said, “friends of yours among 
the gauchos.” 

“No friends of mine.” 

“ Nevertheless, I ask you to watch; for there may be 
friends of yours over there.” 

“What do you mean, chief? ” 

PePLIsE nS 

Over the lake, clear and mournful as the tolling of the 
death-bell, came the call of a swan. 

Tupac gave a brief order. “I mean,” he said, with a 
terrible smile, “that the man you call my father is with 
the gauchos.” The warriors stood up, making a faint 
rustle. Then they went forward swiftly, silently, nearer 
and nearer, to the doomed camp, until of a sudden a wild 
yell from a startled sentry broke the deep silence. 

“The savages!” he cried, and fired wildly. Before 
the echo broke out a crashing volley, followed by the 
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wild vibrating war-whoop, and the gauchos fled away 
out of the range of the fires that revealed them to their 
pursuers. When they thought they were safe and 
began to rally, their blood was turned to water by the — 
shock of another fierce cry from the rear. Presently 
they found that their women and children were un- 
touched. Then their courage returned, and they 
fought, each man where he stood, with fierce oaths, even 
some of them with laughter. They fought and they 
died, one by one, not a single man thinking of the folly 
of surrender to the wild-eyed, active men who raged . 
warily around them. The women and children were led 
off to the quinta, where the ladies, wakened by the 
sound of the fighting, had waited in terrible anxiety, and 
there the poor creatures received attention and what 
comfort they could derive from tender sympathy. 

The men remained on the field, and early in the 
morning the Chino scout rose from among the dead 
whither he had crawled, and lifted his arms in token of 
submission. He was led to Tupac, who had been 
awake all night waiting for news from the scouts he had 
sent out in search of the Colonel, Ferdinand, and 
Pedro, whose absence from the fight he had early in 
the night learnt from a wounded gaucho. The little 
man stood for some moments searching the face of the 
chief. 

“If you were a span taller you would be the finest — 
man I have seen. Yes, and I have seen many. But 
what matters? I, too, am small of stature, yet your 
people know me as the Yaguaranti—the small jaguar 
who is the most cunning of all.” 

The old man had his touch of vanity, and the warriors 
who were near gratified him with a grunt expressive of 
Surprise. 

“It was I who tracked you in the forest—who made 
the ambush—who surprised your camp.” 

“ Are you tired of life?” said Tupac harshly, not over- 
pleased at the reference to his short stature. 
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“TI alone was not deceived by the cry of the swan in 
the night. I smelt the fight on the wind and moved 
away. Iam here of my free will to have speech with 
you, whom men call El Demonio.” 

“And you wish now you had not come, boaster ? ” 

“There speaks El Demonio and not the great chief. 
Old age has its claims. Had you been old, Indian, you 
would be a great leader; and yet it is the white blood in 
you makes you terrible and quick to strike.” 

“Enough!” said Tupac darkly; “do not discuss 
me.” 

“There is one thing only I may not look upon, and 
that is the face of the sun,” said the old scout quietly. 
“And the children of the sun are no more. There was 
one—the last—but she died in the Montana.” 

“Cease!” cried Tupac hoarsely, with a threatening 
glance. 

“T have seen eyes like yours-in another face and have 
not quailed in the face of El Tigre. Me he never 
despised. To him I was no boaster, no feeble old man. 
And now he is in danger and I cannot help him—but 
you can.” 

Tupac grasped the scout by the wrist. “Does he 
send to me for help?” 

“Does the jaguar turn to any in his need, least of all 
to the cub who has sought his life?” | 

“Old man, you try me sorely.” 

“Tt is well,” said the scout. “I play the last stake. 
Neither he nor I fear death, and I would let him die 
rather than you go to him as El Demonio.” 

“Do you, knowing all, ask me this?” 

“T know nothing. I have served on the warpath and 
in the hunt as his ears and eyes, and he did not consult 
me in other matters. Yet I led you when a child, and I 
know the sorrow of his heart. Must he die?” 

“ Tell me, you who have served him, is there any good 
in this man? Is there one gleam of tenderness?” 

“He has been just to me.” 
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“He would have been just to a dog for less.” 


“T have heard him in the night calling on those he 


loved.” 


“He would not be human if he did not. Come, have — 


you nothing to say for him? Is there not one good act 
you can remember? ” 

“Boy, are you his judge? I will say no more. It is 
not due to him as a warrior that I should make a show 
of his deeds as if he were a slave. All I ask now is that 
you let me go; for if I cannot serve him, I will be 
avenged on his murderers.” 

“Who are they?” 

“T have done,” said the scout. 

Tupac stood for some moments with head bent and 
frowning brow. “Lead me to him. Let him be his 
own judge. Be not afraid. Trust me.” 

“Tt is well. Last night Sefior Ferdinand came to my 
master and talked to him in secret. Then they went 
off together, and I tracked them. When they had gone 
a little way I saw they were followed by Pedro. They 
avoided the gaucho camp and went up to a ravine, where 
they stood. After a time they vanished, and it seemed 
to me they were swallowed by the rock. And all the 
time I know his Excellency did not know that Pedro 
followed. For that reason, I say, there is treachery 
meant; and because also I heard one word spoken of 
hidden gold.” 

Tupac started and took a few hasty strides towards 
the lake. “Too late!” he cried. “See, the waters are 
sinking.” 

“What is it all about?” asked Elmore anxiously. 

“Tt means that your Colonel is underground searching 
for the Inca treasure, and that the water is pouring in 
upon him.” 

“Underground! Where? I do not understand” _ 

“Look at the lake, it has sunk already a foot. The 
inlet is stopped.” 

* What has the falling water to do with him?” 
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“T hope everything. No one finding the treasure may 
seize it without drawing the waters upon him. You 
will understand presently. But now go.” He stood 
staring at the lake and muttered, “ This is the best, let 
the dead avenge the dead.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE FLOWING WATER 


FERDINAND led the Colonel straight to the ravine as 
the Chino scout had related, and in his anxiety to allay 
the suspicions which he knew existed in the mind of his 
companion, he revealed the secret passage, and dark 
though it was, entered a short way. When they 
emerged they were startled by the terrific din of the 
fight, and as they stood listening, to unravel from the 
cries the meaning of the fight, the Colonel was the first 
to understand the situation and the first to seize it. 

They sat there listening to the dying echoes of the 
fight, and in the morning, in the grey of the dawn before 
the mist had risen, they re-entered the passage. When 
the last of the three had entered, Ferdinand thrust the 
point of his knife into the crack, thus securing the slab, 
and preventing its being thrust in from without. When 
the block was closed all sounds beyond were shut out, 
and instead a heavy murmur echoed from the bare walls, 
stirring the damp, stifling air. So gloomy was the 
sound, so impenetrable the darkness, that once inside 
they paused, awed into silence. Then, with a muttered 
exclamation, Colonel Colston struck a match, and 
holding it in his hand attempted to peer into the dark- 
ness ahead; next, turning, threw the pale yellow gleam 
on to the dark faces of his two companions, and sought 
to read them. Their eyes did not meet his, but looked 
past him into the darkness. 
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“It is like a tomb!” he said, in his deep tones, which 
sounded hollow, and particularly solemn. 

Pedro muttered and crossed himself, and Ferdinand 
echoed the Colonel’s words: “It is a tomb. A body 
lies beyond—the body of one of my men, whom I last 
saw in the lake. I tell you frankly, I would not have 
entered alone for anything. But with you I feel no 
fear.” | 

A torch was lighted, and the Colonel taking it cast 
one more scrutinising look at his shrinking companions, 
and then with his revolver in his right hand passed 
slowly on. Ferdinand picked up the lasso he had left, 
and tried the running noose as he followed, while Pedro 
drew his machete. They descended the steps, and 
presently stood on the brink of the water-course over- 
hanging the large cave, whose white floor gleamed 
strangely under the red light of the torch, now flickering 
to a soft current of air which followed the stream. The 
Colonel stood tall upon the rim, holding high the flare, 
and the two dark figures stood behind him in the dark, 
nothing showing but the gleam of their dark eyes. 

“No! Mother of God! I am not going down 
there!” cried Pedro. 

“Stay where you are, then,” said the Colonel, and 
swung himself down, after handing the torch to 
Ferdinand. They walked away a few yards, whereupon 
Pedro, in an agony of terror, yelled out for them to wait, 
but as they would not, he summoned up courage, and, 
trembling all over, crawled across the water, and holding 
to the brink, let himself drop to the floor, where he lay 
groaning. 

“Get up!” said Ferdinand savagely. 

“Why did you bring such a craven?” growled the 
Colonel, who, stooping down, caught the man by his 
collar, and lifted him to his legs, giving him a shaking 
which rattled his teeth, and finishing with a terrific kick. 

“Now, take the torch.” 

They went on to the far end where stood the image 
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of the Inca god, and Ferdinand pointed silently to the 
gold boss in the centre, but his glance went off uneasily 
to the dark shadows under the wall. 

“It was over there,” he muttered, “ over there in the 
shadow. Can you see anything?” 

The Colonel walked over firmly, and with his hand 
agaist the cold wall felt about with his feet. 

“There is nothing here,” he said. 

“Tt must be there,’ cried Ferdinand, “against the 
wall.” 

“You were dreaming—or afraid. I tell you there is 
nothing!” And the Colonel kicked the sand up with 
his heavy boot. 

“ Horrible!” muttered Ferdinand, wiping his fore- 
head. “How could the dead move? My God! what 
was that?” 

Pedro dropped the torch with a yell, but the Colonel, 
jumping forward, picked it up and held it whilst with 
grim set face he looked towards the tunnel above, into 
which the stream disappeared, and from which a sharp, 
menacing sound seemed to have come when Ferdinand 
cried out. As he stood with his weapon ready the 
others crept up behind and looked, too, with blanched 
faces. 

“We are like children, frightened at shadows!” And 
so speaking, he fired into the dark hole, and stood with 
frowning brows waiting for what might come. The 
report crashed against the roof and rumbled away into 
unknown hollows, but there came nothing out of the 
tunnel, no sound. Then he went slowly round the great 
cave, the two keeping close at his heels. As _ they 
returned to the end a ray of sunshine filtered through a 
crack in the roof, and shot down to the sand, threading 
the darkness like a vein of gold, and following it came 
other slighter threads, till the whole cavern ‘stood 
revealed in dim outline ; and at these gentle messengers 
from the warm day without, their fears vanished at once. © 
The Colonel thrust the torch into the sand to quench 
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the flame. “If this place were provisioned, we three 
could hold it against all-comers.” 

The Colonel grasped the gold centre-piece and pulled. 
At his tug there came a creaking noise; then as he leant 
back, every muscle straining, the whole front of the 
figure moved an inch or so. 

Ferdinand went down on his knees and with his 
hands scooped away the sand, leaving bare a space of 
rock. Then both he and Pedro grasped the edge of 
the stone figure where it stood clear, and all three 
_ pulling, the tall stone, grating, creaking, came forward 
on stone rollers, moving in grooves, leaving exposed a 
dark inner chamber. They thrust their heads in, 
shouldering each other fiercely, but could see nothing 
_ for darkness, when the Colonel swept the others back, 
regained the torch, lit it, and entered. By the light 
they saw a chamber some ten feet square, and lofty. 
The course of the stream skirted the side high up, as 
they could tell from the sound of running water, but 
what fixed their attention and held them speechless was 
a pile of square packages reaching from the ground up 
to the level of the stream and apparently entering the 
vault above. Thrusting the torch into fF erdinand’s 
shaking grasp, the Colonel seized one of the packages, 
felt its weight with a fierce shout of pleasure, and hurled 
it to the ground. The bindings, which were apparently 
of skin and wood, split open, and through the bulge 
gleamed the yellow of gold—burnished gold. They 
stood gloating over it; then each cast a furtive, 
suspicious glance at the other, and Ferdinand began to 
finger his lasso, which he carried over his shoulder. 

Pedro went down on his knees, fumbled with the 
broken packages, and handed up several gleaming 
plates, bright, thin almost as paper, and each one 
bearing on its polished surface a delicate tracery. He 
balanced one on the tip of his fingers and then glanced 
at the pile of packages. | 
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“Eh, Ferdinand, there is no packing that weight on 
our backs?” 

Ferdinand groaned, showing his teeth, and gulped, but 
he did not speak. He could not, for fear of showing his 
exultation. He felt disposed to shout, to laugh, to leap; 
and his little fingers played about the smooth coils of 
the lariat. 

“ Bear that to the other end against the passage. N 0, 
_ Ferdinand, no skulking. Work, man; lift and carry, 
you devil) Take this.’ He seized another package, 
thrust it mto Ferdinand’s arms with a loud laugh 
Ferdinand staggered off grunting, and after setting 
down his load at the top end, back he came running 
with Pedro. So they toiled, going one way swaying 
under the weight, and running back uttering strange 
cries, until one column of the boxes had been removed. 

“ This second pile is fixed against the roof. We shall 
have to loosen one in the middle, and stand away while 
the pile falls.” 

“It will spoil them, the beautiful plates, if they fall.” 

“ Spoil be ” ‘The Colonel drew out the machete, 
and with a few fierce strokes cut away the lining from a 
package in the centre, then bearing with the point 
against the plates at the side he managed to thrust out 
a few. The packages above subsided a little, and by 
dint of tugging, and hacking, and thrusting, he suc- 
ceeded in removing the middle package, when the whole 
pile slipped down, followed by a splash in the water, 
which scattered a shower of drops over them. 

“My God! what a ransom!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
as he wiped his forehead. “And you laughed at me 
for keeping up the search.” 

“Why, it was I who heard of its existence. It was I 
who showed you the valley—who brought you here 
under the pretence of seeing a beautiful girl.” 

“Stop. No word about her.” 

“TI suppose that memory is not very pleasant to you, 
especially at this moment; but, nevertheless, it is neces- 
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sary to remind you that if it had not been for me you 
would not have seen this.” 

“If it had not been for you, miserable informer! 
Don’t recall what you have done for me. Even this 
would not repay me.” 

Ferdinand shrugged his shoulders, for the hard grey 
eyes were upon him. 

“Mother of God!” screamed Pedro, pointing to the 
floor of the cave, his eyes starting from his head. 

Across the spectral white of the floor came creeping 
softly in coils and curves a dark shadow, in shape like 
a huge serpent. 

“You miserable coward,’ growled the Colonel. 
“What are you afraid of? It is the water.” 

“I thought—I thought it was the Evil Thing,” 
muttered Pedro. 

From the far end of the cave came the soft lapping 
sound of falling water, and the coiling shadow on the 
floor came creeping on, in and out among the strange 
spirals that Ferdinand had noticed in the sand, until it 
came up to their feet, then spread along the side. 

“One of the boxes must have fallen into the water- 
course and stemmed the flow.” 

“Yes,” said Ferdinand, and he added under his 
breath, “but I do not mean to be drowned. I will look 
into it,’ he said aloud, and went to the far end. Here 
he saw to his alarm a strong jet flowing out of the lip 
above the niche in the wall where they descended. 
‘Unless there was an outlet from the cave, he judged 
there would, in a few hours, be several feet of water on 
the floor. As he went back he loosened the lariat. 

“Tt is all right,” he said, “ but I think we had better 
not delay with the work, unless you are tired,” and he 
passed the end of the lariat quietly to Pedro. As the 
Colonel turned his back to enter the inner chamber the 
coil fell over his shoulders, a sharp jerk tightened the 
running knot, pinning his arms, and a second stronger 
tug pulled him down. His wrists were still free. He 
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felt for and drew his revolver, and fired as well as he 
could, sloping the barrel backwards and pressing the 
trigger with his thumb. The powder scorched his face. 
One bullet caught Pedro in the fleshy part of his arm, 
and he let go the lariat with a yell. The Colonel, 
struggling all the time in grim silence, rose to his knees, 
though Ferdinand hung on with all his strength, and he 
would have gained his feet had not Pedro, casting about . 
for a weapon, seen a package of gold. Lifting this with 
both hands, he hurled it down, striking the Colonel 
partly on the shoulder and partly on the head, at once 
rendering him insensible. As he fell the water splashed. 
Already it had covered the floor. 

‘ Quick! ” shouted Ferdinand, who was trembling 
violently. “Leave him. Back to the other end! We 
must save what we can!” 

They ran back, splashing as they went, and when they 
reached the place where the packages had been piled 
up, they saw that the water was falling in a sheet all 
along the brink. 

“T will climb up, and you hand the packages to me, 
Pedro.” 

Pedro glared at the other, then ran back to where the 
Colonel lay. He snatched up his machete, and came 
hurrying back, his white teeth showing. 

“T will get up, ’ he said, “ ‘aie you stay here. Yes, 
carrambo! I say so.” 

Ferdinand’s heart turned to water when he realised 
how completely he was at the lesser ruffian’s mercy. 

“Very well,” he said, making a tremendous effort to 
steady his voice. : 

Pedro, muttering threats, started to climb, but a 
douche of water in. his face drove him back. Then he 
made Ferdinand give him a back, and he drew himself 
up, wringing wet. 

“Now,” said Ferdinand, “ throw me the knife, or you 
will not get a single package. Not if I drown. I swear 
rt ae 
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Pedro tossed the knife from him. It gleamed through 
the twilight and fell with a splash. Then Ferdinand, 
white to the lips, and raging inwardly with muttered 
curses, toiled like a slave under the falling water, 
passing the loop of Pedro’s lasso round one at a time, 
while Pedro drew them up and swung each to the steps 
beyond. About five of the packages had been drawn 
up, and already the water stood above Ferdinand’s 
knees. 

“IT can work no more,” he said. “You must come 
down, Pedro. You are taller and stronger. Be just, 
friend. I am tired out.” 

“I am not greedy,” jeered Pedro, “there is enough 
here for me.” 

“Yes, yes, but come and lift one or two for me. I 
am cold with the wet. There is no danger, for as the 
water rises you can swim easily to the side.” 7 

“Then stay there. 1am wet also. 1| will go and get 
dry. If possible, smoke.” 

Ferdinand begged, prayed, but Pedro, standing up, 
looked down mockingly at him. But as he _ stood 
laughing something touched him on his cheek—some- 
thing light, and soft. He turned his head swiftly, and 
looked into two white, stony, sightless eyes, set in the 
broad head of a huge anaconda. As he looked, the 
black forked tongue flickered from between the blunt 
jaws, and with a moan he reeled forward, plunging head 
‘first into the water, and after him, coil on coil, slithered 
-the great serpent. 

Ferdinand, with a scream, tore with his hands at the 
wall, and, almost choked by the falling water, found the 
niche and drew himself up, and floundered across the 
stream, and went, panting and moaning, half-way up 
the steps. Then he smote his hands together. 

“T will have one,” he said fiercely, and went back till 
he could look out again over the cave. One package 
he carried off to the top of the steps, and that done, he 
thought it would be better if he had two. Back he 
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went, his face gleaming out of his matted hair, and this 
time he remained to look at some object standing out 
of the water. 

“Pedro,” he muttered, “is that you?” 

The figure came nearer.: “It is I, sefior,’ came in 
muffled tones, “give me your hand. | am hurt to 
death.” 

Ferdinand stooped a little lower, then he laughed. - 

“My hand? No, thank you, Colonel. I have no 
wish to risk my life again. But | thought you were 
dead.” 

. Come, Ferdinand, don’t be a fool. Let bygones be 
bygones.” 

“What a thousand pities you did not take that tone 
before, my friend. But I am afraid it is too late now.” 
He laughed again, while his glance went keenly to right 
and left. “Be satisfied that you have Pedro down there 
with you. He thought, like you, to get the better of 
me.” 

“It is not pleasant down here,” said the Colonel, with 
a slight shudder. “Remember, I can float, and when 
the water is on a level with the rim, I will help myself, 
then, if you do not help me-—-I will kill you. Help me 
now, and I will help you in everything. There is some 
devil of a thing swimming about here.” 

“T saw it, an anaconda. You are in good company! ” 
He prepared to lift the package. “Good-bye, my 
friend, but before I go I would like you to look into 
the past you are so ready to forget. Listen, Colonel 


Colston, and let this be your last thought. It may 


comfort you. Your wife was true.” 

“Man! Do not mock me.” | 

“Tt is true,” said Ferdinand cheerfully. “It was 
necessary to my plans that she should go, and you fell 
into the trap with the blundering ease of a jealous fool.” 

“You lie! You lie, devil! ” 

“Keep that title for your own offspring—that un- 
natural son whose hand has been against his father, to 
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whom you must trace your present state—your son E] 
Demonio.” 

“ Ferdinand, unsay it, and I will trouble you no more.” 

Ferdinand laughed again. 

“Unsay what? That she was true? That woman 
who bowed her head to you without one word in her 
defence, whose dignity even affected the gauchos, whose 
imnocence was plain to all but her jealous fool of a 
husband in the calm beauty of her face———” 

“Oh, my God!” 

“ Ah, yes, think of her. Dwell upon each particular 
incident of that last meeting, and may each thought 
_ bring to you a life’s agony concentrated into the brief 
seconds that are yours to live.” 

“TI could bear all—all but this.” 

“You will bear more,” hissed Ferdinand. “Look! 
What is that thing by your side? Look, man, look! 
And may you at last know what fear is as well as 
remorse.” 

The Colonel turned his face, grey and ghastly, and 
saw a few feet from him the yellow throat and sightless 
head of the great serpent. He looked at the fearful 
spectre a moment and shrank anny then turned his face 
again to F erdinand. 

“T see,” he said with an effort, “and you have nothing 
to fear from me. Do not lie more. But tell me that 
you have been lying.” , | 

“You are hard to convince. It is true—as true as it 
is that El] Demonio was the little boy you turned away 
with her—your own son. Don’t glare at me! Look at 
it! It draws nearer, nearer. Ha! ha! you are indeed 
caught in the toils of the Incas whom you offended 
when you murdered her. And I—I am safe. I will go 
to El Demonio and tell him of my vengeance.” 

“T am here!” said a deep voice from the darkness 
behind. “I have heard all. But the vengeance is not 
complete.” 

Ferdinand looked round. “Is it you?” he muttered, 
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and he seemed suddenly to grow old, while he stretched 
his hands out to steady himself. “See! There he is! 
Down there in the water, she ei I did it. You are 
revenged.” 

“T heard all. Say no more.” 


Tupac paused upon the brink, looking down at the 


grey face of his father, at the grim, broad, menacing 
head above it, then plunged in, a knife gleaming in his 
hand. The dive carried him to the Colonel’s side, and 
his dark, eagle face rose beside him. 

_ “Strike!” said the Colonel firmly; “I am _ ready. 
But I loved her boy. Strike. I would not live now.” 
But Tupac went round nearer the grim, motionless head, 
and, swimming quietly, pushed his father before him. 
Slowly they drew nearer to the side, where a tall Indian 
stood waiting. But at the motion of the waters about 
its body the sightless thing darted its head forth till the 
quivering tongue lightly touched Tupac’s face. Then 
the muscles of its neck stiffened like a bar of iron, coiled 
back with the broad head thrust forward for the blow, 
then, as the strong hands of the Indian grasped the 
Colonel by his arm, the stroke was delivered, and Tupac 
with a groan fell back into the dark waters. As the 
Colonel rose to his feet the Indian cut the lariat that 


still bound his arm. He struck Ferdinand a crushing 


blow, as he stood bereft and motionless, then, turning, 
sprank again into the water. A few yards out lay the 
huge black and yellow coils gleaming under the feeble 
sunlight, and out of them rose a face with eyes closed, 
and the long black hair floating on the water. 

“God, give me strength,” he cried, “ but a little while, 
for her son’s sake—my boy.” With his uninjured arm 
he caught his son, and, lifting him to his shoulder, went 
back, the water reaching to his arm-pits, and his face to 
the serpent. Back he went, and again the huge head 
shot out, and as it came near he held Tupac up with 
his left arm and with his right hand caught the sinewy 
throat. 
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“ Quick,’ he gasped, “take him! ” 

The Indian seized the senseless form, and the Colonel 
was jerked forward. 

“Oh, father!” rang out a fresh voice, “ father!” 

“Tt 1s well with me, Marion. Look to your brother, 
he is hurt. Waste no time. Take him out at once.” 

She saw the dripping figure at her feet, and with a 
man’s strength lifted it and went staggering up the 
steps. Elmore looked over. 

“Ts he safe?” came in gasps. 

“Yes, sir. My God, what can I do?” 

“Do!” The Colonel laughed with an exultant ring. 
“ Kill that man Ferdinand. Then let me die, for now I 
have done, and I am glad. Yet will I die fighting. 
Glad!” he muttered, gasping heavily, as the huge 
serpent, gathering coil upon coil for a leverage, strained 
its arched neck back, almost lifting him out of the water. 
“Glad! glad! for her sake and his—my wife—my 
Huala.” 

The end came in a terrific lashing that sent the waters 
flying in clouds, which drove the awed and terrified 
spectators back, leaving Ferdinand lying face downward 
over his gold. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE WHITE LADY 


ANOTHER night had passed, and the sun rose gloriously 
upon the valley, bathing the gaunt ruins in a flood of 
light, and gleaming red upon the tall column. Peace 
had come, but there was no peace in the hearts of those 
who survived the struggle and tragedy of the last few 
terrible days. 

The lamentation of the coloured women mourning for 
their dead made a volume of melancholy sound that 
sank and wailed, and sank and rose in a torturing 
rhythm. The wild fowl wheeled overhead, uttering 
their surprise and fear in harsh notes, too startled to 
settle; and about the quinta there were silent forms 
with heavy, sleepless eyes and heavier hearts. Marion 
had surrendered herself to a wild fit of passionate 
weeping—the intensity and violence of the grief being 
terrible to look upon. The barriers of restraint she had 
through long years reared up had been swept away, 
and the long agony of the motherless girl who had 
known no father’s love—who had had to fight alone, 
unaided, trusting to an inborn nobility—broke out’ till 
nature was exhausted. Miss Dunell had endeavoured 
to give the girl comfort; but she had flown from the 
room terrified and in tears; and in the early hours of 
the night Mrs. Milcent took her place, sitting and 
watching, till in the end the compassion in her sorrow- 
lined face brought peace to the tossing girl. | 

In the morning she awoke and listened to the wailing 
of the women without. Then she sat up and swept the 
dark hair from her forehead. 
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“Where is my brother?” she whispered. 

“ He is well, my dear girl. Rest a little longer.” 

Marion shuddered and sighed. “Rest—rest—there 
is no rest for me. Awful—oh! how awful—and I can 
see it now—the dark water 

“Hush, my darling. The sun has risen, and as I 
looked just now upon the valley there was the seal of 
God upon it in the fresh beauty of the morning. The 
line streamed upon the sun tower; and it seemed to me 
that it had never looked so beautiful. You know the 
tower where my husband used to stand?” 

Marion started, and was about to speak, but there was 
something in the face that looked so gently at her that 
made her pause. 

“Oh, Mrs. Milcent,” she cried, instead; “you have 
been here all the night—watching, and you—and 

J ade 

“Yes, I have lost him, Marion. I am alone now— 
this is my place.” 

“Put your arms round me,” said the girl like a little 
child; and Mrs. Milcent sat down on the couch with 
her arms round the girl’s waist, while with a soft touch 
she smoothed the heavy coils of her black hair. 

Presently the girl flung her arms round her com- 
panion. “I am afraid,” she said in a thrilling whisper ; 
“T see it again. Do you hear?—the sound of water. 
I hear it. Louder and louder.” 

“It is not water, dear child. The women are chanting 
—they also have their sorrows. Poor things—let us 
go out and comfort them.” 

“T cannot—you go.” 

“Not without you, Marion. Come, my dear—there 
are many of them, and each has lost father, or brother, 
or husband. Let us go.” 

“'No—no—they madden me. Tell them to be quiet 
—I can hear water—I say I can. Why don’t you go 
away and weep too? I have not seen you cry.” 

“Oh, Marion! ” 

18 
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“TI cannot bear it—the sound is in my head,’ and she 
flung herself back moaning. 

“Mrs. Milcent stood up. “If you wish it,” she said 
quietly, “I will go.” 

“Yes—go. No—no, stay. I don’t know what I am 
saying.” 

“Then lie down. I had a little girl once, Marion—a 
dear little girl with blue eyes—and when she was ill, 
poor suffering mite, this is what I sang to her.” With 
tears in her eyes and voice, the little lady, whose heart 
was near breaking at her own suppressed grief, sang 
the simple words of a baby song. The effort was too 
much even for her brave spirit—the voice broke ere yet 
a verse had been sung, and she buried her head in the 
pillow. 

Then like a rush of light into her troubled soul went 
the knowledge of the divine love of her companion, and 
Marion grew strong. 

“ Come,” she whispered, “let us go out to the women.” 

So they went out through the littered yard down to 
the toldos, where the dark women sat wailing with the - 
frightened children standing unheeded by. There was 
work for them there to keep them busy—work in pre- 
paring a meal for the children, in attending to the 
wounds which several of the women had met with in 
the wild night fight, and in comforting the others. Miss 
Dunell and Elmore joined in the work, but Tupac did 
not show himself. 

Elmore kept near Marion all the time, but he found 
time to press Mrs. Milcent’s hand and to express his 
thanks. 

“Do you know where her brother is?” she asked. 

“He went off alone about sunrise. He rose up 
suddenly from his bed—being roused by Marion’s 
weeping—he listened a moment—then, motioning me 
not to follow, went hurriedly out. I think he is in the 
ruins.” 

“See if you can find him. No—stay by her—I will 
go.” 
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“ You are an angel,” he said. | 

A sad little smile hovered about her lips. “If I did 
not constantly keep working,” she said, “1 should break 
down.” | 

She went down to the ruins bent upon finding Tupac, 
though every stone of them seemed to call out her loss, 
and the square pyramid beyond more than the rest. 
As she went through the colonnade of tall grey stones 
she heard the sound of a man chanting, and going in 
the direction, through roofless courts, she came to an 
open door, through which she saw the man she was in 
search of, naked to the waist, his black hair streaming 
down his back, and his broad breast streaked with 
blood. ‘The madness of remorse was upon him, and she 
stood afraid and sick at heart. If he had appeared 
before her, stricken with grief, or sullen with brooding 
thoughts of wrong, she would have gone unhesitatingly 
to his side—but now at the revelation of the savage— 
a prey to gloomy superstition—she shrank from her 
task. As she shrank back a little hand was placed in 
hers. She cried out at the touch. 

“Why, you is frighted.” 

“Oh, Jack—is it you? Yes, I was frightened. Let 
us gO away.” 

“T am looking for my parrot. He flewed over here. 
See—there’s the dark man. You wait till | ask him.” 

“Do not go to him now, Jack.” 

“ My—he does look funny.” : 

“Come, Jack, take me out, there’s a good boy.” 

“Oh, I won't be long,’ and he went towards that 
savage figure while she leant against the wall, too weak 
to prevent him. 

But the little boy had no fear. Straight up he went, 
and she heard his clear childish voice :— 

_“ Has you see’d my parrot?” 

Tupac turned his blood-shot eyes on the boy. “ Has 
you see’d ” There he paused with open mouth and 
wide-opened eyes fixed on his torn breast. Tupac turned 
his back. “ Away,” he cried, “this is no place for you.” 
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“ My parrot,” muttered Jack, then he edged round to 
see again that fascinating, dreadful sight. 

“Go!” shouted the other—“ quick.” 

‘hen she hurried forward stumbling, and at the 
sound he faced her. “ You frightened me at first,’ she 
said, “but Jack was not afraid. Children know best 
whom they can trust. I want you to comfort your sister.” 

“TI,” he muttered. “What comfort can I give? 
Leave me.” 

“Take him by the hand, Jack.” 

“Leave me. I am no sight for him.” 

“True,” she said quietly, “nor for me. I do not lke 
to see a brave man give way as you have done. [ 
thought better of you. Marion is helping the poor 
women up there—come and help her.” 

And he went with them—staring before him—until 
he found himself on the border of the lake, and she 
washing the blood from his self-inflicted wounds. 

“Do you think well of my sister?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Tt is enough,” he answered, and went back into the 
ruins, whence he returned presently properly clad. 

Next day Elmore set to work to sink a cross cut below 
the cavern, guided in his operations by the appearance 
of several new low springs of water which welled up 
through the crevices in the roof of the cavern. When 
he had gone down six feet he cut through the course 
of the subterranean stream, and by means of a dynamite 
cartridge re-opened the channel, freeing the pent-up 
water. Then he bored through the roof and pumped 
the water from the cavern. The bodies of the dead 
were recovered—the Colonel found with his hand still 
grasping the throat of the huge sightless serpent which 
had been drowned by the rising of the water. 

After Elmore had finished his work and recovered, he 
fled and sought out Marion. 

“We go to-morrow,” he said. “Jack and I want you. 
You will come with us.” 
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“I will remain with Tupac,” she said. “We have 
_ been so long parted—and now he could not do without 
me. Could you, my brother?” 

Tupac looked into her eyes steadily. “He is my 
blood-brother. What is mine is his, and even my sister. 
_ Some day perhaps I will meet you again in your English 
home—but whether I do or not, I will be the happier 
for knowing | have such a sister. I go now, my sister, 
to our mother’s grave to tell her all is rignt with you 
and me.” 

“You must not remain in the forest long,” said Mrs. 
Milcent ; “from what I learn, it is too gloomy, and you 
must have light.” 

Tupac looked at her with one of his rare smiles. “ | 
think,” he said, “you must be the White Lady.” 

“The White Lady. What do you mean?” and she 
put her hand to her temples, where a few threads of 
white showed, a faint flush on her cheeks. 

“Let us ask Jack. Jack, I think we have found our 
White Lady. Look—is she not here?” 

Jack put his hands behind him, and with his head on 
one side, in queer imitation of the parrot which he had 
recovered, looked from Marion to Miss Dunell, who 
came up. Then he glanced up at the pinnacle of snow. 

“She has gone,” he said. “See,” and with a turned 
finger he pointed up to a cloud which veiled the snow 
peak. Then he took Mrs. Milcent’s hand and looked 
up inquiringly at Tupac. 

“You have found her, little boy. And now you have 
found her, see that you love her always.” 

“ And what about me?” said Marion. 

He took her hand and placed it in Elmore’s. 
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THE END. 
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leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Little Library. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. AT.ay. 
Two Volumes. FPott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Zhe Little Library. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 
J. B. B. NIcHOLS. ott 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 
[Zhe Little Library. 


THE INHERITANC™ By SUSAN FERRIER. Zwo Volumes. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. ne. 3 leather, 25. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library, 
PARIS. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CORNWALL. By A. L. SALMON. Illustrated by B. C. 
BouLTER. Jott 8vo, cloth, 3s. 3 leather, 35. 6d. net, 
[Zhe Little Guides. 


KENT. By G. CLINCH. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFoRD. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 35. ; leather, 35. 6d. net. [Zhe Little Guides. 
BRITTANY, By S. BARING GOULD. Illustrated by J. 

WYLIE. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. 3 leather, 35, 6d. net. 
[Zhe Little Gutdes. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. BRazBant, M.A. _ Illus- 
trated by E, H. New. ott 8vo, cloth 35. 5 leather, 35. 6d. net. 
[Zhe Little Guides, 


4. MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ON COMMANDO. By D.S, VAN WARMELO. ‘With Portrait. 
_ Crown 8v0. 356d. ; . ee in 
THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. BROWNELL. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. a th MOLY r yo 
' Alively description of Japan and the Japanese. 


OLD: PICTURE-BOOKS. By A. W. POLLARD, M.A. With 


many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ) 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN: THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. ByG. PrapEavu. Witha Dial, Small quarto. 35. 6d. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By CAPTAIN DONALD 
STUART. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. ‘Described in verse by E. V. 
Lucas, and in coloured pictures by F.D. BEpFoRD. Small 4to. 6s. 


This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights and 
sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership between author and 
_ artist. 


THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 


By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD and A. 
C. GouLp. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By FRANK PODMORE. Two 


Volumes. 8vo. 21s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: THEIR HISTORY 
AND DESCRIPTION. With many Illustrations, By FRED Rok. 
Quarto. £3, 35. nel. 

THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By H. H. L. 
BELLOT, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. met.. 


This book is not only a history of the Temple and of its many associations, 
but it is also a guide toits buildings. It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is 
abundantly illustrated. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By GEORGE 
PASTON. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo0. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER GIRL’? By 
EF. L. Banks. With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by ©..0. 4 
Wess, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Zhe Library of Devotion. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By F. E. 
BRIGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 65. 

This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most com- 

plete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It ‘contains a 


long Introduction, with numerous Notes and References. 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS § 


COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. MACCULLOcH. 


Crown 8v0. 6s. fe [The Churchman’s Library. 
ae oey STRINGS. By A, D. GopLEy, M.A. F'cap. 8vo. 
25. 62. 


A volume of light verse. 


Educational Books 


DESIGNING AND WEAVING. By A. F. BARKER. | Illus- 
trated... Demy 8vo. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY ByJ.E. MARR, F.R,S. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 


ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION FOR THE WORK- 
SHOP AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. By C...T.. MILLs, 
M.I.M.E., Principal of the Borough Polytechnic College. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W. WILLIAMsSoNn, 
B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 
Feap. 8vo. 15, 


THE ROSE READER. By EpwarD RosE. With Four 


coloured and other Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. And in 4 
farts. Parts 1. and 11., 6a. each; Part 111., 8¢.; Part Iv., 10d. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH EXAMINATION. PAPERS. By 
W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., Headmaster West . Kent . Grammar 
School, Brockley, cap. 8v0. Is. [Juncor Examination Series. 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
W. 8S. BEARD, Headmaster, Modern School, Fareham, cap. 8vo. 
Is. [ Junior Examination Series, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by A. E. RuBig, 
M.A., Headmaster Royal Naval School, Eltham. Crowz 8vo. 2s. 
[ Methuen’ s Junior School Books. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. Edited by 
W. WILuiAMson, B.A., Headmaster of the West Kent Grammar 
School, Brockley. Crown8vo. 15.6d. [Alethuen’s Junior School Books. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. A. SORNET and 
M. J. AcaTos, Modern Language Masters at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


THE STUDENTS’ PRAYER BOOK. PARTI. MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER’ AND LITANY. Edited by W. H. 
FLECKER, M,A., D.C.L., Headmaster of the Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham. Crow 8vo. 25. 6d. 
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A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. TyteEr, B.A., F.C.S., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS, By W. S. 
Finn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15. ; 


The Little Blue Books for Children 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Lilustrated: Square Feap. 8vo. 2:5. 6d. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a series of children’s books under 
the above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied 
rather than expressed. The books are reproduced in a somewhat unusual 
form, which has a certain charm of its own. The new volumes are: 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By NETTA SYRETT. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL... By T. HILBERT. 
THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. Coss. 


Fiction | 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. By MARIE 
CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 65. 
THE SEA LADY. By H.G. WELLS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST AND OTHER STORIES. By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By ARTHUR MorRIsOoN, 
Author of ‘A Child of the Jago,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 65. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann, Author of ‘The 


Patten Experiment.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. ANsTEy, Author of § Vice 
Versa,’ Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES. By ‘Q.’? Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 

A ROMAN MYSTERY. By RICHARD BAGOT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JAIR THE APOSTATE.. By A. G. HALES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FELIX. By R.. HicHENs, Author of ‘Flames,’ etc. Crown 
8vo. 65. 

CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawson. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Bartow 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. Norris. 
Illustrated by N. TENISON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.’ Crown 8vo. 65. . 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of 
‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MISS QUILLET. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of 
‘The Story ofa Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JIM TWELVES. By W. F. SHANNON, Author of ‘The Mess 
Deck.’ Crown 8v0. 35, 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. By 
HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

PAPA. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The Barn- 


stormers.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. CLYDE. By JULIEN GORDON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY, 
Author of ‘John Topp, Pirate.’ Crown 8vo. 65. 

A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PUPPET CROWN. By HAROLD MACGRATH._ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ASTED FIRES. By HuME NISBET. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. EMILy Law- 
LESS. ,Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensive 
form some years ago. 


THE INCA’S TREASURE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
The Hovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels. by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 


No. XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDE. “By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Metbuen’s Sirpenny Library 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By GrorcE ELIOT. 
PETER SIMPLE. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

MARY BARTON. By MRs. GASKELL. 

' PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. . By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


A CATALOGUE OF if 
MeEssrs. METHUEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS 


Jacob Abbot. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. 
Edited by -E. Lucas. | Illustrated. 
Square Heap 8vo. 25. 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 


W. F. Adeney, M.A. See Bennett and 


Adeney. 


Zaschylus. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO- 
ROH, EUMENIDES.. | Translated: by 
Lewis CamMPpBELL, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 

(Classical Translations. 


G. A. Aitken. See Swift. 


William Alexander, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armaghh THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS, Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop ALEx- 
ANDER, Sguare Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


St. Anselm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C. J. Wess, M: A. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 3 leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


Aristophanes, THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. HuNTINGForD, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Joun Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 
15S. 2ét. 

‘We have seldom, if ever, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in common with other commentators is so 
clearly and shortly put, and what is original 


is (with equal brevity) of such value and | 


interest. ’—Pz/ot, 
J.B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 


SMITH. With x6 Plans and Illustrations. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Jane Austen. 


Constance Bache. 


Demy 8v0. | 


GENERAL LITERATURE © 


St. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition. Pott 

Cloth, 28; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 
‘The translation is an excellent piece of 

English, and_the introduction isia masterly 

exposition. We augur well of a series which 

begins so satisfactorily.'—TZ7zmes, 


PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. .Zwe 
Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 
1s. 6d.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, Edited by E. 
V. Lucas. Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; leather, 
2s. 6a. net. [Little Library. 

BROTHER MUSI- 

ANS. . Reminiscences of Edward and 

Walter Bache. With 16 | Ilustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


8v0. 


R. <a eh Baden-Powell, Major-General. 


E DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 

Die of Life in Ashanti, 1895. With er 

Illustrations and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1866. 

With nearly 100 Illustrations, Fourth and 

Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Graham Balfour. THE LIFE OF 


ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. Second — 


Ledition. 
net. 

‘The biographer has performed his labour 
of love with exemplary skill, with unfailing 
good taste, and with an enthusiastic admira~ 
tion for the genius of the writer and a whole- 
souled affection for the man.’— 

Daily Telegraph. 

‘The story has all the charm of a revela- 
tion. Itis written with admirable taste and 
api i ’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 255. 


GENERAL LITERATURE  ® 


Mr. Balfour has done his work extremely 
_ well—done it, in fact, as Stevenson himself 
. would. have wished it done, with care and 

skill and affectionate appreciation. » His 
own personal tribute in the last chapter of 
the second volume. is an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of a relative and admirer, 
but none the less faithful and discerning.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


Ss. Baring- Gould, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
‘the Text, and 12 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. | Large guarta. 36s. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of beautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete pic- 
torial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal 
history.’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TRAGEDY: OF THE CASARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Ji/th dition. 
Royal 8vo, 155. 

‘A most splendid and fascinating book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY ‘TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 
by ArTHUR J. Gaskin. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0o. Buckranm. 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

-. numerous Illustrations by F. D. BrepFornp. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. . 6s. 
‘A charming volume.’—Guardian. 


THE CROCK wa GOLD. Fairy Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 
‘Twelve spurte fairy tales. —Punch. 


THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Biography. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
- known biography of R. S. Hawker. . 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A most delightful guide, companion and 
instructor.’—Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With 


numerous Illustrations. Two volumes. 


Vol. 1. Devon. Second Edition. Vol. 11. 
Cornwall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. 


‘Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the 
legend weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this en- 
chanting and beautiful district.—Guardian. 


A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
Uniform in scope and. size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall,'and Dartmoor. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. fifth Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 65. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer- 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. fi/th Edition, Cr. &v0. 6s. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. /7/th £dition. 
Crown 8vo.. 68. ° 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Barinc-Goutp and H. F. SHEPPARD. 
Demy 4to. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies. Collected by S. 
BarinG-Goutp, M.A., and H. F. SuHEp- 
PARD; M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts L., Il, 
ILL. 38..each. Part IV., 5s. -in One 
Volume, French Morocco, 15s. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


S. E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 
[Commercial Series. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. WithVocabulary. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 

[Commercial Series. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Cvrowz 8vo. 25. 

[Commercial Series. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE: 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 
8z0. 25. 6a. [Commercial Series. 


W. E. Barnes, D.D. ISAIAH. TZwo 
Volumes. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net each. Vol.1. 
With Map. [Churchman’s Bible. 


Mrs. P. A. Barnett. A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

R. R. N. Baron, M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
Key, 35. net. 


H. M. Barron, M.A., Wadham. College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB- 
JECTS. Witha Preface by Canon ScoTT 
HoLLanpD. Crown 8vo 35. 6d. 
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C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor of Econ- 
omics at Trinity Collegé, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 


H. M. Batson, See Edward FitzGerald. : 


A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASINORUM; 
OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition. Fcap.8vo. 25. 

' A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the game of Bridge. 


Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. OrHo Pacer, 
and Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. Demy 
8v0. 105. 6a 


William Beckford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 
Denison Ross. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 256d. net. [Little Library. 


H. C. Beeching, M.A. See Tennyson. 


Jacob Behmen. THE SUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE. Edited by BERNARD HoLLanp. 
fcap. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


W. H. Bennett, M.A... A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 25. 6a 


‘The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide ina 
small compass to the books of the Bible.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


W..H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney. A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Cvrowz 
8v0. 75. 6a. 


‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 
of Biblical introduction. We know of no 
book which comes into competition with it.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


A, ©. Benson, M.A. THE LIFE OF 


LORD TENNYSON. With z2 Illustra- 
Leap. 8vo. 


tions. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Leather, 


45. met, {Little Biographies, 


R. M. Benson. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
119th Psalm. Crown 8vo. 55. 


M. Bidez. See Parmentier. | 
if 
| 


C. Bigg, D.D. See St. Augustine, A Kempis, 
and William Law. 


C.R. D. Biggs, B.D. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Edited by. Feas. 
8vo0. 1s. 6d. net (Churchman’s Bible. 

‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and 
he has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.’ | 

—Guardian. ' 
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T. Herbert Bindley, B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 


William Blake. See Little Library. 


B. Blaxland, M.A. THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Selections from St. Brr- 
NARD. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 28.3 leather, 25. 
6d. net. {Library of Devotion. 


George Body, D.D.. THE SOUL’S PIL- 
GRIMAGE: Devotional Readings from 
his published and unpublished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, 
B.D. Pott 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A. Boisragon, Captain. THE BENIN 
MASSACRE. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. 38. Ode 


Cardinal Bona. A GUIDE TO ETER- 
NITY. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. SransripGE, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 
8v0. Cloth, 25.3 leather, 2s. 6d. nets . 

wh [Library of Devotion. 


F. ©. Boon, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

[Commercial Series. 

George Borrow. LAVENGRO. Edited. 
by F. Hinpes Grooms. Two Volumes. 
Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net 3 
leather, 25. 6d. net, {Little Library. 


J. Ritzema Bos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Arns- 
WORTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Evranor A. Ormerop, F.E.S. With 
155 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


C. G. Botting, B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fas. 8vo. 1s. 
{Junior Examination Series. 


E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Third Edition. 16mo. 28. 6d. 


E. Bowmaker. THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES. Crown 
8vo. 28. 6d, [Social Questions Series, - 


trated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
38. 3 leather, 3s. 6d. net, [Little Guides. 
‘A charming little book 3 as full of sound 
_information as it is practical in conception.’ 
—A theneum. 
‘Accurate, complete, and agreeably write 
ten’—Literature. 


i Miss M. Brodrick and Miss Anderson 


Morton, A» CONCISE HANDBOOK 
OF EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. 
With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 64. 


* 
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E. W. Brooks. See F. J. Hamilton, 


O. Browning, M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
@F MEDIAVAL ITALY, a.p. 1250-1530. 
In Two Volumes. Crown B00. 5S. each. 


VOL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and Ghibellines. 


VoL. 11. 1409-1530.—The Age of the Con- 
dottieri. 


J. Buchan. Sée Isaak Walton. 
Miss Bulley. See Lady Dilke. - 


John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
-GRESS. ‘Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Firrn, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. ANNING BELL. Cr 8v0. 65. 

‘The best *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’— 
Educational Times. 


G. J. Burch, M. A.,. F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 

[University Extension Series. 


Gelett Burgess. GOOPS AND HOW TO 
THEM. With numerous IIlustrations. 
ae st? 4to. 65. 


A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield, AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
*This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.’— 
Spectator. 


J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


Robert Burns. THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited by ANDREW 
Lane and W. A. Craici£. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo0, gilt top. 6s. 


J.B. Bury, LL.D. See Gibbon. 


Alfred Caldecott, D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d, { Handbooks of Theology. 
_ ‘Dr, Caldecott treats the subject as we 
have long hoped it would eventually be 
treated.’—Church Times. 

‘A lucid and informative account, which 
_ certainly deserves a-place in every philo- 
sophical library.’—Scotsman. 


D S. Calderwood, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 

ackets of 40, with Answers. 1s. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


R. M. and A. J. Carlyle, M.A.| BISHOP 
LATIMER. “With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


Ii 


Cc. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘An interesting book, illustrated by fasci- 
nating photographs. — Speaker. : 


Lord Chesterfield, THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Stracury, and Notes by 
A. CatTHrRop. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
6s. each. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


F. W. Christian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. ‘With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Cicero. DE ORATORE I, Translated by 
E. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Classical Translations. 


SELECT ORATIONS (Pro, Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic1., In Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, “Oxford, 
Crown 8v0. 55. [Classical Translations. 


DE NATURA DEORUM. | Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

[Classical Wranslavion’. 


Translated by G. B. 


Crown 8vo. 258. 6d. 
[Classical Translations. 


F, A. Clarke, M.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. _ 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


E. a Colbeck, M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
EART. With numerous Illustrations. 
Deny 8v0. 125. 


W. G. Collingwood, M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J.C. Collins, M.A. See Tennyson. 


W.E. Collins, M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Churchman’s Library. 


A. M. Cook, M.A; See E. C. Marchant. 


R. W. Pe Wy mip ote ee THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series;- 


Marie Corelli. THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN:A Tributetothe Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. . Smal7 4to. 15. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sw. 40. 15. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
a 8vo. cloth 2s. 6a.; leather, 35. 6d. 
Het. 


DE OFFICIIS. 
GARDINER, M.A. 
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Harold Cox, B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


W. J. Craig. See Shakespeare. 
W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Craik. JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by AnnizE MarTuHE- 
son. Zwo Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each 
Volume, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 


Richard Crashaw, THE ENGLISH 
POEMS. OF,. Edited by Epwarp Hut- 
TON. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


F. G. Crawford. See Mary C. Danson 
C. G. Crump, M.A. See Thomas Ellwood. 


F. H. E. Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Zz 2 vols. Vol. J., 155. 


E. L. Cutts, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Crown 
» 80. 38. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


The Brothers Dalziel. ARECORD OF 
FIFTY YEARS’ WORK. With 1rs0 Illus- 
trations. Large ato. 21s. net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated 
Engravers, containing, a Gallery of beauti- 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton, and other great Artists. 
The book is a history of the finest black-and- 
white work of the nineteenth century. 


‘The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
shows what wood engraving was at its best.’ 
—Scotsman. 

‘A store of genial reminiscences. The 
designs of the various masters are exquisitely 
engraved, A worthy record ofa period that 
is gone,’ —Standarad. 


G. W. Daniell, M.A. BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
3s: 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


Mary C. Danson and F. G. Crawford. 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Small8vo. 


1s. 6d. 


Dante Alighieri. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
PAGET TovnBEE, Litt.D., M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Gilt top. 85.6d. Also, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

{Methuen’s Standard Library. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. §Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
‘ToynBEE, Litt.D., M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 
PaGeT ToynBEE, Litt.D., M.A. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. — 

si [Little Library. 

THE: PARADISO OF DANTE. | Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynBEE, Litt.D., M.A. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6a. met; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 
Seealso Paget Toynbee. 


A. ©. Deane. Edited by. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net 

[Little Library. 

Leon Delbos. THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown 8u0. 28. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader. : 


Demosthenes: _ THE OLYNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by OTHO HOLLAND, Crown 
8v0. 25. 6a. pita. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swirr, M.A, 
fcap. 8v0. 25. 


Charles Dickens, 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 38. 6d. 
With Introductions by GrorGE GIssING, 
Notes by F. G. Kirron, and Topographical 
Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustra: 
‘ons by E. H. New. Zwo Volumes. 

‘As pleasant a copy as any one could 

fesire. The notes add much to the value of © 
the edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are 
also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, With Illustra- 
tions by R. J. Wittiams. Two Volumes. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by 
BEATRICE ALcock. Zwo Volumes. 


OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. 
H. New. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP: With. 
Illustrations by G. M. BrimeLtow TZwe 
Volumes. 


BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
BEATRICE ALCocK. Zwo Volumes. 


G. L. Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge) THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 


H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 2s.6d. [University Extension Series. 


Lady Dilze. Miss Bulley, and Miss Whit- 
ley. WOMEN’S WORK. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


t. 2 Ditchfieid, M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
LLAGES. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 6s. i 


6A book which for its instructive and ! 
pictorial value should find a place in every | 
village library.’—Scotsnzan. 

‘One ofthe best books on village anti- 
quities we have seen.’—Oxtlook. 


THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With _ Introduction by 
Avucustus Jessop, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

' the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
‘Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


W. M. Dixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. 25. 6a. 


‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.’—Seaker. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
. BROWNING, | Second Edition, Crown 
8v0. 28. 6a. 


[University Extension Series. 
E. Dowden, Litt.D. See Shakespeare. 


J. Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. HE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edttion. 
Crown 8va. 35. 6a. 

{Churchman’s Library. 


8. R. Driver., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A welcome companion to the author's 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.”’—Guardian. 


S. J. Duncan (Mrs. Corzs), Author of 
A Voyage of Consolation.’ ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., and V. A. Mundella. 
GENERALELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 

(Methuen’s Science Primers. 


The Earl of Durham, A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deny 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839. Itis probably the most important 


utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published, 


pee GENERAL LITERATURE 
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W. A. Dutt. NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boutter.. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35. ; 
leather, 3s. 6a. net. | [Little Guides. 


Clement Edwards. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Crown 8v0. 
2s. 6a. [Social Questions Series. 


W. Douglas Edwards. COMMERCIAL 
LAW. Crown 8vo. 2s. [Commercial Series, 


E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY... Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6a. 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 


Thomas Ellwood, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Methuen’s Standard Library. 

This edition is the only one which con: 

tains the complete book as originally pub- 

lished. It hasa long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 


E. Engel, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy 8v0. 7s. 6a. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient 
sketch of the evolution’of ourliterature from 
early days, The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic 
passages from the chief authors. 


W.H. Fairbrother, M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T.:H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Susan Ferrier. MARRIAGE. Edited by 
Miss GoopricH FREER and Lord IppEs- 
LEIGH. Zwo Volumes. Pott 8vo. Hach 
volume, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
nets {Little Library. 


C,H. Firth,M.A. CROMWELL’S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell’s army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. The ‘New 
Model’ is.described, in minute detail, and 
the author, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished mss. 


W. Fisher, M.A2 ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Edward FitzGerald. THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biography 
of Omar by E. D. Ross. 6s. 


H. 


G. 


E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With 2 Maps, sr Illustrations, 
13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo. 305. net. 


W. Warde Fowler. M.A. See Gilbert 
White. 


J. F. Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’ 
—Vorkshire Post. " 


W. French, M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part 1. With numerous 
Diagrams. Crow 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 
‘An excellent and. eminently practical 
little book.’—Schoolmaster. 


Ed. von Freudenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AinsworTtH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


a) Fulford, M.A. THE EPISTLE 


F ST. JAMES. Edited by. Fag. 8vo. 
1s. 6a. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 


Mrs. Gaskell, CRANFORD. Edited by 
KH. V. Lucas, Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 25. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


H. B. George, M.A. i Fellow of New College, 


Oxford. BATTLES ‘OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible- and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a large 
measure of success.’— Times. 


H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. Withs Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Crown 8vo. 15. 6a. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND. L£iehth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 35. 

[University Extension Series. 


THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown 8vo. 1s.6d. [Commercial Series. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 


PAPERS. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
é [Commercial Series. 
BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
[Commercial Series. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.~ 
[University Extension Series. 


H. de B, Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., and RB. A. 
Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Crown 


8v0. 25. 6a. [Social Questions Series. 
Edward Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 


FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt top. 
8s. 6d. each. Also, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern 
edition of Gibbon. ... . The best edition 
the nineteenth century could produce.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


‘A great piece of editing.'—Academy. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. By Epwarp Gipson. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by G. 
BIRKBECK Hitt, LL.D. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 

‘An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary life. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices area 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon.’—Manchester Guardian. 


. C. §. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo, 6s. - 5 a 

[Commentaries on the R.V. 
‘The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the start the series has made.’—T7 ames. 
‘Dr. 'Gibson’s work is worthy of a ‘high 
degree of appreciation. Tothe busy worker 
and the intelligent student the commentary 
will be a real boon$ and it will, if we are 
not mistaken, be much in demand. The 
Introduction 1s almost a model of concise, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated.’—A thengum. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. ~ With an 


E 


Intreduction. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. ~ 
. _ [Handbooks of Theology. 


‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, Cheaper,and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for orders.’—Guardiam. ~ 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
12 Illustrations. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.3 
leather, 35. 6d. net. [Little Biographies, 


See also George Herbert. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


George Gissing. See Dickens. 


A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. F'’cap. 8vo. 258. 6d. 


VERSES TO ORDER. Cy. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 
Miss Goodrich-Freer. 


P. Anderson Graham. THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


FP. S. Granger, M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
~-QLOGY. Second Wideseon. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6a. [University Extension Series. 


— ahah OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
U0. OS. 
A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences, 
‘A remarkable book.’—Glasgow Herald. 
See also University Extension Series. 


E. pM in Gray. GERMAN PASSAGES 
OR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
ae 8v0. 25. 6a. 


P. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
“MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
-an Elementary Text-Book. With 18z Dia- 

‘grams. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


G. Buckland Green, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crownz 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latia Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


E. T. Green, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Churchman’s Library. 


R. oh eg ahaha DL Maer A L 1)0 F 
VEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Baa With numerous Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
[University Extension Series. 


W. Hall Griffin, M.A. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, Edited by. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s, 6d. net. [Little Library, 


C. H. Grinling: A HISTORY OF THE 
~ GREAT NORTHERN ' RAILWAY, 
1845-95. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6a. 
‘Mr. Grinling has done fora Railway what 
Macaulay did for English Flistory.’—7%e 
Engineer. 


F. Hindes Groome, 


See Susan Ferrier. 


See George Borrow. 
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M. L. Gwynn, A BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
Royal 8vo. 128. 
This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 


Stephen Gywnn. See Thackeray. 


John Hackett, B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S.” HEAD- 
HUNTERS, "BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. 155. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo, _ It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 


R. A. Hadfield. See H. de B. Gibbins, 


R. N. Hall and W. G. Neal, THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA, 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
21S. 2eét. 

This book contains descriptions of two 
hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture, It 
describes also the Sabzean and Pheenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon’s 
gold, ancient burials, ancient gold-mining, 
etc. It is profusely illustrated, and contains 
many maps and plans. 


F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. | Trans- 
latedinto English. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Byzantine Texts, 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE: ROYAL NAVY, From Earty 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. each. 
Vol. I. 31200-1688. 


A.T. Hare, M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. JFcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘An extremely sensible little book,’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photonrephs by the Author, and Maps. 
Two Volumes, Royal8vo, 36s. net. 

‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is impossible 
to give an adequate idea of the richness of 
the contents of this book, or of its abounding 
attractions as a story of travel unsurpassed 
in geographical and humaninterest. Much 
of it is a revelation. Altogether the work 
is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publications 
of its class.’ — Times. 
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T, F. Henderson. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. Pott 8wvo. Cloth, 
1s, 6a. net leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


See also D. M. Moir. 


W.E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 35. 6d. 


W. E. Henley and C, Whibley. A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crownz 8vo. 
Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 


H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As Illustrated 
by the Epistles of St. Paul tothe Corinthians, 
Crown 8vo. O65. 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN : HisroricaL AND 
Soc1AL SERMONS. Cvown 8vo0.. 65. 


DISCIPLINE AND LAW. FcaZ. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


George Herbert. THE TEMPLE. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S, Gisson, D.D. , Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6a. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 

Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 


Herodotus: EASY SELECTIONS. With 
Vocabulary. By A. C. Lipper, M.A. 


Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


W.A.S.Hewins, B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN: 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 

[University Extension Series. 


T, Hilbert. THE AIR GUN: or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Square 
Fcap. 8vo0. 25. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 


Plare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8v0. 25. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 


Henry Hill, B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South African schools. 


G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. See Gibbon. 


Howard C. Hillegas. WITH THE BOER 
FORCES, With 24 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS, With Plans, etc. Demy 
8v0. x25. 6d, 


5. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF pn ee 
Demy 8vo. 2158. 


J. A, Hobson, M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Indus- 
trial Condition of the Poor. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo._ 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series and University 
Extension Series. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM.- 
PLOYED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series, 


T, Hodgkin, D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Crown 
8va. 38. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


Chester Holcombe. THE REAL CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.’—Zimes. 


Sir T. H. Holdich, KCLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. pitas 
Demy 8vo. 155. net 


‘Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the history of the Indian 
frontier, —P2lot. 


Canon Scott Holland. LYRA. APOS- 
TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
by H. C. Beecuine, M.A. Pott8vo. Cloth, 
2s.; leather, 2s. 6a. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 


G. J. Holyoake. THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 2%. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 


Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 
Translated by A. GopLry, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
2S, [Classical Translations. 


E. L. 8. Horsburgh, M.A, WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 58. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, va 
thorough.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA,. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. cap. 8ve. 
Cloth, 35. 6d. 3 leather, 4s. net. > 

[Little Biographies, 


R. F. Horton, D.D.. JOHN HOWE. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d.. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


Alexander Hosie. MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations anda Map. Demy8vo, tos. hess 
net. 
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G. Howell. TRADE UNIONISM—NEW 
_ ANDOLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
25. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING PIL- 
GRIM. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


Ht W. Hutton, M.A. CARDINAL MAN. 
- NING. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 


6d. {Leaders of Religion. 
See also TAULER. 
Edward Hutton. See Richard Crashaw. 


R. H. Hutton. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
{Leaders of Religion. 


W. H. Hutton, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE... With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
{Leaders of Religion. 


Henrik Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama. Trans- 
lated by WILLIAM WILSON. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Lord Iddesleigh. See Susan Ferrier. 


W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
‘ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
‘It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship.’— 
Record. 


A.D. Innes, M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

.* Written in a vigorous and effective style 
« . » a thoughtful and impartial account.’— 
Spectator. 

‘Mr. Innes has done a difficult piece of 
work well. He has taken the history into 
his mind; given it shape, feature, and 
vitality there ; therefore it comes alive and 
fresh from his mind.’—Scotsman. 


8. poeteds M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
ESS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Sch 6d. [Commercial Series. 


F, Jacob, M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. cap. 8vo. 
is; {Junior Examination Series. 


J. Stephen Jeans. TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. Illustrated. Crowxz 8vo. 6s. 


E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of Law at- Uni- 
versity. College, Liverpool ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown 8Wvo. 
2s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 


Second 
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C. 8. Jerram, M.A. See Pascal. 


Augustus a D.D. JOHN DONNE. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


F. B. Jevons, M.A.; Litt.D., Principal. of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION, 
Crown 8vo. 3s.6a. [Churchman’s Library. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
[Handbooks of Theology. 

‘ The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’s judgment. He is at once critical 
and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
A ‘comprehensive and thorough book.’— 
Birmingham Post. 


Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown ato, 18s. net. 


H. Jonés. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
[Commercial Series. 


F. W. Joyce, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 7s. 6d. 


Lady Julian of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
GRACE WaRRACK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book which 
Dr, Dalgairns terms ‘One of the most 
remarkable books of the Middle Ages.” Mr. 
Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism calls it ‘The beautiful but little 
known Revelations.’ 


M. Kaufmann. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN. THOUGHT. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


J. F. Keating, D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


John Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Oatere 
Illustrated by R, ANNING BELL. Second 
Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 38. 6a; padded 
MOFOCCO, 5S. 

‘ The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by WALTER Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. C loth, 2s. 2 leather, 2s.6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

‘This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.’— 

Academy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by WatrerR Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 25.3 leather, 2s. 
6a. 2et. {Library of Devotion. 


Thomas A Kempis. THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
DEAN FARRAR. Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE. Second Edition. Fcap.8vo.. 35. 6a. 
net; padded morocco, 5s. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English 
editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, 
printed in strong and handsome type, with 
all the glory of red initials.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, A Re- 
vised Translation by C. Bicc, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church. With an Introduction, 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
in large type, of Dr. Bigg’s well-known 
version. 

‘Dignified, harmonious, and scholarly.’ 
—Church Review. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C. Bice, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church, Second Edition. Pott8vo. Cloth, 
2s. 3 leather, 25. 6a. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 

which the reader has, almost for the first 

time, exactly in the shape in which it left 
the hands of the author, 


James Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the Universit 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECON 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


. W. Kimmins, M.A. THE CHEM- 

ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 

Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 2s. 6d. 
[University Extension Series. 


A. W. Kinglake. EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Poft8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library, 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 73rd Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
6s. ; leather, 6s. net. . 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’—T7imes. 

‘The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. Weread them with 
laughter and tears: the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cunningly ordered words tingle 
with life; and if this be not poetry, what 
is?’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Cc 


| William Law. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE 
Crown  8vo. 
leather, 6s. net. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is 
no depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of them,’— : 

’ Manchester Guardian. 

F..G. Kitton, See Dickens. 


W. J. Knox Little. See St. Francis de Sales. 


Charles Lamb, THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
With over 100 Illustrations by A. GarTuH 
Jongs, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘This edition is in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.'—Daily Chronicle. 
‘It is in every way an admirable edition 
and the illustrations are delightful.’— 
Literature. 

ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM MuLREApy. .A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas. 15. 6d. 

This little book 1s a literary curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. 
It.is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Mulready. 


Professor Lambros. ECTHESIS 
CHRONICA. Edited, by. Demy 8vo. 
78. 6a. net, [Byzantine Texts. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT. IN. FHE 
MIDDLE AGES. _ Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

F. Langbridge, M.A. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ,2s. 6d. 

‘The book is full of splendid things,’— 
World. 


SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Thousand, 
Buckram, gilt top, 68.8 


A SERIOUS CALL TOA 

DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE, Edited, 

with an Introduction, by C. Bicc, D.D., 

late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, 
Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion, 

This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Zditio Princeps. 


G. 8. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS, 
LYNN LINTON. | Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d. 

‘Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to 
usin allher moods. She lives in the book; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her.’—Literature. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Captain Melville Lee. 
Maas IN ENGLAND, Crown 8vo. 
7So o 


‘A learned book, comprising many curious 
details to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who will consult it for exact 
information.’—Dazly News. 


* The book rests on accurate research and 


gives a vast array of facts and statistics,’— 
Glasgow Herald, 


V. B. Lewes, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[University Extension Series, 


Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
levee. LAU L, THR. MAS THOR- 
~ BUILDER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


See also Keble and Oxford Commentaries. 


JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. Crown 
8v0, 35. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 
E. V. Lucas, See Jane Austen and Mrs. 


Gaskell and Charles Lamb, 


Lucian, SIX DIALOGUES. (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). 'Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


[Classical Translations. 


L. W. Lyde, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

[Commercial Series. 


Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Crown 8ve. ° 2s. 6d. 


‘ Thoughtful, interesting, practical.’— 
Guardian. 
‘The book is full of sound precept given 
with sympathy and wit.’—P7zlod, 


J. E.B.M‘Allen, M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING ‘BY. DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Cvrowz 8vo, 


25, 
[Commercial Series. 


F. MacCunn. JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


A. M. Mackay. THE CHURCHMAN’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

{Churchman’s Library. 
‘The book throughout is frank . and 
courageous. —Glasgow Herald. 


Laurie Magnus, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
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A HISTORY OF | J P. Mahaffy, Litt.D, A HISTORY OF 


THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


F. W. Maitland, LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridgee CANON LAW IN ENG. 
LAND. Royal8vo. 7s. 6d. 


H, E. Malden, M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Cvrowz 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


E.C. Marchant, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Paul’s 
School A > GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


E. C, Marchant, M.A., and A, M. Cook, 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.’ 
—Guardian. 


J. E. Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College; Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. _ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography, and 
to the tourist.’—A theneum. 


A. J. Mason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. . 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


George Massee. THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crow 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 


Cc. F.G. Masterman, M.A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
8ve. O65. ° 

‘A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
tion, full of interest and suggestion.’— 
World. 


Annie Matheson. See Mrs. Craik. 


Emma 8. Mellows. A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Crown 
8v0. 35. 6a. - 

‘A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the growth of English literature.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 


L. C. Miall, F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 


E. B. Michell. THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING, With 3 Photo- 
G. E. -Lopce, and- other 


gravures by 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


Illustrations. 
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J.G. Millais. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the RoyalAcademy. With 319 
Illustrations, of which 9 are Photogravure. 
2vols, Royal8vo. 20s. net. 

‘This splendid work.'— World. 


‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. Special 
tribute must be paid to the extraordinary 

completeness of the illustrations.’ —Graghic. 


J. Milne, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
OMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated, 
rede 8vo. 65. 


P, Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. © Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A text - book designed ‘to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


D. M. Moir. MANSIE WAUCH. . Edited 
-by .T. F..HEenpvErRson. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


H. E. Moore. BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crow 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 


W. R. Morfill, Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans, Crowz 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This history, is founded on a_ study 
of original documents, and though neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and literary 
development of the country, and the recent 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 


R. J. Morich, late of Clifton College. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. #7/th Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[School Examination. Series. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. : 


Miss Anderson Morton. 
TICK, 


See Miss Brod- 


H. C. G. Moule, D.D. CHARLES 
SIMEON, With Portrait. Crowx 8vo. 
35. 62. [Leaders of Religion. 


THE 
Ele- 
Tllus- 


M. M. Pattison Muir,. M.A. 
CHEMISTRY. OF FIRE. The 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. 
trated, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

[University Extension Series, 


V. A, Mundella, M.A. See J, T. Dunn. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


W.G. Neal. See R. N. Hall. 


H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. With 16 Illustrations and 
aPlan. Second Edition. Crown 8u0. 65. 


James Northcote, R.A.,. THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OF, AND "JAMES WARD. 
Edited by ERNEST FLETCHER. With many 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Fletcher's book will range and rank 
with Hazlitt's.’—Gode. - 

‘ Every reader, with any taste for art, will 
find the book engrossing.’— Yorkshire Post. 


A. H, Norway, Author of ‘ Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.’ NAPLES: 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 4o Illus- 
trations by A.G. FERARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Standish O’Grady. THE STORY OF 
IRELAND. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Oliphant. THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 


Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A ee OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to ihe. Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘ The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to the 
exact history. of the world has possessed 
more enduring value.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM TON: 
KIN TOINDIA. Translated by HAMLEY 
Brent, M.A. With zoo Illustrations anda 
Map. Crown 4to, gilt top. 255. 


R. L. Ottley, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxon., ‘and Principal of Pusey 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

{Handbooks of Theology. 

‘A clear and remarkably full account of 

the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 

precision. . . genuine tolerance . . . 

intense iriterest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits.’—Guardian. © 


Cc. W. 


With Por- 


LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
trait. sg ee 8vo. 35. 6d. ; 
[Leaders of Religion. 
J. HL Overton, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 
M. N. Oxford, of Guy’s Hospital. <A 


HANDBOOK. OF NURSING. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6a. 

‘The most useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A most valuable-and prac- 
tical manual,’—Manchester Guardian. | 
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W. C. C. Pakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous II]lustrations. 
. Demy 8vo, 155. 


-*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.’— 
Scotsman. 


Prof. Léon Parmentier and M. Bidez. 
_EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Demy 8vo. 
105. 6a. net. [Byzantine Texts. 


H. W. Paul, See Laurence Sterne. 


E. H. Pearce, M.A. THE ANNALS OF 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demzy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘A well-written, copious, authentic his- 
tory.’—Times. 


R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THEGREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 325. net. 


‘His book will take its place among the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 


Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


M. Perugini; SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
IS. ne net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 


J. P. Peters, D.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

{[Churchman’s Library. 

‘Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with sound and scholarly judgment.’ 

—Manchester Guardian. 


W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
_ fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE 
Earwirst TIMES TO THE Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Jz stx volumes. Crown 
8vo. 6s. each, 
‘A history written in the spirit of scientific 
“precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology.’—T7zmes. 


Vor.1. Preuisrortc Times to XVITuH 
Dynasty. fourth Edition. 

Vou... THe XVIIru anp XVIIITH Dy- 
NASTIES. Third Edition. ie 

Vou. 1v. Tue Ecyer oF THE PTOLEMIES. 
J. P. Mauarry, Litt. D. 

Vou. v. Roman Ecypr. J. G. Mizne, M.A. 

Vou. vi «=EGypr In THE MIDDLE AGES. 
STANLEY LANE-PooLeE, M.A. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d.: 


SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
phe ke Lee TABLETS. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trisrr- 
RAM Ex.is. Ju TwoVolumes. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. each, 


EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. 
120 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
‘In these lectures he displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—Tzmes. 


shasics Pienaar. WITH STEYN AND 
E WET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
va er 
A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
telegraphist of the Orange Free State 
during the war. 


Plautus, THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and aCom- 
mentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net. 

For this edition all the important Mss. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

‘A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship.’—Scotsman. 


THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms, 
by J. H. Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge. 15. 6d. 


J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 


M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. end Edition. Crown 8vo. 
48. 6a, [University Extension Series. 


L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 


With 


Oxons.. A HISTOR Y* ORE NGRISEH 
POLITICAT “ECONOMY. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


[University Extension Series. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QUILLER CoucH. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 
6s. 


R. B. Rackham, M.A. THE ACTS OF 

THE APOSTLES, With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

[Oxford Commentaries. 

‘A really helpful book. Both introduction 

and commentary are marked by common 

sense and adequate knowledge.’—Guardian. 
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B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the | 


Theological College, Ely. THE PSALMS 
OF DAVID. With.an Introduction and 
Notes. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 
2s. 6a. net. [Library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms, 


Hastings Rashdall, M.A., Fellowand Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. Reason, M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Crowz 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 


Charles Richardson. THE ENGLISH 
TURF. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8vo. 155. 

‘From its sensible introduction toits very 
complex index, this is about the best book 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.’— 
Atheneum. 


M. E. Roberts. See C. C. Channer. 


A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. REGNUM DEI. The 
Bampton Lectures of 1901. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d, met. 

‘A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.’—Dazly News. 

‘It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.’—Scotsman. 


Sir G.S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Ldition. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


‘A book which the Elizabethans would 


have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel.'—Newcastle Chronicle. 


J. W. Robertson-Scott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHAN Es With a Map. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All Hallows, 


arking.:; Tak. EPISTLE TO THE 
GALATIANS, Explained. cas. 8v0. 
rs. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 


‘The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
’ we have ever seen.’—Church Gazette. 


Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSES.. With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6a. 


G. Rodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
@ Preface by WALTER Lock, D,D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcag. 8v0.. 35. 6a. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
25. 6a. Also in 4 Parts.. Parts I.andIl, 
6d.¢each; Part Ill. 8d.; Part LV. tod. 

A reader on a new and original plan. 

The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connécted sen- 
tences begins from the first page, before the 
entire alphabet is introduced. 


E. Denison Ross, M.A. See W. Beckford, 
A. W. Kinglake, and F. H. Skrine. 


A, E. Rubie, M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crow 8vo. 
1s. 6d. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


W. Clark Russell, THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 

‘A book which we should like to see in 
the hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


Viscount St. Cyres. THE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Illus- 
trated. ~ Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

‘A work of high historical and lively in 
terest.’—Oxtlook. 
‘A most interesting life of a most interest: 
ing bs aan ’"—Scotsman, 
e have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.’—Daily News. 


St. Francis de Sales; ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Littie, 
M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 25.3 leather, 
25. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


J.Sargeaunt, M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


C. Sathas. THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
[Byzantine Texts. 


H.G. Seeley, F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 

A popular history of the most remarkable 
flying animals whichever lived, Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
and extinct, are shown by an original series 
of illustrations. The scattered remains pre- 
served in Europe and the United States have 
been put together accurately to show the 
varied forms of the animals. The book is a 
natural history of these extinct animals 
which flew by means of a single finger, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


-V. P. Sells, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
» 8vo. 2s. 6a. [University Extension Series. 


Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Orp. 
Second Edition. Frap. 8vo. 258. 6d. 


‘A quaint, fascinating little book; a nur- 
sery classic.'—A theneum. 


William Shakespeare. 
THE ARDEN EDITION. 


*No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive and satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 

- and handsomely and simply bound.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. 35. es each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craic. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. The 
first volumes are :— 


HAMLET. Edited by pwr Dowpen, 
Litt. D. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Epwarp Dowpsn, Litt.D, 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cratc. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A 


THE TEMPEST. 
LUCE.. 


A. Sharp. VICTORIAN POETS. Crown 
8vo. 25.6d. [University Extension Series. 
J. 8. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘ This work should be in the possession of 
évery musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable work 
for reference.’—A theneum. 


Arthur Sherwell, M.A. LIFE IN WEST 


Edited by 


Edited by Morton 


LONDON. TZkird Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [Social Questions Series, 
F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross. THE 


HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many Illustrations by VERESTCHAGIN. 
Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6a. net. 

‘ This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia.... Illuminat- 
ing and convincing.’— Times. 


Evan Small, M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series, 
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Nowell C, Smith, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Pott 8v0. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6a. net. 

{Little Library. 


Sophocles, ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. MorsHeap, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 25, 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 


Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Davip Hannay. Second Edition. Crown 
8v0. 6s. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 
White. 


C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 


W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellowof New College, 
Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 


J. W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of Bainton, 
Canon of York, and sometine Fellow of St. 


R. 


John’s College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott 8v0. Cloth, 25.3 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library.of Devotion. 


‘It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.’—Church 
Gazette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 


‘Stancliff.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S. 
Leap. 8v0. 15. 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Fifth Edition. Fea, 
8v0. IS. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Szrth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
ea Lith Edition revised. 18mo, 
1s. 6d, 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR, 
Parti. The Helvetian War, Second Edt- 
tion. 1870. IS. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part 1. 
The Kings of Rome. 1870. Second Edi- 
tion. 1s. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth dition. 
Leap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. | First Lessons in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Crows 
8v0. IS. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
“REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eighth and Cheaper Edition, 
ve-written. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
35. net. Original Edition. 25. 6d. 


THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second E£dition. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 


NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. net. 


LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6a. 


A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
18220. Second Edition. 15. 


STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. 18M0. IS. 


A SHORTER GREEK. PRIMER. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6a. 


EASY GREEK EXERCISES. 
BotTinec, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
«. TRANSLATION. Third Hdition, revised. 
Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
“ TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 


ByCy'G. 


Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. | 


_ Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth L£dition., 
18720. 8d. 


FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fi/th Edi- 
tion, revised. Crown 8vo. IS. 


EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised. cap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
second Edition. Crown8vo. 2s. 6d. Key. 
3S. et. 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. L£éeventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. [School Examination Series. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Key | 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA. 
TION PAPERS. Third Edition.' Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 
7s. net. seen 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8v0. 
2s. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Second Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. [School Examination Series. 


Kry (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 


6s. net. 

R. Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[School Examination Series. 


C. Stephenson, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. Suddards, of the York- 
shire College, Leeds)’ ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Demy 8vo. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


J. Stephenson, M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 


Laurence Sterne. 
JOURNEY. 


A SENTIMENTAL 
Edited by H. W. Paut. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6a. net; leather, 
2s. 6a. net. [Little Library. 


W. Sterry, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


R, L. Stevenson. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Srpnry Corvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. tas. 


Liprary Epition. Demy 8vo. 2vols. 258.net. 


‘Irresistiblein theirraciness, their variety, 
their animation . . . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a ‘‘richly compounded 
spirit’ that the literature of our time has 
preserved.’—T7imes, 


“i GENERAL LITERATURE 


VAILIMA LETTERS. 
Portrait by Wittiam Stranc. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 


THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
-G. Balfour. 


E. D. Stone, M.A., late Assistant Master at 
- Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap. 8vo. rs. 6d. 


Charles Strachey. See Chesterfield. 


A. W. Streane, D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
Explained. cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
[Churchman’s Bible. 


‘Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting.’—Bookman. 


Clement E. Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 
Fully Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 


F. Suddards, See C. Stephenson. 


Jonathan Swift. THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


J. E, Symes, M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Cvrowxz 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[University Extension Series. 


Tacitus, AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown 8v0. 258. 


GERMANIA. By the same Editor. 
8v0. 25, ; 


AGRICOLAAND GERMANIA. Translated 
by R. B. TownsHenp, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6a. ~ [Classical Translations. 


‘J. Tauler. THE INNER WAY. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by JoHn 
'TauLer. Edited, with an Introduction. 
By A. W. Hutton, M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 

2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Library of Devotion. 


E. L. Taunton, A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 

‘A history of permanent value, which 
covers ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research, A most interesting and 
careful book.’—Literature. 


F. G. Taylor, M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC, Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 18. 6d, {Commercial Series, 


Crown 


Crown 8vo, | 
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With an Etched | T. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of. Gonville and 


Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
‘We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 
the hurman interest with which he has in- 
spired a subject which in some hands be- 
comes a mere series of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history. —A thengunt. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. THE EARLY 
POEMS OF.~ Edited, with Notes andan 
Introduction, by J. Cuurton Co t.ins, 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
{[Methuen’s Standard Library. 
Also with zo Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Brirren. Dewy 8vo.. 105. 6d. 
An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 1853. This edition con- 
tains a long Introduction and copious Notes, 
textual and explanatory. It also contains 
in an Appendix all the Poems which Tenny- 

son afterwards omitted. 


MAUD. Edited by ExvizasetH Worps- 
worTH. fott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net: 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library, 


IN MEMORIAM. -Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. BrEEcuInc, 
M.A. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
C. Cotuins, M.A. Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d, 
net; leather, 2s. 6a. net. [Little Library. 


THE PRINCESS. Edited by Evizaseru 
Worpswortu. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


Alice Terton. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crow 8v0. 35. 6d. 


W. M. Thackeray. VANITY FAIR. 
With an Introduction byS. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes. Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 
18. 6a. net 2 leather, 28. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

PENDENNIS._ Edited by 5S. Gwynn, 
Three Volumes.. Pott 8vo. Eachvolume, 
cloth, 1s. 6a. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

F. W. Theobald, M.A. INSECT LIFE, 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 


A. H. Thompson, CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. . Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Pott 8vo.. Cloth, 35.3; leather, 
38. 6d. net. {Little Guides. 

‘It is brightly written and learned, and 
is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’—Scotsman. 
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Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. See Dante. 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy 80. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s.\ 6d.; leather, 4s. 
net. [Little Biographies. 


Herbert Trench. DEIRDRE WED: and 
Other Poems. Crown 8vo. 595. 


roe Trevor (Dux). THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
‘A wholly entertaining book.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 
‘The most welcome book on our national 
game published for years.’—County Gentle- 
man, 


G. E. Troutbéck. WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.3 leather, 38. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

‘A. delightful miniature hand-book.’— 
Glasgow Herald, 

‘In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first place.’— 
Academy. 

‘A really first-rate guide-book.’— 

Literature. 


Gertrude Tuckwell. THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN. . Crowx 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


Louisa Twining. WORKHOUSES AND 
PAUPERISM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


G. W. Wade, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
“Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of ’ modern criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.’—Zxaminer. 


Izaak Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT anp 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
VERNO* BLACKBURN, anda Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
\J. Bucuan. Pott 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


Grace Warrack. See Lady Julian of Nor- 
wich. 


Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. . Pott 8vo. Cloth, 18. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


C.C. J. Webb, M.A. See St. Anselm. 


F. C. Webber. CARPENTRY AND 
JOINERY. With many - Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.,— Builder. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


_ Wells. PRACTICAL ME« 

With 75 Illustrations and 
pa rena Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s, 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 


J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
. College. . OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Third 
Edition.. With 3 Maps. Cr 8vo. 35. 6d. 
This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc. 
‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—SZeaker, 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. _ Iilus- 
trated by E. H. New. fourth Edition. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.3; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 
*An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.’-—Wov/d. 


F, Weston, M.A., Curate of St. Matthews, 
Westminster. THE HOLY SACRIFICE. 
Pott 8vo. 6d. net. 


Helen C. Wetmore, THE LAST OF THE 
GREAT SCOUTS (‘ Buffalo Bill’), With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


‘A narrative of one cf the most attractive 
figures in the public eye.’.—Dazly Chronicle. 


C. Whibley. See Henley and Whibley. 


L. Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. H. Whitaker, M.A.. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS, Edited by. Fcap. 
8vo. 15S. 6a. Mele {(Churchman’s Bible. 


Gilbert White. THE NATURAL HIS. 
TORY OF SELBORNE. _ Edited by 
L. C. Mratt, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
WARDE Fow.er, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EMethuen’s Standard Library. 


E. E. Whitfield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Crown 8v0, 25. [Commercial Series. 


COMMERCIAL - EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE, Cran 
80. 5S. 


An introduction to Methtien’ 's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

{Commercial Series. 


See Lady Dilke, 


ase, 
bey NICS. 


Miss Whitley. 
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W. H. Wilkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 
J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A. MUTUAL 
THRIFT. Crowz 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


[Social Questions Series. 
W. Williamson. 


DENER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 
W. Williamson, B.A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. fcap. 8vo. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series, 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 
8vo. 2s. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES... Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Is. 6a. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 
EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Leap. 8V0. IS. 
OF EUROPE. Crown 8vo. 3:5. 
A Text-book of European Wisery for 
Middle Forms. 


Richard Wilton, M.A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. Pott 8v0. 28. 6d. 

i volume of devetional poems, 


8. E. Winbolt, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ’s Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
tan ACCIDENCE. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
6 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 


B. C. A. Windle, F.R.S., D.Sc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
EK. H. New. Second Edition. Pott 8vo. 


Cloth, 38.3 leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Little Guides. 


THE BRITISH GAR- | 
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‘One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable.’—Academy. 


THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Pott 8vo0. Cloth, 3s.; 
leather, 38. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 

(Churchman’s Library. 


HOW TO MAKE A 
Illustrated. Second Edition. 
1s. 6d. 


[Text Books of Technology. 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, See Tennyson. 


Arthur Wright, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridgen SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
8v0. O65. {Churchman’s Library. 


Sophie Wright. GERMAN VOCABU- 
ce REPETITION.  Fcap. 
VO. IS. 


A. B. Wylde. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait.. Demy 8vo. 
I5S. net. 


G.. Wyndham, M.P.. THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elizabethan literature will find a very 
garden of delight in it.’—Spectator. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 


J. ae E. Wood. 
ESS. 
ca 8v0. 


Metbuen’s Standard Library 


Crown 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF My LIFE AND WRITINGS. B 
Edward Gibbon, Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.D. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE. ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Edited by J. B.. Bury, LL.D. lx 
Seven Volumes. Also, Demy 8vo. Gilt top, 
8s. 6d. each. 

THER NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 
Gilbert White, Edited by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., 
Assisted by W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD, Edited by C. G. Crump, M.A. 


65. 


LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, The Italian 
Text. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 
Also, Demy 8vo. Gilttop. 8s. 6d.\ 


THE EARLY POEMSOF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. Churton Collins, M 


THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
Edited by G. A. Aitken, M.A, 


THE LETTERS OF LORD° CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Zwo Volumes. 


By Jonathan Swift. 


Byzantine Terts. 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH OF SUES ENG Translated by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E, W. Brooks. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net, 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Léon Parmentier and M, 
Bidez, Demy B8vo, 105. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS, Edited by C. Sathas, 
Demy 8vo. 155. net, 


ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lamb- 


ros, Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. nee. 
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The Wittle Library * 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, Y 


Pott 8vo. Lach Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 28. 6d. net. 


‘ Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.’-—Oxzlook. 
‘A perfect series.’"—P7/ot, 
‘It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.’—S?%. James's Gazette. 


‘Very delicious little books.’—Literature. 
‘ Delightful editions.’—Record. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 
S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 


PENDENNIS. By W. M, Thackeray. Edited by S. 
Gwynn. Three Volumes. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Edited by Annie Matheson. 


Edited by 


By Mrs. Craik. 
Two Volumes. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. Zwo Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen, Edited 


by E. V. Lucas, 


THE PRINCESS, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. . Edited 
by Elizabeth Wordsworth, 


MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A, : 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. C. Collins, M.A. 


A LITTLE. BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Notes. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F, 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 
THE PURGATORIO OF: DANTE, Translated by H. 

F, Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. 
THE PARADISO .OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. . Edited by Paget Toynbee, Litt.D.,-M.A, 


A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE, Edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERSZ. Edited by A. 
C. Deane. 


Edited by 


With 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH, Edited b 
Nowell C. Smith. , 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward: Hutton. 


SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE, Edited by 
M, Perugini. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake, With an Introduction 
and Notes. 

CRANFORD, 
Lucas, 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE, Edited by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. ; 


LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F, 
Hindes Groome. - Two Volumes. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK, By 
William Beckford. Edited by E._Denison Ross. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, By Izaak Walton. 
Edited by J. Buchan. 


MARRIAGE, By Susan Ferrier, Edited by Miss 
Goodrick -Freer and Lord Iddesleigh, Two 
Volumes. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 


ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OFELIA, By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas, 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by H. W. Paul. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited by 
Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. 


MANSIE WAUCH. By D, M. Moir, Edited by T. 
F,. Henderson, igh 


By Mrs, Gaskell. Edited by E. V. 


The Little Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES, By J. Wells, M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth Edition. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A, Hamilton 
Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


By B. C. A. Windle, 
Illustrated by E, H. New. 


THE MALVERN _COUNTRY. 
D,Sc., F.R.S, 


SHAKESPERARE’S COUNTRY, By B. C.-A. Windle, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. | Second 


Edition. f 
By F.G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E, 


SUSSEX, 
H. New. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E.. Troutbeck. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford, 

NORFOLK, By W. A. Dutt, Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. ' 


Little Wiograpbies 


Fcap. 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, By Paget 
Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. With 12 Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, By E, L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations, 


Each volume, cloth, 35. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD, By E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF LORD TENNYSON, 
M.A. With 12 Illustrations. 


By A. C, Benson, 
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The Little Blue Books for Children 
Edited by E. V, LUCAS. 


Illustrated, Square Feap. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


Very elegant and very interesting volumes.’—Glasgow Herald. 
-‘A delightful series of diminutive volumes.’— World. 
‘The series should be a favourite among juueniles,’—Odserver. 


1. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOWBANK. By T. COBB. 
2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By JACOB ABBOTT. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


3. THE AIR GUN. By T. HILBERT. 


at 


Che Library of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 3 leather, 25. 6d. net. 


* This series is excellent.’—TuHrE LATE BisHop or Lonpon. 
‘ Well worth the attention of the Clergy. —Tue Bisuop or LicHFIELp. 
‘The new “‘ Library of Devotion ” is excellent,’,—TuE BisHop or PETERBOROUGH. 


‘Charming.’—Record. 


6 Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, Edited by | THE PSALMS OF DAVID, Edited by B. W. Ran 


C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock, 
“= D.D. Second Edition. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
D.D. Second Edition. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS, 
bridge, B.D. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
Edited by C, Bigg, D.D. Second Edition. 


Edited by C. Bigg, 


Edited by J. W. Stan- 


THE TEMPLE, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D, 


dolph, D.D. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA, Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and H, C. Beeching, M.A. 


Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Edited by C. S. 


THE INNER WAY. 


THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL, 
Jerram, M.A. 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 
Little, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AAD FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A, 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM, Edited by C. 
C.J. Webb, M.A. 


Edited by W. J. Knox: 


The Commentaries on the Revised Version 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF Jos. 
D.D. Demy 8vo. 65. 


Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by R. DB. 
Rackham, M.A. Deny 8vo. 125. 6a. 


‘bandbooks of Theology 
General Editor, A, ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX, ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF); THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R.L. 


ENGLAND. 


Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
Third and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 


Ottley, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edzrtion. Demy 
8v0. 125. 6a. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, B.D. Demy 8ve. 05. 


6a, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy 
8v0. Ios. 6a. 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By > E,. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crowz 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 
Wright, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Arthur 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 


AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER BOOK: Its 


By J. Dowden, 
35. 6a. 


Literar 
D.D. 


and Liturgical Aspects. 
econd Edition. Crown Bvo. 


EVOLUTION. By F. B, Jevons, M.A., Litt.D 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR: 
SHIP. By J. P, Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 65. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Edited by A, M. Mackay, B.A. 

Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. 


THE CHURCH: OF CHRIST, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


By E. T, Green, M.A, 
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MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


The Churchman’s ible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 


the Bible. 


The volumes are practical. and devotional, 


and the text of the 


Authorised Version is explained in sections, which’ correspond as far as es 


with the Church Lectionary. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Explained by , THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES, 


A. W. Robinson, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. wet. 
ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. W. Streane, D.D. 


Fcap. 8v0. 35. 6d. met. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. Explained 
by C. R. D. Biggs, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. ret. 


Edited by H. W. 
Fulford, M.A. Fcag. 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D,D., Hulsaean 
Professor of Divinity. Two Volumes, 25. net each. 
Vol. I. With Map. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
Py Edited by G. H. Whitaker, M.A. 
Is. 6d, net. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life’ 


and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready :— 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 

_ JOHN KEBLE, By Walter Lock, D.D, 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 


AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY... By E, L. Cutts, 
D.D. 


WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A, 
JOHN KNOX, By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 


BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER, By T. Hodgkin 


JOHN DONNE. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D, 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. 


BISHOP LATIMER, By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 
Carlyle, M.A. 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 


Soctal Questions of To=dap 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD,’ By G. Howell. 
Third Eattion. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. 
J. Holtyoake. Second Edition. 
Nor THRIFT, By Rey. J. Frome Wilkinson, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
M.A. Second Edition. 


THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 


By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 


By C. F. Bastable, 


THE RURAL ExoDUS, By'P. Anderson Graham. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 


A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfield. 


BACK -TO THE. LAND: An Inquiry into Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 


TRUSTS, POOLS, AND CORNERS. 
Jeans. 


By J. Stephen 


2si-6d: 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 


THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 


Tuckwell. 


WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
Kauffmann, 


By M. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By 
E. Bowmaker. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By. je 


Hobson, B.A. 


LIFE. IN WEST LONDON. 
Third Edition, 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION, 
wards, 


WORKHOUSES ‘AND EARNER IRDA, 
ing. 


UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL Se HATS: By W. 
Reason, M.A, 


By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. 
By Clement Ed- 


By Louisa Twin- 
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University Lxtension Series 2 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6a, 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 


extension students and home-reading circles, 


Each volume is complete in 


itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and _philo- 


sophic spirit. 


The following Volumes are ready :-— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. 

_ de B, Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. ighth Edition. 
Revised. With Mapsand Plans. 35. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Edition. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 


VICTORIAN POETS, By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By S. F. Granger, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. 
By G. Massee. Illustrated. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewes, M.A, Illus- 
trated, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. 
W. Kimmins, M.A, Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE, By V. P. Sells, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition, 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN: 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, By M. M. Pattison 
Muir, M.A, Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 
M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S, Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 45s. 6d. 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction 
to Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. ByH.N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. 
Met. Soc. Illustrated. 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, By George 
J. Burch, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 35. 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. 
By Evan Small, M.A. Illustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. 
trated. > 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. 
By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, 
M 


Illus- 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 


By G, L. Dickinson, 
Second Editioz, 


Commercial Series 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Crown 
8v0. 550 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Series 

treating the question of Commercial Education fully 

‘from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent, 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA, By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, 25. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6a, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE, 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6a. _. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER, | By S, E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary. 2s. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


By H. de 
By H. de B. 


EMPIRE, By L, W. Lyde, M.A. Third Edition. | A 
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A PRIMER OF BUSINESS, By S. Jackson, M.A. 
Third Edition. 15. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. 
E. Bally, ‘With Vocabulary. Third Edition. 2;. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
5S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS.E. Bally. 
With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 2s. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS. By H. 
Jones. 15. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
2S. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Douglas Edwards. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. By F.C, Boon, B.A. Crow 8vo, 2s, 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Ozford. 


4ESCHYLUS—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. 
Translated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 5s. 

CICERO—De Oratore I, ‘Translated by _E. N._P. 
Moor, M.A, 3s. 6d. 

CICERO—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 
Philippic 11., in Catilinam).° Translated by H. E, 
D. Blakiston, M.A. 55. 

CICERO—De Natura Deorum, Translated by F. 
Brooks, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

CICERO—De Officiis, Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.A. Crow 8va. 2s, 6a, 


HORACE—The Odes and Epodes. 
A. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, 
The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood), Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 
35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES—Electra and Ajax. 
D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania, 
R. B, Townshend, 2s. 6d. 


Translated by 


Translated by E. 


Translated by 
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Methuen’s Funior School=Books, 
Edited by O. D. INskKip, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES, By W. ; A JUNIOR ENGLISHGRAMMAR. By W. Williamson, 
Williamson, B.A. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 15. B.A. With numerous passages for parsing and 
6a, 4 analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited Bu0. 25 
by A. E, Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal | A eons CHEMISTRY. By. E. A. Tyler, B-A., 
Naval School, Eltham. With Three Maps. Crown Science Master at Framlingham aa te 
BVO, 5a 6d With 73 Illustrations. Crow7t 8vo. 25. 6d. 


School Examination Series 
Edited by A.M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. )} HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Stedman, M.A. Lleventh Edition. 


A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students 
_only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8v0. 6s. et. 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
Stedman, M.A. Lleventh Edition. 
KEY (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 6s. et. 
GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 


KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s, 7e¢. . 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. J. Morich. 


Fifth Edition. 
EY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. 7e¢. 


By A. M. M. 


By A. M. M. 


By C. H. Spence, Ay ov Clifton College, pecond, 
Edition. 


PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS, By R. E. Steel, 


M.A., F.C.S. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 


By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourih Edition. 
KEY (Second Edition) issued as above. 75. et. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. Crown 8v0, 25. 6d. 
: * 


Technology—Textbooks of 
Edited by W. GARNETT, D.C.L., and Proressor J. WERTHEIMER, ELC. 


Fully Illustrated. 


How TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E, Wood. | PRACTICAL PHYSICS, By H. Stroud, D.Sc, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown8vo. 15. 6a. Crown 8v0. 35.64. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. | MILLINERY, THEORETICAL. AND PRACTICAL, By 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d.’ Clare Hill. Cvrowm 8vo. 25. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney i Wells. | PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. French, M.A. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Crown 8vo. PartlI. 15, 6a. 


Part IL.—Ficrion 


Marie Corelli’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. of man.... The author has immense com- 
Twenty-Third Edition. _ mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 
VENDETTA. Sighteenth Edition. . This interesting and remarkableromance 


ne will live long after much of the ephemeral 
THELMA. “Twenty-Seventh Edition, literature of the day is forgotten...,.A 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD literary phenomenon .... novel, and even 
SELF. Thirteenth Edition. sublime. —W. T. STEAD in. the. digutowm 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Zleventh Edit. of Reviews. 


WORMWOOD. Twelfth Edition. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 


WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 
Edition, 


‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the con- 
This ‘‘Dream of the World’s 
is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 


ception, 
Tragedy” 


inspired narrative.’—Dublin Review. 


Thirty-Eighth 


[165th er 
eit cannot be denied that ‘‘The Master 
Christian” isa powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most ‘self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 


the Churches—the decay of faith—in a 


manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up. . » The good Cardinal Bonpré 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside ‘the 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN,  forty- 
Sixth Edition. 

‘A very powerful piece of work... . 
The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 


good Bishop in ‘‘ Les Misérables.” It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion... 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing.’ —Eraniiner. 
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Anthony Hope’s Novels, 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth Edition. 
‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’—7imes. 

A MAN OF MARK. JFi/th Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares with 
‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’— National Ob- 
SCrvuer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


6s. each. 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.’—Guardian. 


PHROSO. _ Illustrated by H. R, Mirvar. 
Sixth Edition. 

‘The tale is thoroughly fre 
Vitality, stirring the seta 
Gazette. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edttion. 

‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous. subtlety and 

_ delicacy.’—Ttmes. 
THE KING’S MIRROR... Third Edition. 

‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the subtilty 
of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. ’—SZectator. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition. 

‘ The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.’ —Daily Chronicle. 


h, quick with 
—St. James's 


Lucas Malet’s Novels. 
Crown 8vo0. 6s. each. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Third 
Edition. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Mew 
Edition. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

‘In ‘‘ The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before.’—Westminster Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. 


MANY CARGOES. TJwenty-Sixth Edition. 

SEA URCHINS. Ninth Edition. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. 
Fifth Edition. 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended: to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.’—Sfectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day.'—Black and White. 


Illustrated. | 


THE HISTORY OF. SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 125. 

‘A picture’ finély and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, ‘‘ Sir Richard Calmady” 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer.’—Literature. 

‘ The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible.’—SZectator. . 


‘A remarkably fine book, witha noble 
motive and a sound conclusion,’—Pi/od. 


W. W: ; Jacobs’. Novels. 


35. 6a. each, 


LIGHT FREIGHTS, 
Edition. 

‘ His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew aré the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.’—Daily News. 

‘ Laughter in every page.’—Daily Maii, 


Illustrated. Z4ird 
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Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. fifth £di- 
tion. 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. ‘There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. fourth Edition. 
‘A splendid study of character.’— 
Atheneum. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. LIllus- 
trated. Seventh Edition. 


‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. /7/th 
Edition. 

‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 
living romance. The character ‘of Valmond 
is drawn unerringly.’—Pail Mall Gazette. 


6s. each. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: : 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Second Edition. 

‘The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North. '—Glasgow 


Herald. 
THE “SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. _Iilus- 
trated. Eleventh Edition. 

‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 

‘A great book.’—Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Nothing more vigorous or more human. 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel.’—Literature. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
before.’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


Arthur Morrison’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 
Fifth | ACHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 
Edition. 


6s. each. 


es book is a masterpiece.’—Pad/ Mall 
Gazet 


‘A great book. The author’s method | TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 


is amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer lays 
upon us amasterhand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It 
is humorous also; without humour it would 
not make the mark it is certain to make.’— 
World. 


‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.’—Dazily Telegraph. 

CUNNING MURRELL. 

‘Admirable. ... Delightful humorous 
relief . . . a most. artistic and satisfactory 
achievement.’—SZectator. 


Eden Phillpott’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. ; 

THE HUMAN BOY. Witha Frontispiece. 
fourth Edition, 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in- 
most thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.’—Academy. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. ~— Second 
Edition. 

“A book of strange power and fascina- 

tion.’ —Morning Post. 


6s. each. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Kecant eee 
‘ Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a: nicety in this 
volume. '’— World. 
‘The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum- 
scribed life of great towns.’—Sjectator. 


FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty.’—Dazly Graphic. 


S. Baring-Gould’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. 


6s. each. 


MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
‘Fourth Edition. | 


CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. . Fifth Edition. 
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MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third | DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


Edition. . 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. 7th Edition. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
Second Edition. 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Raise. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Illustrated. 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. | PABO THE PRIEST. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Edition. 


WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Third | THE FROBISHERS. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. | Illustrated. 


Robert Barr’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo. 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
Edition. 
‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by its capital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 
‘There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour.’—Daily Chronicée. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
‘Of these medizval romances, which are 
now ,Baining ground ‘The Countess 


Tekla” is the very best we have seen.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazetie. 


Andrew Balfour. 
SWORD. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—Glode. 

S. Baring Gould. See page 34. 

Robert Barr. See above. 

George Bartram, Author of ‘The People of 
Clopton.’ THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Margaret Benson. SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Crowz 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


J. Bloundelle Burton, Author of ‘The 
Clash of Arms.’ THE YEAR ONE: A 
Page of the French Revolution.  Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


Ada Cambridge, Author of ‘Path and 
Goal.’ THE DEVASTATORS. Crowz 
8vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


Bernard Capes, Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.’ PLOTS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The stories are excellently fanciful and 
concentrated and quite worthy of the 
author’s best work.’—Morning Leader. 

‘Ingenious and original. This is a book 
to turn to once and again.’—Morning Post. 


Weatherby Chesney. JOHN TOPP: 
EMAL, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


‘Fourth Edition. 


me book of breathless adventure. 
‘ A rousing pleasant story.’'—A thenaeum. 


THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown 8vo. O65. 


Third | THE STRONG ARM. 


BY STROKE OF 


6s. each. 

Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 

THE VICTORS. 


‘Mr. Barr hasarich sense of humour, ’— 
Onlooker. 


‘A very convincing study of American 
life in its business and political aspects.’— 
Pilot. 


‘Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident.’—Z7mes. 


‘Ani ingenious tale of the sea and particu- 
larly exciting.’— World. 

fA healthy, straightforward tale, breezy 
and cheerful.’—Manchester Guardian. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF 
ANDAMAN: A _ Saviour of Society. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘Mr, Blake of New- 
market.’ A FOOL’S YEAR, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A strikingly clever story, with pictures 
of sporting society convincingly true.’— 

5 Pall Mall Gazette. 

Marie Corelli, See page 32. 

L. Cope Cornford.. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: 
A Romance of the Road. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

S. R. Crockett, Author of ‘The Raiders, etc. 
LOCHINVAR. IIlustrated. Second 
Lidition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love.’—Westminster Gazette. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

‘A delightful tale.’—Speaker. 

°Mr. Crockett at his best.’.—Litervature. 

B, M. Croker en of ‘Peggy of the 
Bartons, ANGEL. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘An excellent story. Clever pictures of 
Anglo-Indian life abound. _The.heroine is 
daring and delightful.’— 

Manchester Guardian. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
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C. E. Denny. THE ROMANCE OF UP- 
. FOLD MANOR. Crown 8voa. 6s. 

° A fine tragic story. '—Weekly Register. | 
® There is picturesqueness and real) feel- 
ing.’ —St. James's Gazette. 

A. Conan Doyle, Author. of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White . Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 

‘The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us. behind: the’} 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—J/d/ustrated | 
London News. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard | 
Cotes), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.’ THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A rattling picture of American life, 
bright .and good-tempered throughout.’— 
Scotsman, 

‘The humour is delicious.'—Dazly, Mail. 


. F. Embree.’ A HEART OF FLAME. 
be rown 8v0. 6S. 

‘Alive with the pulsing and clamorous life 
of the wild folk and wild actions with which 
it deals. A striking, well-conceived piece of 
work,’—Pall Mall Gazetté. 

‘An admirable story, welt told: The 
characters are full of life, and Ramoncita is 
really a delicious little creature.’—Morning 
Post. 

‘The figure of Ramoncita, the heroine, a 
Mexican girl of 15, is charming—a sketch 
romantic and delicately drawn.’—JZaz- 
chester Guardian. - 


H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition 
Crown 8v0v 65. 
‘A powerful and vivid story.’—Standard. 
‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as 
truth itself.’—Vanity Fair. . 
‘A singularly originai, clever, and beauti- 
ful story.’ —Guardian. 
‘Reveals to us a new.writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Sfectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, 
and beautiful. —Black and White. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Mary Findlater. A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OVER’ THE HILLS Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo... 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis: Novels, 
Tom Galion, Author of ‘Kiddy.’ RICK- 
ERBY’S FOLLY...Cvown 8v0. 6s. 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ 
THE MILLION. | Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. Cm 8ve. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
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Algernon Gissing. THE KEYS OF THE 
HOUSE. Crown 8v0. 65s. . 
‘A story of absorbing interest. '—Liver. 
pool Mercury. 
‘The book is carefully. built. tip, ried by 
piece. The figure of, Brant himself moving 
~ among his people in his lonely parish. of the 
hills is one that long remains with the 
reader.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


George Gissing, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the 


Year of Jubilee,’ etc. HE T OWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
8va.. 6s. 


See also Fleur de Lis Novels; © 
Ernest Spies Not ke KLOOF BRIDE. 


Crown 8vd. 38. 
pee LOST REGIMENT. Crown 8vo. 
55: 62.. $y: 


THE DESPATCH RIDER. vats 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
Lord Ernest Hamilton. MARY HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘There can be no doubt that wé have in 
‘‘Mary Hamilton” a most fascinating story 
—the most stirring and dramatic historical 
romance that has. come in our way for a long 
time.’—ldlustrated London News. 


Robert Hichens, Author of ‘Flames, 


étc. THE PROPHET! OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 
6s. zi 

‘One continuous sparkle. Mr. Hichens 


is witty, satirical, caustic, irrésistibly hum- 
orous. Birmingham Gazette. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. _ Second 
Lidition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Seé also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


John Oliver Hobbes, Author of ‘Robert 
Orange.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Croun 8vo. 65. 

‘Mrs. Craigie is as’ brilliant as' she ever 
has been ; her characters aré’all illuminated 
with sparkling gems of description, and the 
conversation scintillates with an almost 
bewildering blaze.’—A thenzum. 

Anthony Hope. See page 33. 

Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN 
TEREST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle’ PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

Mx gre RR Ore PURSER. .. Crown 
UO. OS. 
''©Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the un- 
approachable Captain Kettle.’—Academy. 
Mr. Horrecks is sublime.’ —Manchester 
Guardians 

* The Purser is a diverting discovery, and 
his adventures are related with Vice 
Daily Chronicle. 


W. W. Jacobs, See page 33. 


IN- 
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Henry James, Author of ‘What Maisie 
Knew.” THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 
THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s... . 
C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 1 
Florence Finch Kelly, WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
‘Eyery chapter is filled with exciting 
incidents.’—Morning Leader. 
‘ A daring and brilliant story of adventure. 
The novel teems with life and character, 
with life which is always within an ace of 
death, and character which curiously blends 
the ruffian and the hero.’—Scotsman. 


Hon, Emily Lawless, TRAITS AND 

CONFIDENCES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

. Lynn Linton, THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. levexth Edition. Crown 
8vo. IS. ’ 

Charles K. Lush, THE AUTOCRATS. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A clever story of American life. Its 
atmosphere is convincing and striking.’— 
Vanity Fair. 

‘Eminently readable with clever photo- 
graphs of American social life.’—Standard. 

S. Maenaughtan. THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA NACNAB. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 

A. Macdonell. THE STORY OF 

TERESA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Varied and clever characterisation and 
close sympathy with humanity.’—West- 
munster Gazette. 

‘The book is bracing as the moor itself. 
It has a threefold’ interest~its keen 
characierisation, its psychological insight, 
and its philosophy oflife.’—P7loz. . 

uucas Malet. See page 33. a 

Richard Marsh, Author of ‘ The Seen and 

the Unseen.’ BOTH SIDES OF THE 
VEIL. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best.’— 
Globe. See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship 

of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘ Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. » Illustrated. 
Crown 8uo. 6s." 

‘ A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour. . 
romance.’—Sfectator. 

L. T. Meade. DRIFT. Crown 8vo0. 6s: 

‘Well told, and full of incident. and 
character.’—Wordd. 

‘A powerfully-wrought story.’—Birming- 
ham Post. : 

‘A powerful story, which treats of the 
drifting of a man of high intellectual gifts.’ 
—Court Circular. 


E 
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Bertram Mitford.’ THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Fifth Edition. t 


F. F. Montresor, Author of ‘Into the High- 
’ waysand Hedges." THE ALIEN. ‘Second 
Ledition. Crown 8vo. 6s. oveg fh 
‘ Fresh, ‘unconventional, and instinct with 
human sympathy.’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘ Miss Montresor creates her -tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art.’—Spectator, 


Arthur Morrison, See page 34. 
W. BE. Norris. THE EMBARRASSING 
ORPH 


AN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 


Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ; 

‘Weird, ‘thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch, 

‘We admire this book... , It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.’—Bookman. 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim. MASTER OF 
MEN. Second Edttion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Gilbert Parker. See page 34. 


James Blythe Patton. BIJLI, 
DANCER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Max Pemberton, THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.’—Dazily Matt. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A romance of high adventure, of love and 
war. Itisastory of true love, of indomit- 
able will, and of steadfastness that nothing 
can withstand.’—Dazly News,  ° 

‘ A stirring tale.’—Oxtlook. 

Eden Phillpotts. See page 34. 

Walter Raymond, Author of ‘Love and 
Quiet Life.’ FORTUNE’S DARLING, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. , 


Edith Rickert. OUTOF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A tale in which a note of freshness and 
individuality is struck, and the delicate 
question of colour is handled with originality 
and power. It has finesthrilling moments.’ 

— Spectator, 

‘The whole story is admirably told. Not 
even in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is there any- 
thing more exciting than the bloodhound 
chase after the hero.’—7Zatler. 

W. Pett Ridge. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The story is an interesting and animated 
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picture of the struggle for life in London, 


with a natural humour and tenderness of its | 


> own, —Scotsman. : 

‘A simple, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure tomany. Much study of 
the masses has made him, not mad, but 
strong, and—wonder of wonders—cheerful.’ 
—Times. 

‘A really delightful life eed | of a 
London foundling. Once more we have to 
thank Mr. Pett: Ridge for an admirable 
study of London life.'—Spectator. 


Mrs. M. H. Roberton, A GALLANT 
QUAKER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘It is a strong story of love and hate, of 
religious excitement and calm faith.’'—Leeds 
Mercury. 


W. Clark Russell, MY DANISH SWEET. 
HEART. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Grace Rhys. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ Areally fine book. A beok that deserves 

to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 

“has lived in a novelist's pages for manya 

day. Every scene and every incident has 

the impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 

mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated.’—Morning Leader. 


W. Satchel THE LANDOFTHELOST. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘An exciting story .. . the plot and 
passion are managed with skill, and the 
author shows himself a master of the art of 
depicting human character.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 


Adeline Sergeant. Author of ‘ The Story of 
a Penitent Soul.’ A »-GREAT LADY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
Crown 8v0. 6s. 

‘A pleasant and excellently told story, 
‘natural and fresh.’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘A wholesome novel, with plenty of 
incident.’—Sectator. 


W. F. Shannon. THE MESS DECK. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Helen Shipton. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Annie Swan. LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘One of the strongest books that the 
author has yet given us. We feel that the 
characters are taken from life. The story 
is told with delicacy and restraint.’—Dazly 
News. 


Benjamin Swift, Author of ‘Siren City.’ 
SORDON,. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Handled with a skill and a power 
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that are almost unfailing. The book is 
thoroughly good. It abserbs as much by its 
ingenuity in the use of material as by the 
force of its imagination,.’"—Academy. 

‘The author tells his story with great 
dramatie intentuess, with simplicity, and 
strength.’—Daily News. 

‘A remarkable, venturesome, painful, and 
interesting book. The story is beautifully 
told ; it israre pleasure to read such writing, 
so simple, finely balanced, graceful, refined, 
yet forcible.’— World. 


Paul Waineman. A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. Crowz 8va. 6s. 

‘Fresh in subject and treatment.’ 

_ —Academy. 

*An idyll of country life which has the 
charm of entire novelty and freshness,’— 
Morning Leader. 

‘ This tale of Russian and Finnish life is a 
most readable and enthralling one. The 
story is simple yet strong, and reveals 
intimate lenowledge of Finnish life and 
manners,’— Scotsman. 

‘A delightful story.’— Daily Express. 

‘ This lovely tale.’ 

—Manchester Guardian. 

‘A vivid picture of pastoral life in a 
beautiful and too little known country.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


R. B. Townshend. LONE PINE: A Ro- 


mance of Mexican Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


H, B. Marriott Watson. THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuine 
sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, above 
all, his polished and clear-cut style will pro- 
vide genuine entertainment. ’—Pz/o#. 


H.G. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. O65. 


THE PLATTNER STORY anp OTHERS. 
Second Edition Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Stanley Weyman, Author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.” UNDER THE RED ROBE, 
With Illustratious by R. C. Woopviiuer. 
Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


Zack, Author of ‘ Life is Life.” TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*«* Zack™ draws her pictures with great 
detail; they are indeed Dutch interiors in 
their fidelity to the small things of life.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 
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The Fleur de Lis Wovels 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 


MESSRS. METHUEN are now publishing popular Novels'in a new and most 
charming style of binding. Ultimately, this Series will contain the following 


books :— 

Andrew Balfour. 
TO ARMS? 
VENGEANCE IS MINE, 


M. C. Balfour. 


THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 


Jane Barlow. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK, 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST, 


J. A. Barry. 


IN THE GREAT DEEP. 


E. F. Benson. 
THE CAPSINA. 
Dopo: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
THE VINTAGE. 

. Bloundelle-Burton. 

IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 
DENOUNCED. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. 


Mrs. Caffyn (Iota). 
ANNE MAULEVERER. 
Ada Cambridge. 
PATH AND GOAL. 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


A WOMAN ALONE, 
A FLASH OF SUMMER, 


J. Maclaren Cobban. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 


Julian Corbett. 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 


L. Cope Cornford., 
SONS OF ADVERSITY. 


Stephen Crane. 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. 


B. M. Croker. 
A STATE SECRET, 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS, 


Hope Dawlish. 
A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


A. J. Dawson. 
DANIEL WHITE. 


Evelyn Dickinson. 
A VICAR’S WIFE, 
THE SIN OF ANGELS, 


Harris Dickson. 
THE BLACK WOLE’S BREED, 


Menie Muriel Dowie. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 


Mrs. Dudéney. 
THE THIRD FLOOR. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan, 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION, 
THE PATH OF A STAR. 


G@. Manville Fenn, 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 
THE STAR GAZERS. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. ‘ 

Jane H. Findlater, 
A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE, 
RACHEL, 


Mary Findlater. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. 
Jane H. and Mary Findlater. 


TALES THAT ARE TOLD. 


J. S. Fletcher. 
THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT, 
THE BUILDERS. 


M. E. Francis. 
MISS ERIN, 
Mary Gaunt, 
KIRKHAM’S FIND, 
DEADMAN'’S. 


THE MOVING FINGER. ' 


Dorothea Gerard. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 


R. Murray Gilchrist. 
WILLOWBRAKE. 
George Gissing. 
THE CROWN OF L 


Charles Gleig. 


§. Gordon. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 


C. F. Goss. 
THE oe me OF DAVID CORSON, 


E. M‘Queen Gray, 


MY STEWARDSHIP, 


ELSA, 
Robert Hichens, 


I. Hooper. 
THE SINGER OF MARLY. 


Emily Lawless. 


“BUNTER’S CRUISE 


BYEWAYS. 


HURRISH. 
MAELCHO, 
Norma Lorimer. 
MIRRY-ANN. 
JOSIAH’S WIFE, 


Edna Lyall. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


Hannah Lynch. 


AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 


Richard Marsh. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, 


W. E. Norris. 


MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

HIS GRACE, 

THE DESPOTIC LADY, 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
GILES: INGILBY. 

AN OCTAVE. 

JACK’S FATHER, 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 


Mrs. Oliphant, 


Str ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

THE LADY'S WALK, 
THE PRODIGALS. 


Mary A. Owen. 


| THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE, 


Mary L. Pendered, 
AN ENGLISHMAN, 
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Mrs. Penny. 
A FOREST OFFICER. 
R. Orton Prowse, 
THE POISON OF ASPS. 
Richard Pryce. 
TIME AND THE WOMAN. 
THE QUIET MRS, FLEMING. 
W. Pett Ridge. 
A SON OF THE STATE. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
Morley Roberts. 
THE PLUNDERERS. 
Marshall Saunders. 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. 
W. C. Scully, 
THE WHITE HECATOMB. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT, 


R. N. Stephens. 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING, ; 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER, 
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E. H. Strain. 


ELMSLIFP’S DRAG-NET. 


Esmé Stuart. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
CHRISTALLA. 


Duchess of Sutherland. 


ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. 
Benjamin Swift. 


Victor Waite. 
Mrs. Walford. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 


Percy White. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


Mrs, C. N. Williamson. 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 


Xx. L, 


AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, 


SIREN CITY. 


CROSS TRAILS, 


Books for Boys and Girls 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Two LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DoG. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

THE ied @F THE JULIET. By Harry Colling- 
wood. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. Clark 
Russell. 


SYD BELTON : Or, the Boy who would not go to Sea 
By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. . 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 
Author of ‘Mdle. Mori.’ : 

DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L, T. Meade. 

HEPpsy GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 25. 6a 

THE HONOURABLE MISS, By L. T. Meade, 


The Tovelist 


MEssrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 


of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 


have never been published before. 


Some of these Novels 


Each number is as long as the average Six 


Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as follows ;— 


I, DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. By E. W. 
Hornung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNALIST. By Robert 
Barr. 


III, THE INCA’S TREASURE. By Ernest Glanville. 
IV. A SON OF THE STATE. By W. Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. By S. Baring-Gould, 
VI. BUNTER’S CRUISE. By C. Gleig. 
VII THE GAY DECEHIVERS. By Arthur Moore. 
VIII, PRISONERS OF WAR. By A. Boyson Weekes, 
IX. Out of print. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER ; Tales of the Transvaal. 
By E. S. Valentine. 
XI, THE NIGGER KNIGHTS, 
Connel. 
XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
XIII THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. By 
Gilbert Parker. 
XIV. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet. 
XVI, THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


By F. Norreys 


XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. By Edna Lyall.. 


XVIII. ae MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
arr. 
XIX. HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris. 
XX. Dopo. By E. F. Benson. 
XXI., CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring-Gould. 
XXIL WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By 
Gilbert Parker, i 
XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY, By Eden Phillpotts. 
XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. 
By Anthony Hope. 
XXV. By STROKE OF SWORD. 
Balfour, 
XXVI. Kirry ALONE. By S. Baring-Gould. 
XXVII, GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. 
XXVIII. URITH. By S. Baring-Gould. 
XXIX. THE TOWN TRAVELLER, 
Gissing. ‘ 
XXX. MR. SMITH. By Mrs. Walford. 
XXXI. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope. 


By Andrew 


By George 


MMetbuen’s Sixypenny Library 
A New Series af Copyright and non-CopyrightBooks 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
Baden-Powell. : 

THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. By Major-General 
Baden-Powell. : qe ; 
My DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE -SEA. By S. Baring: 

Gould, : 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croker. 
THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Jane 
H. Findlater. 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS... By H. G. Wells, 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, 


By Major-General 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Gerard. ‘ 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara J, Duncan. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr. — 

BEN HuR. By Genera Lew Wallace. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE FAIR GOD. By General Lew Wallace. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W.E., Norris. 

NOEMI. By S. Baring-Gould. 

THE THRONE OF DavibD.. By J. H. Ingraham, © 

soa THE SALT SEAS. By J, Bloundelle 
urton, — : : 


By Dorothea 
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